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PREFACE 


XnojECTi'V'E DRA'wjNG PS\CHOLoc\ lias spoken with many voices 
in the )ears since its birtli, about twenty years ago— ) ears of, at 
first, uncertain development and, later, more directed and vigor- 
ous growth There is impressive evidence on all sides, as work 
continues to go forward rather energetically and enthusiastically 
in the development and modification of projective drawing tech- 
niques, tliat tliese metliods ha\e begun to outgrow their early, 
provisional form, and that the time for stock-taking of their 
present, fuller dimensions has now arrived 

Projectne drawings, as a clinical tool, have mo\ed relatively 
rapidly into a secure niche in the projective battery By virtue of 
their time economy, ease of administration, and rich clinical 
yield, projective drawings appear to be the most fiequent supple 
ment, along with the TAT, to the Rorschach m the clinician’s 
work-a day projective armamentarium 

Although there exists a vast body of literature on the subject 
of the projectn e significance of drawings, the assembled study of 
projective drawing with its infinitely subtle language has never 
before been mtegrated in one book In addition, publication con- 
cerning the draivmg techniques, Machover (5) observes, “has not 
kept up with the mcreasmg verification and support which (these 
techniques) have received in their application to clinical prob 
lems for more than twenty years’ (p 69) 

The present book has been prepared because of the pressing 
need that exists today to bring within the confines of one volume, 
for easy reference, the variety of projective drawing procedures 
that are part of the growing group of tools of the clinical psy- 
chologist This book essays to explore and survey the continental 
hmits and several offshore islands of the present day state of 
projective drawings 
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The early explorers of this continent were Paul SchiWer (6), 
and later Lauretta Bender (2), John Buck (3). and Karen 
Machover (4). From them, psychologists have learned the be- 
ginnings of the concept of body image-lhe individual’s inner 
conception of his own body and its functions in the social and 
physical world, and its relation to motility phenomena. This con- 
cept escorted psychologists to the observation-point overlooking 
the field of projeclive drawings. There a happy marriage of theory 
and empiricism was made; and it proved to be a productive 
union, as well. 

In addition to the older siblings of this projective drawing 
family, Buck’s House-Trec-Person and Machover's Figure Draw- 
ing techniques, there is the Draw-A-Person*in-thc-Rain modifica- 
tion of Abrams which attempts to elicit clues to the self-concept 
under conditions symbolizing environmental stress, Schwartzs 
Draw-An-Animal approach (useful for disclosing the biological 
side of the bio-social coin), Caligor’s Eight-Card-Bedrawing Test 
which digs down into the deepest layers of the subject’s psycho- 
sexual Identification, the Draw-A-Family procedure, Harrower’s 
Unpleasant Concept Test, Kinget’s Drawing Completion Test, 
and free doodles. 

Nurtured on a rich diet of clinical experience and experimen- 
tal studies, projective drawings are gradually being accepted for 
what they surely arc— developing techniques of persistent and 
fundamental importance in the clinical batter>' of the projective 
tester. 


This book attempts to deal with projective drawings primarily 
from a clinical vieu-point, both as an economic diagnostic method 
in actual practice, and also as an adjunct to psychotherapy. For 
the most part, it is a clinical l>ook, meant primarily to be of prac- 
tical use to the clinician and the clinician-in-training "Often 
procedure lias been long cslalilislicd as useful empirically before 
expcrimcnlal science can prove lire validity of the method and 
mpply a comistent l,>-potliesis. Tluis, the clinical approach is 
often ahead of the arademic one"(l). TI.ercfore, the empirically- 

ITk “‘r olTered 

L P=>rt. still await experimental 

investigation and verification. 
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In addition to the goal of presenting a clinical book, the autlior 
and his collaborators hope to set tlie stage, via the hypotheses 
presented in this book, for further validating research. (One 
section summarizes the research, in the field of projective draw- 
ings, to date.) The members of the projective drawing family 
are well out of their swaddling elotlies now, but a rich diet of 
experimental as well as clinical research is needed to insure their 
continued robust development. 

At tire present stage of the development of projective draw- 
ings, tire usefulness of the hypotheses presented in this book will, 
for clinical purposes, have to be accepted on predominantly em- 
pirical grounds (barring the particular hypotheses already sup- 
ported e.xperimentally). These hypotheses have been established 
in clinical practice and, like those of the Rorschach technique, 
may be used pending the conclusion of the extensive investiga- 
tions that, in part, are still necessary to establish their full va- 
lidity. 

In spite of more than twenty years of development in the 
field of projective drawings, the present book is to be regarded 
as a report bearing many of the earmarks of an exploratory na- 
ture— and certainly not yet as the full-dress debut of a wholly 
mature scientific instrument. 

Because the field of projective drawings is a rapidly growing 
sub-discipline in which many clinicians have a voice, the writer 
has arranged to have certain of the chapters on several of the 
projective drawing modifications prepared by leading workers 
whose competence with tliose techniques has been outstandingly 
established. In the roster of collaborators, we are fortunate in 
having the fathers of several of the different techniques present 
a contribution to the section devoted to their innovations. The 
result, the writer believes, is a richer one than might have oc- 
curred had he himself presumed to present the field of projective 
drawings from the background of his e.xperience alone. 

Tlie author wishes to acknowledge his special indebtedness 
to the collaborators who, in their contributions, cut beneath the 
surfaces of outer personality and sought, painstakingly, carefully, 
and sensitively to see human beings as they are, and to render 
them truly and sympathetically. 
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Appreciation is extended to tlic students, in my annual sum- 
mer workshops in pro]c*cti\c drawings, svhose penetrating ques- 
tions stirriulated much of the thinking expressed in the theoretical 
sections of this hook 

The writer is especially thankful to John Buck, (eacher 
and fnend, not only for his careful perusal of the manuscript and 
his man> fruitful comments, but also for his constant encourage- 
ment and ready collaboration, o\cr the >ears, on problems in 
projective drawing interpretation. Tlianks arc also most ■warmly 
expressed to Lila K Hammer for her patience, ever-present assist- 
ance, and germane ideas 
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PART I 



CHAPTER 1 


PROJECTIOjY IjY the art studio 

Emanuel F. Hammer, Ph.D. 

Tell me aviiat you read and I’Jl tell you what you are~we are 
relatively sure somebody once said tljat. This truism can safely 
be expanded into: Read me what you UTife or show me what 
you draw and I’ll tell you what you are. 

James Barrie, Poe and Kafka can be found quite clearly in 
their works by even the psychologically uninitiated. The man 
in the street senses this and then merely speculates upon the 
degree to which Nfike Hammer represents tJie shadow-side of 
Mickey Spillane s personality, and again how much of the Old 
Man of the Sea is to be found in Hemingway? 

Most psychologists do not quarrel wth the hypothesis that 
a writer projects himself in his writings, and that it should be 
possible, therefore, to build up a personality analysis of a writer 
from his writings. McCurdy, for one, demonstrates this con- 
vincingly in his book The PersonaHCtj of Shalespeare (7). 

Tlie same projective hypothesis holds for painters, composers, 
architects, designers, and anyone who produces something out 
of his imagination. 

In fact, it may safely be said that every act, expression, or 
response of an individual— his gestures, perceptions, feelings, 
selections, verbalizations, or motor acts— in some way bears the 
stamp of his personality. 

One’s way of walking, whether proudly, boldly, timidJ)^ arro- 
gantly, self-consciously, or stridently; one’s way of hammering 
a nail, whether confidently, impatiently, irritatedly, rhythmically 
or joyfully; even one’s way of lacing a shoe, whether one allo- 
plastically places one’s foot on a hydrant or fence post thus bring- 
ing the shoe up to one’s self, or whether one autoplastically brings 
[ 5 ] 
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one’s self all the way do^^^l to the ground to encounter the shoe 
lace— all reflect some facet of one’s personality. 

Zrt projective drawingSy the subjects psychoinotor activities 
are caught on paper. The line employed may he firm or tiniid, 
uncertain, hesitant or bold, or it may consist of a savage digging 
at the paper. In addition, as we shall later see, the subject s con- 
scious and unconscious perception of himself and significant peo- 
ple in his environment determine the content of his drawing. In 
such expression, the unconscious levels of the subject tend to 
utilize symbols — symbols whose meanings can be unraveled 
through study and understanding of dreams, myths, folklore, 
psychotic productions, and so on. The chapters that follow sN'ill 
support and elaborate the thesis that drawing productions are 
employed as one of the many forms of s>Tnl>olic speech. 

The drawing page serves as a canvas upon which the sub- 
ject may sketch a glimpse of his inner world, his traits and atti- 
tudes, his behasnoral characteristics, his personalit>' strengths 
and weaknesses including the degree to which he can mobilize 
his inner resources to handle his psychodynamic conflicts, both 
interpersonal and intrapsychic. 

Ps>'chiatric patients, 1 have found, can frequently express 
themselves more easily through graphic means of communication 
than through verbal ones. Freud (4) himself discovered this 
phenomena. In speaking of the difficulties patients often have 
communicating their dreams, he writes, " T could draw it,’ the 
dreamer says frequently, Tml I don’t hnow liow to say it/ ” 

The case of the well-knowTi dramatist, August Strindberg, 
also illustrates the greater affinity between feelings and pictures 
than exists between feelings and words. This individual, so extra- 
ordinarily able in verbal areas, made use of drawings during 
periods in which he felt himself, because of depression and other 
ps>'chic disturbances, unable to express himself adequately by 
words. He tried to "say” his otherwise ine.xpressible mental e.v 
perienccs in pictorial ways (5). 

Wien one obscr\es the drawings of children, one sees con- 
^eycd, things that they would never have been able to express in 
words, even if lhc>‘ had l)ecn fully conscious of some of the feel- 
ings that toss and distress them. Tlic graphic examples, in the 
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chapters that follow, will illustrate how the subject’s feelings 
frequently float into his drawings unwittingly and/or unwillingly. 

Historically, man used drawings to record his feelings and 
actions long before he employed symbols that recorded specific 
speech. From the cave man on through the ages, man— both 
primitive and cultured— has expressed his emotions, feelings, re- 
ligious ideas, and needs by art work. 

It was not until a little more than 2,000 years ago that man 
reached the stage of employing language composed of written 
words. Primitive man attempted to give permanence to his ex- 
pression entirely by means of pictures. Considered in this light, 
drawing communication is an elemental or basic language. 

The individual himself begins to use graphic communication 
quite early in life. Children draw before they can write. Hence, 
in projective drawings, as in dreams, subconscious conflicts em- 
ploy the language of symbolism quite readily. Drawings, like 
symbolic speech, tap primitive layers of the subject. Freud and 
his followers have made not only the clinician, but the artist and 
the general public as well, aware of the fact tliat the unconscious 
expresses itself in symbolic images. Psychoanalysis has dem- 
onstrated most convincingly that “intellectualization and the e.v- 
aggerated verbalism of our culture have been imposed on the 
deeper and more primitive levels of our unconscious mode of 
imaged e.xpression” (8). 

Certainly when one attempts cre.ative activity, one tends to 
draw upon primitive or deeper levels within oneself. The observer 
usually feels in a work of art an integral relation between the 
work and the artist, as though the work embodies what is most 
personal, sacred or meaningful to the artist. 

Man’s earliest childhood with all its strivings, yearnings and 
uncertainties, with all its difficulties in grasping the world and 
getting in closer touch with others, is still alive in every human 
being, and "it is possible tliat man has to go back to it wiienever 
he wants to create’’(l). Projective drawings capitalize on this 
creative stream. 

The pressing forward of facets of self-portraiture in art luas 
been recognized for hundreds of years. Leonardo DaVinci, the 
genius of so many spheres of activity, is credited with the first oh- 
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Figure 1 

servation of this process of projection. The person who draws or 
paints, he recognized, “is inclined to lend to the figures he ren- 
ders his owTi bodily experience, if he is not protected against this 
by long study” (6). 

That all art contains some element of the artist’s intimate per- 
sonality has long been recognized, Elbert Hubbard, an artist, 
observed, “\Vlien an artist paints a portrait, he paints two, him- 
self and the sitter.” Alfred Tunnelle, another perspicacious artist 
commented, “The artist does not see things as they are, but as 
he is.” For graphic illustrations of this principle of projection. 
Figures 1 and 2 are presented. Figure 1 was drawn by a male sub- 
ject who w’alkcd with tlie aid of crutches. His drawing w’as pro- 
duced in response to the request, “Please draw’ a person.” Al- 
though he did not draw' someone leaning upon crutches, he did 
draw' an extra and imnecessarx’ line extending from the base of 
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llic feet onto the ground, as if he could not eonceive of a standing 
posture without the aid of some support. The important point is 
that the subjeet was not conseiously drawing himself, yet he 
had to projeet his inner feeling that one cannot stand without 
the help of something additional upon which to lean. His need 
for physical bolstering presses forward onto the drawing page 
and is clearly imprinted onto his picture of a male. 

Figure 2 also was drawn by an adult male with a crippling 
physical condition, in this case missing his left arm. The subject 
was bom without this appendage, and while he did not draw 
a onc-amied person, he did give a distinct treatment to the left 
arm of the drawn Person which rendered it withered and less 
effective than the right arm. Ilis chromatic drawing of a Person 
(Figure 3) again reflects his feelings of insnfliciency in the area 
of the missing limb. When we obsers'c the drawn Tree offered 
by the same subject, wo note a conspicuous tnincated limb pro- 
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of an anon)7nous artist: “The eye sees what the mind wants 
it to see ” 

In the work of Toulouse-Lautrec, we find much the same 
expressive principle throwna into sharp relief. The legend is well- 
known: Toulouse-Lautrec, the aristocrat of genius, the misshapen, 
dw'arfed Don Juan thrown head-long by his physical affliction, 
his self-loathing and search for an impossible love into an asso- 
ciation with the “dregs of society,” dies of debaucher>' in tlie 
flow’er of his age after immortalizing the Paris underworld in 
his art. 

Toulouse-Lautrec, himself, was a deeply uphappy individual 
w'ho covered his tortured existence with a bright veneer of gaiety 
and wit, just as he attempted to do on his famous, canvasses. He 
was known as a bitter sensualist who groped for beauty in the 
sordidness of the cafes and brothels of the Montmartre, just as 
he sought to find something positive in his own essentially nega- 
tive self-concept. Toulouse-Lautrecs personality handicaps, his 
defensive coldness of heart and constricting fear of emotional 
experiences and of deeper interpersonal give-and-take are clearly 
reflected in his use of flat, almost apathetic tones and his contempt 
for color, which handicapped his paintings and prevented him 
from attaining the greater status of an artist that might other- 
wise have been his. He had been burnt by the fires of fate, and 
dared not venture deeply into life again, either in actuality or 
on h.s canvasses. Instead, he attempted the superficial gaiety of 
forms in his paintings, just as he attempted the fa9ade of gait>' 
m socal relations but he was as incapable of expressing the 
deeper emotions impbed by the free use of wanner colors Zs be 

ronTenf "i* those in his 

BollicclU had been an invalid fmm i,;.. ^ ^ 
physically underdeveloped and delicate Gold' I "f® 

that ill Botticelli’s self-portrait. Botticelli 'reWterw 
and represented himself in the handsome and dignified forlh^i 
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he might assume in what the psychologist calls a Svishing-dream'; 
just as Durer visualized himself as Clirist, so Botticelli saw him- 
self as a strapping young Florentine, wlio might not be ashamed 
to appear in the company of the handsomest of the Medici.” Tin's 
principle of expressing an idealized image of ones self will be 
encountered again, in clinical context in the following chapter, 
and in developmental or normative context in the chapter on 
the H-T-P s of adolescents. 

To return to examples of artists who project themselves as 
they feel themselves to be, rather than as they wish to be, we 
need search no further than the famous contemporary French 
painter Bernard Buffet. In Buffet’s art we find the grimmest 
of views. This well-fed and prospeions young man of twenty-six 
translates the scenes around him into such macabre, emaciated 
images that they become mere specters of his surroundings. The 
fat loaves of bread and lush fruit that weigh his table shiink 
away, in liis still lifes, to skimpy dried-up shapes. The sturdy 
gnarled trees on his farm become, in his landscapes, stark gib- 
bets for war victims. And in his self-portraits, even his own face 
takes on a ghastly appearance. Buffet, recently voted by French 
critics as the leading painter of his generation, obviously descends 
to the inner depths within him for his images, rather than accept 
inspiration only from without. His self-portraits present a starved 
and staring contrast to the outer appearance of this relaxed and 
healthy-looking artist. 

Nourishment of the meagerest kind is depicted by Buffet in 
liis still life in spite of the fact that m real life he enjoys ample, 
even luxurious fare on his table. Undernourishment is featured 
in Buffet’s drawing (Figure 5) of a skeletal hare on a platter 
in contrast to his own pets, plump and pampered. 

Buffet’s drawings, it becomes apparent, are motivated by 
what goes on within him, and are incidental to liappenings 
around him. 

These examples illustrate the thesis that creative productions 
reveal inner needs more directly than do other tyj^es of activity. 

The particular aliveness which distinguishes anything creative 
from other products of human skill and endeavor, and the rela- 
tion which exists between the creator and his creation, are the 
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Figure 3 

tniding from tlie trunk. And if addiUonal support for the projec- 
tive thesis be needed, the amputated limb of the tree is on the 
same side as is the missing limb of our subject. 

Thus, the truism formulated by Tunnelle to the effect that the 
artist does not see things as they arc but as he is, is confirmed 
by the projective drawings of patients in the clinic as well as by 
drawings of artists in the studio. 

To return to Leonardo, who formulated liis observations on 
the basis of his own drawings as well as those of the group of 
students that clustered around him, it has been noted, “The smile 
on the Mona Lisa, in great probability, did not belong to Mona 
Lisa at all but represented Leonardo Da Vinci’s own outlook on 
life and depicted the amused superiority which he had gained 
as compensation for his resentment against an unkind deal of 
fate and a frequent misunderstanding of his place in life” (2). 
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subject of three fables, which Schactel (9) summarizes: one a 
Greek mytli, one an ancient Chinese story, and one a modern 
fable. Pygmalion, in the Greek myth, having carved the image 
of a woman out of stone, falls in love with his creation and per- 
suades Apl)rodite to give life to the statute. Wu-Tao-Tse, in the 
Chinese myth, having reached old age, paints a landscape for the 
last time, mounts his donkey, rides into the mountains of his 
painting and is never seen again. The modern fable is presented 
in Jean Cocteau s movie, Le Sang Du Poete. In one scene, the 
protagonist draws a human face, and tlie mouth in tlie face begins 
to speak. Tlie hero wishes to silence the voice of his creation and 
places his hand over the drawm mouth. However, the month now 
appears on the palm of the artists })and and tells him to go 
through a mirror which hangs on the wall. He does this and 
finds himself in a long dark hallway where, as he peeps through 
the keylioles of the rooms leading off from this hallway, he ob- 
serves a series of scenes which represent painful or eventful inci- 
dents in his childhood and adolescence. 

What the three fables liave in common is that the artist has 
given life, real existence to his work: “Pygmalion has achieved 
this through his prayer; the Chinese painter can ride into his own 
painting where he will continue to be till the end of time; and 
the young draftsman finds himself impelled by the voice of his 
work to delve into the dark corridor of his o\vn past” (9, p. 92). 
The last of the three stones, expressed with modern sophistica- 
tion, reflects not only the life-instilling quality of the creative 
process, but also throws into relief tlie role played by the dark 
corridor of one’s personal past. It is this personal past, the un- 
conscious layer of the personality, into which, as E. M. Forster 
says, “Man, in the creative state, lets down a bucket and draws 
up something which is normally beyond his reach” (3). 

Cocteaus fable expresses with penetrating insight the fact 
that, in creative effort, man gives expression to a whisper within 
him that leads to, and comes from, bis own past and is part of 
his deeper self. 

Somerset Maugham has observed of one who writes; ''In 
giving to the character of one’s invention flesh and blood, one is 
giving life to that part of ones self which finds no other means of 
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e\-pression.” This applies equally well to one who draws or 
paints. 

An interesting validit>^ study of the thesis that psychologists 
can deduce personalit>' traits from the creative effort of a sub- 
ject was recently reported by Spiegelman (10), He tested the 
hypothesis that the personalit\' of a communicator can be ascer- 
tained from his creative production by trained clinicians, Spiegel- 
man adminstered a Rorschach to the creator of the color film, 
Uiraptiru^ Mr. Sam Zebba. Tlie film is an enactment, by natives 
of the Amazon jungle, of a stoiy^ of a legendaiy' bird of love, and 
has won international prizes in Europe. With the exception of 
an introductory' narration, there is no dialogue in the film. Tlie 
Rorschach was interpreted ‘Tilind*’— that is, with no information 
other than the fact that the subject was an adult male— by Dr. 
Bruno Klopfer. From his interpretation, twenty-five “true” state- 
ments about the personality of the subject were derived, and 
mixed-in ssith twenty-five “false” statements. Tlie entire set was 
then given to a group of both clinical psychologists and laymen. 
The clinical group did significantly better than chance and sig- 
nificantly better than the control group in selecting the state- 
ments which described the subject on the basis of tbeir viewing 
of the motion picture created by him. 


SUMMARY 

By examining the creative art work of a number of individ- 
uals, we have observed that subjects tend to express in their draw- 
ings quite unwittingly (and at times, unwillingly) their view of 
themselves as they are, or w'ould like to be. Drawings represent a 
form of s>'mbolic speech which taps a relatively primitive layer 
within the subject. In the words of Tunnelle, “The artist does 
not sec things as they are, hut as he is ” Hubbard expressed it in 
much the same way, WTien an artist paints a portrait, he paints 
two himself and the sitter” Thus, psjehologists have, readv- 
made, the raw material from which to forge a clinical tool. Their 
ellorts to do so constitute the remainder of this book 
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CHAPTER 2 


PROJECTION IN THE CLINICAL SETTING 

Emanuel F. Hammer, Pii.D. 


Kbis, in ms OBSEnvATioN on drawings and paintings by patients, 
commented that tbe psycbofegical process at work is similar to 
that of tlie “normal” artist. This process he described as the 
placing of an inner experience, an ‘inner’ image, into the outside 
world, i.e., the mechanism of projection" (17). 

As Piotrowski (2.3) has observed, art products were probably 
the first device to be treated as projections of both conscious and 
unconscious personality' trends. BurcUiardt in 1855 was able to 
draw some astoundingly accurate deductions concerning the dom- 
inant personalities and the sociopsychological atmosphere of a 
whole epoch, the Italian Renaissance, mainly from an analysis 
of the works of art of that period. 

In the psychopathological field, Nolan D. C. Lewis, in 1928, 
made a systematic study of graphic projections, which he called, 
“An Avenue of Projection,” not only to identify personality dy- 
namics, but also to further psychotherapy by discussing the pa- 
tient’s graphic productions with him, “Tlie drawing of a patient 
can be considered subject to analysis similar to that employed in 
dealing with dreams or other behavior material” (19). Lewis 
indicated the advantage of drawing and painting over dream 
material, stating that "frequently the basic unconscious difficulties 
of certain patients arc through this manner of objectification 
brouglit to consciousness with greater facility than through dream 
analysis” (19). 

Dorken (6) obserres, ‘The psychological evaluation of graphic 
art \r.TS probably the first established ‘projective’ technique.” One 
of the first clinicians to note the symbolization in the drawings 
of his “insane" patients was a 19th century French psychiatrist, 
tl81 
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Max Simon, who was also shocked by such “ohscene drawings” 
and ordered the patients to cease making them (25). 

In the years following this unwilling investigator of sym- 
bolism, the insights of psychoanalysis have led the general public 
as well as the artist and clinician to become increasingly aware 
of the phenomenon that the unconscious "speaks” in symbolic 
images. In the words of Naumburg (22), “The discoveries of 
psychoanalysis concerning the dynamics of the unconscious, as 
well as tire uncovering of the symbolic art of prehistoric cultures 
and ancient civilizations, have given a new perspective to tlie 
meaning and value of unconscious elements in the symbolic as- 
pects of drawing (p. 441).” 

THE EAHLY PHASE OF PROJECTIVE DRAWINGS 

Florence Goodenough, having devised an intelligence scale 
based mainly on the number of details put into the drawing of 
a man, became aware, along with other clinicians, that her test 
was tapping personality factors in addition to intellectual ca- 
pabilities of her child subjects. Tlie “verbalist” type of product 
with a large number of details; the “individual response” gen- 
erally incomprehensible to anyone but the subject, the sugges- 
tion of a "flight of ideas" as e.vemplified by the drawing with only 
one ear, with hair on only one side of the head, and eight fingers 
on each hand— these were some of the early unique responses of 
different types of children which were attributed to nonintellec- 
tual components in the personality. Bender ( I ) reports a study 
in which a group of 450 school children were asked to draw a 
man. Nine were found who produced drawings with one or more 
of the above characteristics, namely, a verbalistic, individual, 
or “flight of ideas” type of reaction. These children were rated 
by tlieir teachers as sliowing more psychopathology than the 
other children in terms of oversensitivity, proneness to worry', 
muscle-twitches, poor concentration, absentmindedness, timidity', 
instability, and fliglitiiiess. Hanvik(13) also concluded from an 
experimental study he conducted, “Emotionally' disturbed chil- 
dren do not draw the human figure in a fashion commensurate 
witli tlieir intellgence as measured by a standardired I.Q. Scale.” 

The jirescnt writer, in using the Goodenough “Draw-a-.\tan 
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Test ” also became aware of the fact that emotional factors, more 
so than intellectual ones, were constantly pressing into view. In 
checking a drawing for credit for the inclusion of a hand, it soon 
became apparent that w’hereas the same quantitative I.Q. credit 
was given for a balled-up, clenched fist, or a delicate and open 
hand in a feminine gesture patting the cheek, produced by a male 
subject in his drawing of a male, more important qualitative clues 
to the functioning of the total personality w'ere being ignored. 
The subject was granted identical quantitative credit whether he 
drew' his person witli tlie arms crossed defiantly over the chest, 
hanging flexibly at the sides, or placed timidly behind the back, 
but the fact that these several arm positions had vastly different 
qualitative implications w'as not taken into account and much 
valuable diagnostic, and even prognostic, material w'as over- 
looked. Similarly, the large range of facial expressions, size, 
placement on the page, and so on, seemed to offer more informa- 
tion about non-intellectual components than alxiut the intellectual 
capabilities. 


Many clinicians have had similar experience with drawings, 
experience expressed in tlie rule so often quoted: “Children draw 
what they kmow, not w'hat they see.” 

Both the House-Tree-Person Drawing device and the Figure- 
Drawing procedure as a personality tool were bom as an out- 
emppmg of intelligence scales. Machover's Figure-Drawing tech- 
nique (20) grew from her experience with the Goodenough tool 
ioT appraising children's intelligence. Similarly, Buck’s House- 
Tre^Person procedure (3) was born as an outcropping of an 
intelligence scale upon which he was working at the time Weehs- 
er came out with his Intelligence Scale. Buck, having had the 
same experienc-e observing the flooding of the drawing by non- 
drf LTf fetors, salvaged the House-Tree-Person 

S3 s t 

cienl maxims quoted in the previoui chapter, “Wien an LSt' 
paints a portrait he paints txxo, himself and the sitter” and “The 
artist docs not see things as they are hut as he is. ‘ a"d Aem 
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20th century voice. Buck and Macliover were thus the chief 
achitects and most eloquent spokesmen of the projective drawing 
field. 


CONVERGING LINES OF EVIDENCE SUPPORTING 
THE VALIDITY OF PROJECTIVE DRAWING 
INTERPRETATION 

The dynamic personality indications sketched into projective 
drawings were discovered by using various sources of evidence: 
namely, information about the subject, free associations, transla- 
tion of symbols by functional analysis, and comparison of one 
drawing with another drawing in a series, or of drawings and the 
Rorschach or TAT data. All of this infomiation was blended 
together by employing the method of internal consistency, the 
favorite method of clinically-oriented investigators. 

As an evample of such internal consistency, I am reminded 
of a patient, a nine-year-old Negro boy, referred to me after 
he was discovered stealing toys. There was a history of spying 
on his motlier and step-father in bed at night, masturbation, and 
homosexual and heterosexual episodes. He shared a bed with 
two brothers, one seven years old, and one thirteen. There was 
an older sister of eighteen. The patient was a rejected child, and 
had only once in his life received a present from his mother. He 
did not know when his birthday was because ot his mother’s 
habitual ignoring of the event. As punishment, he was often 
deprived of food. When he was enuretic, he was put in cold 
water to be taught a lesson He felt rejected by his teacher as 
well as by his mother, and was beaten-up by his older brother 
while his mother was at work. For his Person, he drew some- 
tliing which he then described as ‘‘a football dummy.” This 
response to the request to draw a person, communicates his feel- 
ing that he experiences himself as being forced into the role of a 
“football dummy” whose only function, we do not have to hazard 
a guess, is to absorb punishment — to receive the aggression of 
others without being able in any way to a\x)id it, much less to 
retaliate. 

Here, we find, consistency is quite evident between the projec- 
tion of a football dummy as a central element in his self-concept 
and the beatings and mistreatment afforded by brollier, mother. 
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and the outer world in general Additionil consistency was then 
found between his figure drawing and the responses he offered 
to the Blacky Test To many of the Black\ pictures insolving 
the little dog interacting with parental and sibling figures he 
offered repeated themes of “Filher, and brother and mother, 
will all punish Blacks,” and, “WTicn Blacks comes home he gets 
nothing but punishment” And, cisesshere, Blacks thinks it is 
better to run assay than stas home and get punishment” 


In an abbresiated way, one might sas that the field of pro 
jective drawing mterpretation rests upon the follossing founda 
tion stones (a) The use of common psychoanalytic and folklore 
meanings of symbols, derised from clinicians’ study of dreams, 
art, myth, fantass and other such aclisities influenced by uncon- 
scious determination (b) Clinical experience with the mecha 
nisms of displacement and substitution as w ell as a ssade range of 
pathological phenomena, especially the consersion symptoms, 
obsessions and compulsions, phobias, and the psychotic states, 
all of which become understandable onK wiUiin the framework 
of tlie concept of symbolism (c) Unraveling of the s\mbohza 
tion employed by mviting the patient’s associations (d) Em- 
pirical e\idence, which ivill be best illustrated in the chapters 
consUtutmg case studies (e) The flooding of frank svmbohzation 
onto the dra^vlng pages from the unconscious of psschobes^ 
(Following these leads, we can then find more subtle murmunngs 
m the same tongue of s\mbolism m the drawings of non psy 
chotics) (f ) The correlation between projecUi e drawmgs made 

^ — i^s le rawings were produced (Direct correlations are 

eg. «i..chii<»dsa„d 

IS tieatcd b\ clinicians in murli it,.. - ^ matenal and their content 

and pamtmss cE in%ehol,c patienU alj 'ilSalU The draumgs 

time sort of .magert lhat constilutej ll,™- rf l’ “"‘“■n reprt-senlatioas of the 

props, cl. rtcs often forepart, Tfe >'■' ■•'“"“g' 

osert delusions fiallucurtl.on, or antisbc >>0^°"= 

r«>choUc drawings reflect tic namfi.l A u” manifest Such pre 

the uncontainable panic of jamng emotions and 
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in the untutored art of those m nvTital tonnent manifestations appear 
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found between the dropping outof such pain-indicatingsymbolism 
and the behavioral changes in therapy, as the psychotherapeutic 
collaboration begins to correct these patients’ distorted picture 
of themselves and the world.) (g) Internal consistency, as pre- 
viously illustrated with the nine-year-old boy’s response to both 
the Blacky and the Figure-Drawing test and also the consistency 
between these data and the case histoiy. (A study hy Gallese and 
Spoerl (9) is pertinent here: Figure Drawings and Thematic 
Apperception Test stories of twenty-five male students were 
matched. The comparison was made in terms of the percentage 
of instances in which the results of each test were corroborated 
by the results of the other. Agreement was found in 72 per cent 
of the cases. In that area where agreement was lacking, the 
authors indicate that the figure drawings tended to uncover 
"basic needs and conflicts” and tlie TAT "the manner in which 
they are integrated and expressed in the total personality situa- 
tion.” Thus, where agreement is not present, the different tech- 
niques were found to supplement, rather than contradict, each 
other.) (h) And, most basically, the interpretative framework 
of projective drawings rests upon e.\perimental studies. A sep- 
arate chapter is later devoted to experimental studies of validity 
and reliability, but perhaps the most central ones should be high- 
lighted here. 

Kotkov and Goodman (16) investigated the basic premise 
that one’s body image is projected in one’s drawings. They com- 
pared the drawing of a person offered by obese women with 
those of a control group of non-overweight w’omen. The draw- 
ings of the obese women, in almost all cases, were larger or 
x\dder than those of the control ^oup. 

Berman and Leffel (2) compared the somatotypes of 39 males 
with their figure drawings of a man, and a statistically significant 
correlation emerged in support of the hypothesis of a projection 
of the body image. 

Ruth Dunnett (7) adds an anecdotal observation: "Uncon- 
sciously, children portray themselves in their pictures. Once 
when I stated my preference for one of two figures in a boy’s pic- 
ture the boy, who was a stock>’’ little fellow %Wth a short neck, 
said, ‘Oh, hut I like this one mudi better/ indicating the one 
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with the head joined almost directly onto the shoulders, in a 
similar way to his o^^^l.” 

Cleveland and Fisher (4) tool: as their assumption the ob- 
servation that arthritic patients unconsciously think of their 
bodies as covered by a hard outer shell, and conceive of this shell 
as a barrier against ps>'chological threats, utilizing as a primar>' 
defense a stiffening of the musculature of the outer body layer. 
In contrast, it was assumed that patients developing physical 
svTnptoms inv'olving the body interior, such as peptic ulcer, re- 
gard the body surface as permeable, as an inadequate defensive 
area, easily penetrated. Patients of both groups were given pro- 
jective drawing tests, and the two groups were found to differ 
significantly in their drawings. The arthritics gave significantly 
more responses emphasizing body impermeability than did mem- 
bers of the other group. The hv^pothesis in regard to projection 
of the body image in one’s drawings vv'as deemed supported. 

In a study of surgical cases, Meyer, Brown and Levine (21) 
administered House-Tree-Person drawings before and after sur- 
gerj'. Ear operations, breast-removals, leg amputations, loss of 
an eye, were all reflected, in the drawings, in conflict indicators 
in the surreal area. Excessive shading, erasures, tremulous line 
treatment, or studied avoidance of the area marked the site of 
operation. Loss of a limb or of a sense organ on one side of the 
body was projected onto the same side of the drawn figure. For 
example, if the patient’s left arm had undergone surger>% he 
might express his painful awareness of that fact by drawmg 
h.s tree the limbs on the left side broken or sa«ed off and 
TOlh the left aim of his drawn person withered or useless, hang- 
Ih^ h t '‘’’““''I®'’’ or hidden defensively behind 


anatomieal laterality and its surprisinglv con- 

ac e*4Tr'-'7 “-V”* self-portraituTe' char- 

actensuc ot projective drawings. 

bv ttud7<d Ao ‘hesis of projection in drawing 
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phasizing it in some way. She also reports an individual case 
of a male adult whose barely perceptible and functionally in> 
significant polio residual was picked up in the drawing by a con- 
spicuous reinforcement of the line around the right ankle. In 
this connection, the reader may be reminded of Figures 1 through 
4 of the previous chapter, wliich showed the drawings of a man 
who walked with the aid of crutches, and those of the subject 
who was born missing an arm. 

Bender’s ( 1 ) experience witl) children is in the same direc- 
tion. She finds that children with a severe defect of the body 
often depict this defect in their drawing of a person A child 
who had had one leg shorter than the other from earliest in- 
fancy always drew her penson with one leg shorter than its mate 
Several children u’ith congenital anomalies of the skull depicted 
that anomaly in tlieir drawings. A child who had a disabling 
neurological condition of the feet drew one-legged people or 
people riding in carts. 

It is not only the physical aspects of the body image which 
are projected, but also the psychological. In an interesting study 
of sexual role and self-concept, Fisher and Fisher (8) asked 76 
female psychiatric patients to draw a female figure. Those who 
drew figures of a low degree of femininity, according to ratings 
by judges, tended to have fewer heterosexual experiences, more 
dysfunctions, and more constricted sexual lives. Those who drew 
highly feminine figures, on the other hand, had led more promis- 
cuous but unsatisfying lives. Tlie group of women who produced 
figures of average femininity were found to have derived more 
genuine satisfaction from their feminine roles. 

In a comparison of drawings of overt homosexual and non- 
homosexual subjects, DeMartino (5) found that high heels and 
emphasized eyelashes appeared significantly more frequently in 
the homosexual’s drawing of a male than in those offered by the 
non-homosexuals. This is quite consistent with Machovers ob- 
servation, “The homosexiially inclined male . . . may give large 
eyes with lashes to the figure of a male, in combination with a 
well specified high heel” (20). Levy (18) has also obsen'ed “If 
the eyes are very large and if those of the male figure have lashes, 
the subject is almost surely a homosexual.” 
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In a study of the projection of aggressivity in figure drawings, 
Katz (15) compared 52 adult males, who had been convicted of 
assault and/or murder, with a control group. Drawing items 
which significantly differentiated the aggressive from the non- 
aggressive group include eyes “piercing” and reinforced, large 
fingers, arms reinforced, fingers reinforced, legs thrust wide, com- 
bination of firm, light, and heavy lines, large arms, and hair re- 
inforced. The reinforcement of the parts of the body capable of 
aggressive action like arms and fingers, as well as emphasis on 
eyes which can “give dirty looks” is in accord with the projective 
drawing hypothesis, as is the reinforcement of the hair, frequently 
a symbol for virility, assertion or aggression. 

In an attempt to see whether clinical psychologists could ac- 
curately differentiate well-adjusted from poorly adjusted children 
on the basis of their figure drawing, Toler and Toler (27) used 
three fifth-grade classes. The criterion was sociometric data 
whereby the children rated each other as to popularity. To a 
statistically significant degree, the clinicians were successful in 
making the kind of discriminations called for to differentiate be- 
tween children who were more popular in their groups and chil- 
dren who were less popular. Apparently the self-concept is 
crucial to one s successful relationship with one*s peers, and this 
aspect of the seU-concept reflects itself in the drawings made by 
popular and non-popular children 


Drawings are also found to quite sensitively reflect situational 
stress In the previously menUoned study by Meyer, Bro%vn and 
Levine (21), it was found that the preoperative drawings of cases 
awaiting surgery showed many regressive features which improved 
after surgery For instance, the preoperaUve dratvn person was 
often ^picted as a child; the postoperative person had “grown 

Slh! s ^ ^ impression was conveyed in 

have resemHcd a1 ' v'" “ P™perative house might 

td s toTd in f““-'™lled box With few windows 
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chromatic pictures in the preoperative state were replaced by 
brightly colored ones in the postoperative retest; a window-box 
with flowers was added to liven-iip tlie house; a huge picture win- 
dow disclosing a food-laden diinng-room table replaced the nearly 
w’indowless wall of the preoperative house. Warmth and cozi- 
ness are implied in the smoke issuing from a sturdy chimney, of 
which the preoperative counterpart was a smokeless chordee. 

Hammer (12) investigated sexual symbolism in the House- 
Tree-Person projective drawing test. On the assumption that sub- 
jects who were about to undergo eugenic sterilization or who had 
just been sterilized would be prone to reveal strong feelings of 
castration, the drawings of subjects in this group were compared 
to a control group for indices of genital s)Tnbolization and castra- 
tion feelings. Significant statistical differences were found be- 
tween the two groups on twenty-six of the fifty-four items in- 
vestigated. Elongated objects, such as chimneys, branches, tree 
trunks, arms, nose, legs, feet, and so on, are susceptible to being 
utilized as phallic symbols. Circles, triangles, and objects with 
a vertical split do%vn the center (such as a vertical window sash- 
line emphasized and the horizontal sash-line omitted ) may be em- 
ployed as reflections of felt castration in the drawings of males 
It is in the drawing of these genital symbols that an individual 
may reveal his feelings of genital inadequacy and castration anx- 
iety. Such feelings may be depicted by his presentation of the 
symbols as damaged, cut through, broken or otherwise impaired. 
Hammer concluded, “The niles of symbolic disguise appear to 
fit into certain generalities or to make up a language of symbol- 
ism.” 

Spoerl (26) matched drawings with personality sketches and 
was able to demonstrate significant success in judging personality 
from drawings. 

Waehner (28) analyzed drawings of college students and 
drew up descriptive personality sketches for each student. Teach- 
ers were highly successful in recognizing the students from the 
sketches. There was also a close relationship between Rorschach 
interpretations and the projective drawing personality sketches. 

In another study reported in the same monograph, Waehner 
studied the drawings of nursery school children. Teachers and 
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psychologists who knew the children matched statements about 
them (based on blind analysis of the drawing products) with the 
children. Four out of the five matchers recognised all of the chil- 
dren, and the fifth was 50 per cent correct in her matching. The 
matchers agreed with 85 per cent of the single specific state- 
ments, disagreed with 4 per cent and were neutral in regard to 


11 per cent. 

A significant correlation bclw'een the diagnosis of patholog)' 
made on the basis of projective drawings and the psychiatric 
opinion on those who produced them w’as yielded in a study by 
Gunzburg (11). There was a positive correlation between the 
diagnosis of pathology or non-pathology, based on the eighty sets 
of drawings, and the diagnosis based upon the clinical picture. 


It w’as found that 74 per cent of the cases w'ere placed by the 
drawing criteria in the same categor>' as the psychiatric opinion 
and only 12.5 per cent in a category w-hich disagreed with the 
psychiatric diagnosis. The remaining 13.5 per cent were consid- 
ered doubtful on the basis of the drawing criteria. This result 
is statistically significant at the one per cent level of confidence. 

In the area of reliability, equally good results are found on 
the basis of experimental studies (6, 15, 26-28). In fact, Mach- 
over (20) has stated that consistency is so great that ‘'occasionally 
drawings of patients obtained over a period of years are so re- 
markably alike as to constitute personal signatures” (p. 6). 

^ms the statement that the subject draws W'hat he feels, 
rather than solely what he sees, summarizes the obser\'ation of 
the clinicians and experimenters cited above. The subject, by the 
size, placement line pressure, content of the drawing, and the 
hke, conveys what he feek in addition to what he sees. His sub- 
jective aspects color and define his objective intent 

Napburg (22) points out that Luquet, the French ps>>chol- 
og^t, long ago .nd.cated that holh children and primitives con- 

out others rvhlch may not concern Ulem, and then include asnects 
of b ' i-We. -^he gLi then 

adult subjects base this same goal. 
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SOME BRIEE CLINICAL EXAMPLES 
To con\ ey the feel of projective drau ings, and the drama that 
IS frcqiicntl) unfolded in them, the following brief examples are 
presented 

Figure 1 was drawn h> a twcnt\ eight year old male The 
most conspicuous aspect of the subjects drawing performance 
IS tlie large si7e he gives the drawm male, causing it to crowd 
the drawing page at both top and bottom Along with this, the 
firm line pressure, the o\erc\lendcd broadened shoulders and 
the stance (with the feet spread apart and the arms hanging away 
from the body, ready for action) all reinforce the impression one 
gets of someone who is trying to prove himself The subject 
cannot prove himself big enough in stature (that is there is not 
room enough on the page to draw the person as large as he 
would wish it to be), nor generally impressive enough Tlie zoot 
suit treatment, the stern, hard facial expression, and the almost 
ape like, long arms that extend too far down the body length 
all emphasize the subjects attempt to prove himself on paper — 



I 
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Figure 1 
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Figure 2 

to prove himself manly, active, deserving of status, and one not 
to he tahen lightly. Tlje broadened shoulders and the height-filling 
stature remind us most forcefully of Shakespeare’s psychological 
principle that the person, “Doth protest too much.” 

^^^en wc leam that the subject was examined because of a 
rape offense for which he had been convicted, wc then see the 
close parallel of his trying to prove himself more manly than he 
actually feels, on paper as well as in real life. The compulsive 
need to prm'o his masculine prowess was also e\idenced by the 
fact tluit he maintained four mistresses simultaneously in different 
parts of tire city. Frequently he would visit all four in one night. 
On one such night after returning from a \isit to the fourth, the 
inner voice of doubt concerning his \irility raised its whisper 
for a fifth time, and he had to commit rape on the way home to 
quiet this do\iht. 

He derived \eiy little pleasure from his sexual activities. He 
reported tliat he would much rather go to a movie or read a book 
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than engage in coitus, but somctliing wthin him just felt ‘un- 
comfortable” until he had had intercourse. He did not regard 
intercourse as “fun” or “pleasurable,” but rather as serving to 
release intolerable anviety — anxiety that grew out of his fear 
that he was not man enough This fear apparently had been re- 
inforced by the physical condition which caused him to walk with 
a limp. Physically he ^^’as small in stature, tlu'n and verging 
toward the puny, verj’ much the antithesis of his drawn person, 
whose traits he attempted to emulate m ego-ideal fashion. 

For contrast, Figure 2 is presented. Whereas Figure 1 de- 
viated markedly from the statistical norm in regard to size. Fig- 
ure 2 deviates just as strikingly m the otlier direction, on this 
continuum. Figure 2 is drawm inadequate not only in size, but 
in stance and facial e.Kpression. The arms are held away from the 
sides as if incapable of action. They reflect helplessness and de- 
pendency. This is reinforced by the ineffective fingers, only three 
in number, on each hand. The facial expression is passive, orally- 
receptive, and round— lacking in feelings of manliness. The entire 
figure is heavily shaded, reflecting the intense anxiety and ten- 
sion of tlie subject. 

The placement of tlie figure on the drawing page supports 
the implications of the other elements of the drawing. Rather 
than assume a stance toward the center of the page, the drawn 
ibe bottom tbo loft, as if to sook tbo 
security of a corner of the entire field represented by the drawing 
page. In addition, a sun is added to warm the pathetic little figure 
which is so greatly in need of emotional ^va^mth and comfort 

Figure 2 was draom by a thirty-three-year-old male, also a 
sex offender, but a sex offender of an entirely different nature — 
one who approached small children rather than mature females 
for his sexual gratification. Apparently, our second subject suffers 
inadequacy feelings in psychosexual areas of much more massive 
proportions than tlie first subject The second subject can not 
even employ compensation to hide his inner feelings of lack of 
manliness or virility. He gives in to this feeling by approaching 
little girls instead of adult females, fust as he gives in to this same 
feeling on tlie d^a^Vlng page. Thus we can see that one’s per- 
formance on the dravang page often tends to parallel ones per- 
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formance in the overt beha\ioral field. The patient’s feelings of 
inadequacy and helplessness, so clearly sketched into his drawn 
male, explain his having to turn toward immature sex objects 
when his psychosexual needs clamor for satisfaction. 


As support for the hypothesis of projection in drawing, and 
to meet the argument that clinicians tend to read into drawings 
that which they know about the subject, the writer performed a 
little informal experiment. He gave Figures 1 and 2 to a group of 
twenty clinical psychologists, explaining that one had been drawn 
by a rapist and the other by someone who approached little girls 
for his sexual gratification. The ps>'chologists were then asked to 
indicate which one had been offered by which subject. Not one 
of the entire group of psychologists made an incorrect choice. 

Since the drawings were so overt in their reflection of the 
underlying traits of the two subjects, and since tliey spoke so 
eloquently of the psychological condition of those who drew 
them, the two drawings were then also given to thirty freshmen 
college students of an English class. It was gratifying to note, 
the students also were 100 per cent correct in their designation 
of which drawing was made by which subject. Apparently, tlien, 
when drawings are particularly clear in their implications, and 
when they reflect extreme conditions, even the uninitiated lay- 
man can understand the language of projective drawing com- 
munication. 


To continue the exemplification of the continuum in size 
which the clinician employing projective drawings may encoun- 
ter. Figure 3 is presented. Figure 3 consists of a male subject’s 
drawing of a male person. Tlie figure is so small, that the reader 
may have trouble locating it; it will he found at the very bottom, 
center, ot the drawing page. 

Whereas Figure 2 is a graphic portrayal of feelings of inade- 
rtlw mfnT 1 f-^dings of insignificane? Not only 
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This drawing, strange as it may seem at first, was drawn by a 
twelve-ycar-old boy with an I.Q. of 150. In spite of his superior 
I.Q., he felt he was without a grain of worth. His father held a 
Ph.D. in one of the social sciences, and his mother a Masters 
degree in an allied area. They so over-pushed the child to attain- 
ments above even his clearly superior capabilities that he soon 
crystalized the self-concept of someone who was, by comparison 
with tliese high standards, clearly inadequate. Obvious preference 
was shown to the subject’s younger sibling which served to rein- 
force the subject’s feelings of insignificance as a person. Also, 
his parents held to the philosophy that watching TV, reading 
comic books or drinking a soda U'oiild spoil the child Here, too, 
their behavior led him to believe that his needs were to be for- 
ever overlooked, just as the drawn person he renders is so easily 
overlooked. Close inspection of the drawing reveals inadequate, 
puny arms that cannot accomplish anything for liimself, a head 
that is bowed down in dejection, and a sad facial expression 


Figure 3 
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Figures 1, 2 and 3 are chosen to illustrate the wide range of 
induidual differences, at least along a single variable (size), 
which reflects the individual differences among the subjects 
themselves. 

In passing, it may be noted that the drawing of the human 
figure (as in Figure 1) can assume the character of an over- 
emphasized, exaggerated portrait of strength or importance, ade- 
quate for self-inflation. Within the normal range, children and 
adolescents tend to draw themselves as more forceful, glamorous, 
or bigger and older than they actually are, which appears to be 
indicative of their oum wishes about themselves. Tliey put into 
the picture drawn a promise of that realih' which they desire. 
Children and adolescents who are capable of compensating, ex- 
press this compensating capacity in their drawings. 

In the opposite direction, on the continuum of size, we find 
the child with somewhat greater feelings of inadequacy, the child 
who has suffered more awareness of the fact that he has been 
bom a pygmy in a world of giants. This child is more prone to 
draw a person as weak, insignificant, and as protected and re- 
inforced by guns, canes, and so on. A\Tiereas the aggressive child 
draws hig, dangerous arms with long fingers, the inadequate 
or withdra\\’n child forgets” to draw hands at all— as though 
the subject had not experienced helping hands when he needed 
them or as if hands were guilty things, which may be used to 
do something which is labeled in our culture as taboo. 

Hinrichs (14) obtained drawings of a person from delinquent 
and non-delinquent boys. To a statistically significant degree, 
the delinquent boys more frequently drew soldiers or cowboys 
as a reflection of their virility slrhin&s (which frequenUy pressed 
them into delinquent acts in an effort to prove themselves more 
possessed of the stereot>TJed traits sjmbolized by soldiers and 
vho attain status ihrougl, the use of fo4 and aggres- 

Sion). 
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subject’s need for greater status, prestige and recognition as a 
maJe than lie feels he possesses. The dra^vn person turns his back 
on the world, much as the subject himself has done, and intro- 
duces a regulation into the picture merely to break it He adds 
the sign, “No Spitting,” so that the draivn person may disobey it- 
Tliis clearly paralleled the subject’s seeking out rules and regu- 
lations merely to break them, to prove to himself and others 
tliat they did not apply to him, that he was outside of the sphere 
that authority could encompass, lliat he was bigger and better 
than the rules and the people who made them. 

In sharp contrast to the traits projected in Figure 4, we have 
those projected by another subject in Figures 5 and 6. 

These two drawings were made by a hventy-eight-year-old 
male. The drawn male is described as a seventeen-year-old boy 
“asking his mother for money.” Here the patient projects him- 
self as immature (that is, much younger than Ins own age), and 


rtifOM 



Figure 4 
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as quite dependent upon a mother-figure Not only does the 
drawn person ask his mother for money, but the subject adds a 
drasNTi sun to tlic picture as a reflection of his need ne\er to be 
Without a stronger, warmth-gwing figure For his drawing of a 
female, he renders a matcmil figure, where other subjects his 
age customanh depict a sex object Not onij is the figure itself 
maternal in outline, but also engaged in extending succor to the 
patient Ills need for nutricnee and a close emotional relationship 
to a mother-figure w’as clearK supported by the behavional pic- 
ture Exen though he was twcnlv eight, if the patient took a girl 
to a dance, his mother would pick him up with the family car 
when tlic dance was oxer, dnxe the girl home, and then bring 
her son home The mother’s successful efforts to keep the subject 
immature, dependent, and inadequate were reflected in the sub 
ject’s psychological makeup and were expressed by (a) his re- 
\eahng self-portrait and (b) his depiction of female figures 

In contrast to the prexious drawings produced by neurotic 
subjects and tliose with character disorders, Figure 7 was drawm 
by a schizophrenic patient The feelings of depersonalization 
which form tlie core of this patient’s pathology clearly define and 
limit his projectixe drawing Along wolh the intense feelings of 
depersonalization which oxerwhelm this individual, the subject 
conveys in his drawing a feeling that be is controlled by outside 
influences His drawing assumes the appearance of a mechanical 
automaton subject to the complete control of someone other 
than himself The patient’s verbal descnptions are consistent 
with this graphic portray<il of his feelings ‘ The face looks very 
enigmatic, but it doesn’t mean anything nothing behind the 
facade just one box on another” 

In contrast to the patient’s present schizoplirenic reaction, we 
have the same person's projective figure drawing obtained three 
years earlier, while the patient was still employing a neurotic 
character armoring dunng his first month of admission to the 
hospital (see Figure 8) 

The patient commented about this drawm person that it 
represented a male clown, whose best part was his “costume or 
disguise’ ‘The worst part is that he is not much of a person 
ineffectual he is too old to be helped he is nobody, 
just a cloxvn in the circus, he is nobody except when he is per 
forming, when he is amusing people ’ Here the feelings of lack 
of worth as a person, the extremely negative self concept and 
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derogaton* evaluation of himself foreshadow the later movement 
across the schizophrenic borderlands. His feelings of inadequacy, 
insufficiency, futility {particularly about recoverability) also 
prophesy the later schizophrenic solution, as does his retreat into 
a “disguise.” Already the draxsoi figure begins to lose human-like 
proportions and inflates itself into a synthetic-like balloon, some- 
what removed from flesh-and-bone qualities, as an early hint of 
beginning feelings of dcpersonaIiz.ition. 

Sometimes in a drawing, a sturdy, vvell-rooted tree sliows a 
strong similarit)’ to the person drawn, who also stands solidly and 
determined; or, on the other hand, a tree and a person both ap- 
jiear shak)’ and on the verge of toppling, so tliat we see that the 
self-image can be projected onto inanimate as well as animate 
concepts (sec Figures 9 and 10). 

The tree was described as, “Dead, it died of some sort of 
blight, it is an old tree, it has now been dead a long time . . and 


Figure 9 
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Figure 10 


the elements have pushed it over, or are presently pushing it 
over. The drawn person also topples. In both drawings we have 
a reflection of the patients anxious concern about his personality 
balance and its precarious position. 

In responses such as this, in which primarily a fear is ex- 
pressed, there may be present an element of wishing for the 
feared event, of wanting to give up active effort and surrender to 
the disintegrating forces. The psychiatric diagnosis was that of 
pre-ps>chosis. 


Tlie depiction of wind blowing fiercely, something ver>' in- 
frequent y introduced into projective drawings, is a direct expres- 
sion of the tremendous environmental pressure to which the pa- 
hZl We may deduce from the position of the 

wfs ’ Tt psyt^hotic condition. (Tl.is proph- 

ec> «as unfortunately verified ten weeks after the projective 
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drawings were obtained ) The pim)" size of the drawTi tree re- 
inforced the tortiiouslj' bent-over position in indicating the ex- 
tremely weak ego-strength of the patient 

Two more examples of projection in the drawing of the tree 
may be found in Figures 11 and 12 

Figure 11 depicts a se\erel> mutilated, nuaged, scarred tree 
with broken-off limbs which the patient has labelled by writing 
in, “Dead limbs ” The whole tree itself is further defined by the 
pahent’s having written, “Dead tree’ beside his drawing This 
thirty-eight-year old male patient was found to ha\e had the 
most astonishing and shocking childhood The twelfth child born 
to his parents, he was neglected as an infant to the point where 
he was allowed to he in his soiled diapers for two to three days 
at a time until sores de\ eloped on his body He had an alcoholic 
fatlier and a severely disturbed mother who fought and bickered 
continually As he grew older, he was subjected to both verbal 
and physical abuse from his father, including blows on the head 
With a cane during his fathers periods of intoxication At the 
age of SIX, the patient ran aw'ay from home and existed by sleep 
ing in doorways and in automobiles while subsisting on the milk 
he stole from doorsteps Alter several ueels of this incredible 
life, he was picked up and was placed in a welfare home for the 
remainder of his developmental >ears The scarring that his early 
hfe expenences had left on his self concept, the wounds and the 
traumas, all left then deep mark And his drawn tree clearly 
mirrors the ravages on his personalit)' He present!} expenences 
lumself as a beaten, emotionally crippled aching individual, who 
lives in a pessimistically toned, depressive atmosphere of acute 
discontent 

The other tree (Figure 12) w’as offered by a twelve >earoId 
boy who had been referred bec.iiise of the following behavior 
he had been observed picking up baby pigs w ith the prongs of a 
pitchfork, throwing dowm baby chicks and cnishing them under 
the heel of his shoe, and at one time setting fire to a bale of hay 
undemeatli a cow On top of this, he had recent!} released a 
tractor to roll dowm a hill onto >ome children (Fortunatel}, the 
children dodged the vehicle in tune ) 

His drawm tree speaks as eloquentlj as does his behavior It 
IS a graphic communication saving in distinct and unequivocal 
language “Keep aw ly from mel* Spear-like branches with 
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lliom Uk, lea\es decorate a sharpir pointed tree trunk. The 
branches rrach out aggressnch in a promise of inflicting sigmfi 
CMt li^ to all those «ho come mthin reach The drawing is 
ni^ft “"<1 “"SO resentments The de 
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The drawing of a person or of a tiee is by no means singulai 
for the receiving of the subjects piojections. Diawings of ani- 
mals, liouses, and otlier objects may also be used to communicate 
deeper feelings. Figure 13 for example, was drawm by a twenty- 
eight-year-old male subject, in response to the request, “Please 
draw a house.” The lines which so directly convey to the viewer 
the distinct impression of bars in the windows, the subject ra- 
tionalized as creases in the window drapes. Not only the barred- 
like windows but also the entire stockade effect conve>s the at- 
mosphere of a prison rather than that of a cozy home 



F/gare 12 
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Figure 13 


This unconsciously motKoted depiction of the subject's homo 
situation direetly parallels the ecisting stale of affairs. Tlie sub- 
ject, at the age of twenty'-eight, was engaged to be married but 
was handicapped in consummating these plans bv the fact that 
he was the sole support of his invalid father and aii aging mother. 
In spite of his many protestations that he enjoyed being able to 
rare for his parents when they needed him, he — at least on lower 
levels of awareness— perceived his situation as imprisoning. 


■ rT'"f ‘*^"'"’2 “ house, the two drawings of the tree and the 

eight drawings of persons that preceded it, all offer convincing 
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The case of Leonard, a hvelve-year-old-bo}', wlio stayed away 
from school because he felt the teachers were picking on him, 
may serve as illustration, Eveessive truancy was his remedy for 
the feeling tliat teachers had it in for him, and would make a 
special scapegoat of him. The tensions within the boy were re^ 
fleeted behaviorally in his doubting eyes, taut face, unceasing and 
jerky chatter, and complete self-centeredness. Knowing no other 
way to establish himself, he tried to do it by bravado, belligerence, 
and a refusal to abide by the rules. It was for tliis latter reason 
tliat he was referred to the witer. Lenny soon earned from his 
peers tlie nickname of “Rock)'.*’ Behind Rocky’s tendency to mis- 
interpret the actions of people in authority was a series of child- 
hood traumatizing experiences with a cold, harsh, and often 



Figure 14 
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Figure 15 

Wutal set oE parents, his mother was bitingly sarcastic and his 
father physically abusive. 

This perception of his parental figures is expressed on paper 
in the subject’s two figure drawings (Figures 14 and 15). Tlie 
mother is clearly presented as orally aggressive and capable of 
inflicting severe damage with her mouth. The hands are absent, 
reflecting Hochy’s perception of his mother as not reaching out 
to him — ungiving and rejecting. She is perceived of in unappeal- 
ing and frightening tones. Rocky’s father figure, on tlic other 
hand, wliilc not orally aggressive, is appcrcciv'ed as capable of in- 
flicting severe physical damage to one’s vital parts. The scissor- 
like fingers seem capable of cutting off anything that protrudes 
from Rocky s Iwdy. Tlie implications of castration anxiety are 
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supi>ortcd by tl)c drawing of a house (Figure 16) in wliich Tlock>’ 
projects onto that which protrudes from the body of the house, 
the chimney, his feelings that that which protrudes from his own 
body is likewise flimsdy attached and vulnerable to separation 
from the body Tlie chimney hangs onto the body of the house 




Figure 16 
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by a mere thread, it is as unatUched as one can drasv a cliirnney 
and stdl keep it part of the house. Rocky’s feelings of vidncr- 
abihty are also espressed iir the house drawing hy its quality ot 
thinness, lack of substance, and lack of capability to withstand 
the pressures and forces of the environment. On one side the 
house already huckles. 

In addition, the suhicct dresses the male drawing in the aii- 
tlioritarian role (militar\' tiniform of liic Kussians) in which he 
apperceives his father to parade. lie then adds the dictatorial 
aspects of his father-image hy labeling the drawn male Stalin. 

Apparently Rock>'’s experiences with his parents have tom a 
deep gash in his feelings of adequacy and left him with no one 
to turn to for help in tending the aching wound. Tl^e drawings 
suggest the intensity of the dowry of antagonism with which 
Rocky liad to start off in life. And once a hoy has suffered re- 
jection, he wall find rejection even where it does not exist. The 
hoy’s fear of, and expectation of, mistreatment at the hands of 
authority figures rippled ouhvard to include the teachers w’ith 
whom he had so much trouble. So Rocky built a w-all of isolation 
and toughness around himself, strong enough — he hoped — to de- 
fend himself against the world. 

In response to the request to draw an animal, he began by 
drawing what he described as “a timid rabbit running away” on 
one side of the page; he then appeared displeased with the draw’- 
ing, turned the page over and on the other side drew' wbat he 
described as “a little wildcat.” Here we see the two sides of the 


coin of Rocky’s inner view’ of himself. His basic feeling of fear- 
fulness and lack of adequacy (as conveyed by the concept, “a 
timid rabbit running aw'ay”), be attempts to hide behind the 
tough-guy fa9ade of “a little wldcal." 

Underneath it all, however, he appears as a lonely boy w’ho 
wears his bitterness and antagonism as a mask to conceal and 
deny his hunger for human wamith. 


One of the early dreams the patient reported was a niglitmare 
in which he tried to hill someone and then fell out of bed. He 
reported, 1 m alwavs trxang to kill someone in my dreams. I was 
beating up a guy in this dream. I had him on the floor and was 
laclang him. almost killing him.” He then followed this with a 
degree o .nsight: "I .rfraicl of the guy, hut I just hit him. 

lum 1 kd him. I w.isnt afraid of him anjmore.” Thus, m Ins 
dreams, Roeky oilers us support for the interpretive deductions 
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made on the basis of his animal drawings, where he attempts to 
hide his feelings of being the “timid rabbit” behind the cloak of 
“a little wildcat.” - 

A word of caution: «nlthoiigh the previous examples were pre- 
sented as graphic illustrations of projection in drawing, they were 
meant to be exercises only. In actual clinical practice, the dangers 
of basing interpretative deductions on isolated bits of data are ob- 
vious. In practice, confirmation of interpretative speculation on 
the basis of one drawing must be checked against not only the 
other drawings, but the entire projective battery, the case his- 
tory, the clinical impression gleaned during the interview with 
the subject and all other available information. If, for example, 
a subject for his Most Unpleasant Concept draws someone hav- 
ing mn over someone else in an automobile, for his house draw- 
ing sketches a picture of a cathedral, and for liis animal drawing 
offers a lamb, the sequence suggests a common denominator that 
one might speculatively read as follows: I attempt to conquer the 
anger and hostility within me by denial and reaction-formation 
(that is, I say that the most unpleasant thing for me would be 
to aggressively harm someone else), by restricting myself to what 
is pure, innocent, good and holy (the drawing of a cathedral) 
and gentle (the choice of a Iamb for an animal drawing) in inter- 
personal exchange. Rage will not erupt (the most unpleasant 
thing I can think of, as reflected in the Most Unpleasant Concept 
Test) if I cling to a saintly ideal (the cathedral drawing and, to 
a lesser degree, the Jamb drawing) to see me through crises which 
may, at times, arise. 

This tentative formulation must then be checked against the 
Rorschach and the clinical impression. On the behavioral level, 
the subject may assume a self-effacing, Pollyanna role in which 
he attempts to present himself as good, sweet and noble. The 
projective drawing induction may be offered further support by 

- In the tlierapy relationship, Boch> has begun to Icam that not .all his 
future relationships uith authority figures are doomed to be (he sterile, harsh and 
traumatizing ones he has erpencnced in the p.ast witli the principle authority 
figures in his life Hence, he is nosv more able to esaluale teachers in an objec- 
tive light as he ssas surprised to find out* “Vou know, some of them realiy 

aren’t such had Joes, I guess” He is beginning to discover a world vvliich can 
be a good place in which to live. 
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the Rorschach content of aggression, hostility, “explosions, blood 
and gore. Thus, if the drawings fit in persuasively with the overt 
behavior and the Rorschach content to make a continuous pattern 
of the reaction-formation variable within the subject s personality, 
we may, with greater confidence, accept their implications. 

Interpretations should ordinarily represent the convergence of 
several, or many patlis, of data. This principle of convergence is 
essentially no different from that which guides dream analysis, 
ps>’choanalytically-oriented therapy, Rorschach interpretation, 
and thema analysis of Thematic Apperception Test data. In fact, 
it is a basic principle of all scientific methodolog>'. 


THE EFFECT OF ART TRAINING ON 
PROJECTIVE DRAWING 

A frequent question that students ask me concerns the inter- 
fering effect of art training, in the elementary and sccondaiy 
schools, upon drawings as an unhampered or free personality re- 
flection. For the ans\ver to this question, one has only to look at 
the speed with which individuals throw off the repressive effects 
of the Palmer handwriting style once they pass the sixth grade, 
the last school level at which this artificial mold is applied to cast 
unnaturally ones true personality expression as it bursts through 
on the ps>'chomotor level. By the eighth grade, students* hand- 
^ting is again as varied as is the range in their personalities. 
Their handTOting has squirmed out of the hampering mold to 
move into freer congruency with their own personality whether 
constneted in size, timid in pressure, bold in size or aggressively 
savage in its attack of the paper, flexible and smoothly function- 
ing or grandiose in its flourishings. 

by its very nature, favors free evpression more 

‘■■“'"’■"g- =‘"'1 “S such it probably contami- 

ine tr^in-’^ '"‘eTJmtation even less than l.andwrit- 

ing training does handwriting analysis 

artist !e^;f °bscrs.ed that one's shill as an 
g^bSr in ,irn““, one's self 

I F n liMR ' ‘o -'.terfere with 

igurcs I, and 18 may serve as illustrations Fieiire 17 w^as 

awn by an osert bisexual with strong feminine identification. 
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He conveys the fact subtly by tlie feminine features he gives his 
male drawing as well as by inipljdng that the clothes are too large 
for the figure. Thus, he reflects his feeling that the role of a male 
is an uncomfortable one for him, one which he does not feel "big 
enough” to fill. 

Parenthetically, it might be observed that the conflict this pro- 
duces within him creates the need for stability reflected in his 
seeking the very base of the page as the line on which to stand 
his figure. 

Figure 18, because of the artistic capabilities of the subject, 
clearly conveyed the opposing poles in the subject’s self-concept. 
The crew-cut, the dangling cigarette, and the flattened, pugilist- 
like nose, clash in direct fashion with the sissified, prissy. Little 
Lord Fauntleroy outfit. 

This jibes with the information in the case history. The sub- 
ject, wiien he was a child, W’as forced to take violin lessons. He 

rttSOH 



} 


Figure 17 
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iLo’ •■«<! ^U,cn carrj.ng h.s ^.oh^ case 
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Ihrourfi as Tile tough gu>” component assimilated 

studsfl m isr " r’"' “ forced into 

selfionLnt— St if drawing as is the effect on Ins 

SI nM Preialent. >ears later at the age of 4S-of the 

sissiBcd element also ingrained into liis inner view of himself 
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Tlie artistic capabilities of the two subjects who drew Figures 
17 and 18, we may observe, aided rather than hindered self-por- 
traiture. 

Waeliner (28) investigated the effect of advanced art train- 
ing on proiccti\'e drawings. He found that tlierc was no differ- 
ence belneen students with and without art training (or art 
interest ) in the degree of accuracy with which they were psycho- 
logically diagnosed, on the basis of their projective drawings. 

THEORETICAL POSTULATES 

The theoretical orientation followed in the present book has 
been expressed elsewhere (24) in the following formulations: 

(A) There is a tendency in man to view the world in an an- 
thropomorphic way, in his own image— and this facilitates the pro- 
jective aspects involved in drawing a house, a tree, a person, an 
animal, or any other concept, for that matter. 

(K) Tlio core of the anthropomorphic view of the environ- 
ment is the mechanism of projection. Projection is defined as that 
psychological dynamism by which one attributes qualities, feel- 
ings, attitudes and stri\ings of one's own to objects of the environ- 
ment (people, other organisms, things). The content of the projec- 
tion may or may not be known to the person as part of himself. In 
this respect the concept of projection endorsed here is broader 
than Freud’s early one which assumed that the content of the 
projection always is repressed and that the function of projection 
is to enable tlie person to deal with an outer danger when it be- 
comes too difiicult to deal with an inner danger which, therefore, 
has to be first repressed and then projected (sucli as is involved 
in denying a trait in one’s self and attributing it to other people 
or objects). 

(C) Distortions enter into the process of projection to the ex- 
tent to which: (a) the projection has a defensive function (pro- 
jection in Freuds sense), (b) tangential, partial, or superficial 
data from the object are invested with meanings from the sub- 
ject’s oum life which do not correspond to the real or total picture 
of the object, and (c) qualities are ascribed to the object, the 
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presence of which the subject denies in himself (again projec- 
tion in Freud’s sense). 

Distortions in the mechanism of projection arc very much like 
the situation of a man who, according to the analogy of Con- 
dor (10), ‘lias only a limited number of slides for a projection 
machine, and, and no matter what the situation or the type of 
screen, can project only his available pictures” (p. 11). 

The emotionally disturbed persons perception of the world 
is not always accurate. It may give him distorted views— and 
one’s characteristic distortions of the world are sampled by pro- 
jective drawings and recorded on paper. 


SUMMARY 

Projective drawings tap the stream of personality needs as 
they flood the area of graphic creativity. Certain concessions 
must, however, be made to psychology’s demand for standard- 
ization: hence, the same concepts (house, tree, person, animal) 
are asked for from the subject, on the same size paper with stand- 
ard material.® 

Armed with the knowledge that man's deeper needs (a) color 
his creative efforts and (b) show an affinity for speaking in pic- 
torial images, the clinician and/ or experimenter has at his disposal 
a rapidly and easily administered technique for eliciting sub- 
merged levels of human feelings. Basically, the subject’s relative 
emphasis of different elements ^v^thIn liis drawings, in addition 
to his global drawing performance, tells us a good deal of what 
matleryo him what it does to him, and what he does about it. 

In the field of projective drawing, interpretation empirically 
msts upon the following foundation stones: (a) The use of com- 

of symbols, derived 

1 ^ °ther such activities 

sieepeU in unconscious determinatinn /U\ r^i- ■ i 

si™ '“’“S-cal phenomena, espeeially the conver- 

sjon_^,oms. obsessions, and compulsions, phobias, and the 

the drawings and eight projec- 
lull iK! more t„llj desenw m a .Tp,'" 
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p!i>'c}iotic sliUci— all of which heconic unclerstanclablc only within 
the framework of the concept of symbolism, (c) Unraveling of 
the syinbohVation employed Jii drawings by inviting the patients 
associations, (d) Empiiical evidence with previous patients’ 
drawings, (e) Following the lead pro\adcd by the frank flooding 
of symbolization onto the drawing page, from the unconscious 
of ps5'cliolics, we can then detect more subtle inunnurings in the 
same tongue of symbolism in tJic drawings of non>psychotics. 
(f) The correlation between projective diawings made at inter- 
vals during the course of therapy and the clinical picture at the 
times the drawings were produced, (g) Internal consistency be- 
tween one drau’ing and anotlier, between the drawings and the 
otlier techniques in the projective battery, between drawings and 
dreams, between drawings and tlie behavioral picture, and be- 
tween drawings and tlie case Inslory. (h) And, lastly but most 
importantly, experimental studies. 

The field of proj*ecti\’e drawing interpretation also rests upon 
several theoretical postulates; (a) There is a tendency in man to 
view the world in an anthropomorphic manner, in his own image 
(b) The core of tlie anthropomorphic view of the envnonment is 
the mechanism of projection, (c) Distoitions enter into the proc- 
ess of projection to the extent to which the projection has a de- 
fensive function, that is, the projection is in the service of ascrib- 
ing to the outer world that which the subject denies in himself. 
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PART II 

EXl’RESSIVE COMPONENTS 



CHAPTER 3 


EXPRESSIVE ASPECTS OF PROJECTIVE 
DRAWINGS 


Eaianuel F. Hamaieb, Ph.D. 

The muscles of an individual are honest. When we try to hide 
what is in our minds, the muscles of our face and shoulders and 
our bodily posture, give us away. It is hard to smile when our 
hearts tell us to cry. 

In fact, very often our psychomotor expression is more elo- 
quent than words. Fidgety fingers or taut facial muscles fre- 
quently belie the words we might try to hide behind. In giving 
a speech, for example, only the shaking of the paper in our hands 
may give our tension away. 

Goldsmith once commented, with his characteristic penetra- 
tion, “The true use of speech is not so much to express our wants 
as to conceal them.” Our muscles can not similarly be controlled. 

In the realm of projective drawings, even the attitude with 
which the subject approaches the task offers a wide range in 
which the personality can manifest itself: the subject might 
draw cheerfully or sourly; silently or garrulously; in a tense man- 
ner or with the calm poise of a man who cooks pancakes in a 
restaurant wndow; with confidence or hesitancy, with one eye 
on tlie examiner, or with apparent complete disregaid of the other 
person’s potential opinion. The clinician also is interested in 
whether cooperation is basic or only superficial as in the case of 
a subject who offers a stick-figure as an index of his compliance 
with the examiner’s request but actually as a disguised evasive- 
ness and/or negativism. 

In addition, the clinician is interested in the structure and 
content of the drawings produced. The size of the drawing, the 
pressure of line, the quality of line, the placement on the draw- 
[ 59 ] 
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ing page, exactness, degree and area of completion and detail- 
ing, s>Tnmetr\-, perspective, proportions, shading, reinforcement, 
and erasures comprise the structural, or expressive, phase of the 
drawing. Content analysis, on the other hand, considers the pos- 
tural tone of the figures, the facial expression, the emphasis upon 
various individual aspects such as the chimney, the window or 
door of the house, the branches or the roots of the tree, the indi- 
xidual parts of the body xvith its clothing and accessories, and the 
Hke. The present chapter will be devoted to the expressive com- 
ponents of drawings, and the remaining chapters which follow 
will he devoted predominantly to content. 

To further differentiate the expressive from tlie content ele- 
ments of communication, we may take an example from language 
expression. The meaning of any sentence depends to a great 
extent on what word, or words, arc emphasired, in addition to 
what words are employed. The meaning changes as different 
xvords are emphasized. For example, the sentence, “I didn’t say 


he stole the cow, can he given a variety of meanings hy employ'- 
ing different ex-pressive emphasis; 1. 7 didn’t say ho stole the 
cow. (But somebody else said so.) 2. I tUdnl say he stole 
the cow. (But I’m perfectly xvilling to say so.) 3. I didn’t say 
he stole tlie cow. (But that is what I thought.) 4. 1 didn’t say he 
stole tlie cow. (But somebody did.) 5. I didn’t say he stole the 
com. (But he stole everything else.) 

In similar fashion, the expressive emphasis in drawings con- 
veys different nuances of meaning. In fact, children will at times 
reflect their feelings on paper in purely expressive manner with- 
out employing any form xvliatsoever. Some children will draw 
what they label a happy line” or a “lazy line,” or even a “nervous 
line. And certainly they xvill employ colors, throwing them onto 
he page xwthout any content, to express fun, excitement, quiet 

r": Z’ of color, a child once com- 

mented that red was a party feeling” and pale blue was “sleepy.” 

being dug out, refincxl. and for^ed^t: XnTmol'foTIs dirv 
“g” (p:^l^r"" “brain ^t'- 
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Children’s expressive movements Inve diagnostic potential 
whether thev are gross (ns m the plaj-tlieiapy room) or confined 
(as on the drawing page) A child might withdraw into a cornei 
of the room, or sit on tlie edge of tlie chair, as though he were 
read) to run aw a), and if he were given a big sheet of paper, 
he might follow suit bv drawing cautiouslv in one corner of the 
page onK At the other extreme, a child might sit at a table as 
though he wished to occup> the whole space showing no con 
sideration for the other children there No paper is big enough 
for him cither, and his drawings expand beyond the drawing 
sheet ' 

Adults tend to express their conslriclne, expansive or aggres 
sive patterns more in tlieir handling of the space on the paper 
than in overt, obvious withdrawal or expansion in the clinicians 
office Therefore, projective teclmiques arc frequenti) found 
to be more useful with adults than children since the former 
have more sopliisticated defensive hvers covering their basic 
needs Children, on the other hand cmplo) Jess defensive fa 
gades and arc more apt to reveal themselves in frank or diiect 
fashion 

Each individual, whether child or adult, however, expresses 
himself in movement patterns which are characteristic and which 
reveal the unity (or disunity) of his personalit), and which also 
express the cultural movement patleins which he has molded in 
his idios) ncratic wa) 

The difficulties of capturing recording and measuring the 
transient qualities of overt movement are obvious it becomes 
necessary to seek some means of doing so Projectiv e drawings 
appear to answer this need, for they capture movements on 
paper 

Wolff (21) has made an interesting contribution in his dis 
covery of the rhythmic quotient b) careful measurements of 
drawings made by pre school children, blind persons, epileptic 
children, and African children He has discovered that there are 

^We may assume e\en before we communicate directly with these children 
that the behavior of the former expresses mistrust loneliness and fear that the 
behavior of the latter evpresses pseudo self confidence to aggressue proportions 
or else the compensabon of the show off m an effort to cover weakness 
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de&nite proportional ratios in the size of form elements whicli are 
characteristic of each individual, whicli do not var>' with his age, 
and which appear relative!)'' early in life. Ilis findings tend to 
demonstrate the reliahilit)' of expressive movements. 

Tliis correlation between personality and psychomotor pat- 
terns has long fascinated the student of psychological d>Tiamics. 


SEQUENCE 

By analj’zing our drawing lest data in terms of the sequential 
emergence of drive derivatives, defense and adaptation, we 
ness djmamic and economic shifts which at the same time lay 
bare structural features of the subject. By examining samples 
of ongoing drawing processes we Ijave an opportunity to study 
in slow motion, as it were, the structural features of conflict and 
defense. 

In the microcosm of the interaction between a subject and 
the drawing page we may, for example, see a subject give tiny 
shoulders to his drawm person, then erase tliem, and finally en- 
dow the drawn person uith compensator)’, overly-broad shoul- 
ders. From this we may postulate that the subject’s first reaction 
to a new situation is one of inferiority feelings which he then 
quicldy attempts to cover-up with a facade of capability and ade- 
quacy, which, however, he overdoes to the point of “protesting 
too much.” 

It is quite as important to compare one whole drawing with 
another in sequence, as it is to note the sequence in which die 
details of a single drawing are produced. 


For example, a male, thirty-eight years of age, first drew a 
large, threatening female with feet placed in a broad stance and 
wi J face wcanng a stem expression. She was clothed in a riding 
finn p" whip in her hand. Following this depic- 

““d Pu-Hive female figure, tl.e subject 
f^lhe “"d hesitantly reached 

”ti?ronl V ” P™>- --le ''ho stood 

tel dejeetcdly. I.ead bent, ar^s behind the 

tet ,1.^ X" subjugated posture. Tl.e sub- 

’u'e.nras'CL^T;^: “ 
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At times it is llie line quality to whicli the subject s sequential 
treatment gives diagnostic significance. An initially timid, tenta- 
tive and hesitant line may be reacted to by some subjects with 
erasure and a subsequent still more sketchy, insecure line or, 
on the otlicr hand, ma\’ be reinforced by going over it again and 
again to the point where it assumes a superficial veneer of con- 
fidence and boldness. 

Sequential analysis thus provides ns with a series of behavior 
samples recorded on paper. 

Perhaps the most deviant sequence observed (5) occiined in 
tJie drawing of a person in which first tlie feet were drawn, then 
the licad, then the knees, and then the legs, and finally all these 
disjointed segments were connected. Tlie finished product, how- 
ever, gave no indication of such deviant concept formation. It 
was only in the sequence that the subject revealed the disordered 
thinking produced by die deep psycJiopatliology tliat surged 
within liim and tlncatened to overwlielm him. 

Sequential analysis of the set of drawings may provide clues 
to the amount of drive or energ>' of the subject. And it may pro- 
vide data which allow an appraisal of the subject s control over 
this drive. Does the subject, for instance, break down under the 
emotionally-tinged associations that are presumably aroused by 
the different drawing concepts, or is lie able to handle himself 
well in these spheres. Progressive psychomotor decrease, as he 
proceeds from one drawing to the next in the set of projective 
draivings, suggests liigli fatiguability. Progressive pS)'chomotor 
increase suggests excessive stimulability. Frequently subjects are 
somewhat disturbed initially, but soon become calm and work 
efficiently as they proceed from the first to the last drawing. This 
is presumably simply ‘^situational anxiety” and is not indicative 
of anything more serious. 

If the subject, however, initially accepts the drawing task 
without much protest, produces a fairly good drawing for his 
first offering (the House in the House-Tree-Person test), shows 
obvious fatigue on the next drawing (in this case, the Tree), 
and after having laboriously produced, say the head of his Per- 
son abandons the task, the clinician would have to consider, 
among other things, a definite depressed state. (The drawings of 
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bignificantly depiessed subjects arc cbaracteri7,ed by either a 
marked paucity of details or an inability to complete all of the 
drawings, however scantily, or both.) 

Sometimes boiderline psychotics will reveal their disorder 
by their emotional reaction, in the sequence from one drawing 
to the next. As they get into the more obviously interpersonal 
areas, in their progression from the drawing of a House to that 
of a Tree to that of a Person, annoyance may give way to fear, 
and fear to panic. 


SIZE 

The size of the drawn concept contains clues about the sub- 
ject’s realistic self-esteem, his characteristic self-expansiveness, 
or his fantasy self-inflation. Figures 1, 2 and 3 of the preceding 
chapter serve to illustrate the correlation between the size of the 
drawn figure and the degree of adequacy of the subject. 

Tiny drawings are presented by subjects with feelings of in- 
adequacy and perhaps with withdrawal tendencies. On the other 
hand, the too large drawing, the drawing that tends to press out 
against tlie page’s borders, denotes feelings of environmental 
constriction with — and, this is noteworthy — concomittant over- 
compensatory action or fantasy (see Figure 1, drawn by the 
rapist, in the preceding chapter). This finding of Buck’s (5) in 
regard to overly large drawings is supported by Hammer’s study. 
The Frustration-Aggression Hypothesis Extended to Socio-Bacial 
Areas (9). Four hundred House-Tree-Person (H-T-P) drawings 
were obtained from Negro and white children in the South, rang- 
ing in grade level from first to eighth. The assumption upon which 
the study was based was that for a Negro child, the white world 
IS often found to be full of disappointments, frustrations and 
t ireat, ot i cos ert and overt. The environment was assumed to 
he more constricting, and conducive to frustration and aggres- 
sion, for the Negro than for the white child. The drasvings of the 
Negro children ss-ere found to be conspicuously too large for the 
drasvn page, without adequate space framing them. They tended 
drorv'l ■'vhereas those of the white chil- 

trZrnlrl’ "" f hypothesis that the feeling of 

pro uce by a restraining environment is reflected in 
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llic sj/c of t])c thawing The Inpotlicsis tiiat tlie subject who 
draws an o\erl> large figure luxs a stiong aggiessive stream was 
offered support b\ the fact that tlie Peisons drawn by the Negro 
children more often than not earned weapons, had sharply 
squared shoulders, aggressuc fingers, oi well-defined teeth 
Prcckei (iS), too, found that exaggerated size mas be con- 
sidered as exidcnce of aggressueness or motor release Zimmer- 
man and Garfinkic (22) also found tliat lack of restiaint m tlie 
size of drawings correlated with aggressueness and a tendency 
toward the release of this aggressueness into the enMronment 
In regard to small size, Trauh (3) and Lembke (3) who inde 
pcndcntly studied the diawings of hold and timid children ob 
ser\ed that extremeh small drawings were associated with feel- 
ings of mfenoritx 

Wnehnei (19) reports that girls whose free diawmgs weie 
\cry small, were, on the basis of otlier criteria, found to be 
anxious, sh), constricted, or highly self-controlled Alschulei and 
IIattwick(2) found that children who drew small figures, oi 
who worked with restiictcd masses in tlieir drawings, tended 
as a group to show more withdrawing emotionally dependent 
bcliaxior than did the total group Elkiscli (7) found that com- 
pression in drawings con\cys a feeling of discomfort, of being 
shut m, of piessmc 


PRESSURE 

Piessure of pencil on paper has been found like size, to be 
an indication of the subject s energ) level (12 18 10) In regard 
to reliability, it was found by Hethenngton (10) that subjects are 
rather remarkably constant in their piessure 

Alschulei and Hattwick (2) reported that children who drew 
with heavy strokes were usiiall> more assertive than other chil- 
dren Light stiokes were the result of either (a) low energy level 
or (b) restramt and repiession 

In an investigation of the diawings of abnormal subjects, 
Pfiester (3) found that feaifiil neurotics, chronic schizophrenics, 
and advanced catatonics showed little pressure, resulting in small 
faint lines Psychopaths, organic cases, epileptics, and enceph- 
alitics characteristically employed heavy pressure Variation in 
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pressure was found among the more flexible, adaptable indi- 
viduals, in contrast to the greater unifonnity of pressure displayed 
by catatonics and the feeble-minded. 

Buck (5) also found that heaw lines drawn with great force 
were usually produced by organics. Extremely tense subjects at 
times, may, however, also draw the sort of line for which organic 
subjects show a prediliction. 

At the other end of the continuum, light, vcr>' faint lines are 
preferred by inadequate and/or depressed individuals. 


STROKE 

Alschuler and Hattwick (2) found that children svho drew' 
w-ith long strokes stood out for their controlled behavior, whereas 
children who worked svith short strokes showed more impulsive 
behavior. 

Mira (17) also xvrites, "In general, the length of movement 
of a stroke tends to increase in inhibited subjects and decrease 
in excitable ones." 

Children who used straight-line strokes tended to be assertive; 
those xvho used circular strokes tended to be more dependent 
and more emotional (2). Krout (14) found that rounded lines 
were associated with femininity and straight lines with aggressive 
moods. Jagged lines— which incidentally appeared as the sj'mbol 
of the most aggressive unit in Hitler’s army — w'cre associated with 
hostility. 


Buck (o) indicated that broken, indecisive lines, or lines that 
were continuous only because they had been frequently rein- 
forced, were usually indicative of insecurity or aiuxiety. Tlie 
present waiter has found tight lines (thin and stretched long), 
which radiate a feebng of tension, to bo offered in the drawings 
of those subjects whose emoUonal state was taut as an improperly 
tnn«l, ducordant violin. Sketchy lines, if overemphasized, reflect 
anxiety, timidity, lack of self-confidence, hesitancy in behavior 
and in the meeting of new situations. 

disconnPf^^.5*^X*i!^ 'Iraw pictures in which every set of lines is 
andl?rn,l eyes may not be inside the face, and fingers 

and hands are attached to die wrong places or not at all. There 
>S stress or purposeless direction in eveiy line. The rhythmic. 
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fluent lines of healthier subjects are absent. This type of distance 
from reality, confusion, and bizarreness in drawing strongly sug- 
gest psychotic trends. 

Erasures, if excessive, are found to be a graphic correlate of 
(a) uncertainty and indecisiveness, or (b) self-dissatisfaction. 

'^^^ith^n the area of normality, we find that good adjustment 
is implied by drawings made predominantly with decisive, well- 
controlled, free-flowing lines. 

DETAILING 

Inadequate detailing has been found to be the preferred 
drawing reaction of subjects with distinct withdrawal tenden- 
cies (5). The absence of adequate detailing conveys a feeling 
of emptiness and reduced energ)% so characteristic of subjects 
employing defenses of withdrawal, and at times depression. 

Excessive detailing, on the oilier liand, as might be e.xpected 
on the basis of general empirical contact with an emotionally dis- 
turbed population, occurs in tJie obsessive-compulsive. Brick (4) 
found that compulsive children tended to detail every cobble- 
stone, every rail in a fence, and every minute aspect of the con- 
cept d^a^vn. Waehner (19) reports that students who made mi- 
nutious details were described by their peers as overly neat, 
pedantic and constricted. 

Neurotic children or adults who have the feeh'ng that the 
world around them is uncertain, unpredictable and/or danger- 
ous, tend to seek to defend themselves against inner or outer 
chaos by creating a rigidly ordered, highly structured world. 
The drawings of these subjects will be ver}^ exact. These people 
will create rigid, repetitious, elements in their drawings. There 
is nothing flowing or relaxed in the lines, the drawings, or in 
their total presentation. Everything is put together by force- 
as though they feel that without this pressure everything would 
fall apart. 

Too perfect a drawing performance, executed with unusual, 
exacting control and care, is offered by patients who range from 
obsessive-compulsive to incipient schizophrenics or early or- 
ganics. The “too-perfect” performance reflects the effort of these 
types of patients to hold themselves together against the threat 
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of imminent disorganization. It is a direct manifestation of their 
In-per-rigilance, and implies the presence of a relatively weak 
ego, so afraid of a hrealc-through of forbidden impulses that it 
dares not rela\ its constant vigilance. 

The most frequent emotional accompaniment of the excessive 
detailing of one’s drawing, is a feeling of rigidity. Stiffly dranm 
trees or animals parallel the same quality in the drawn person. 
In this regard, the latter may be presented as standing rigidly at 
attention, with body and head veiy erect, legs pressed closely 
together, and arms straight and held close to the body. The 
kinaesthetic emphasis, in these projections, is on the erect posture 
and on the rigid tension with which the posture is held, keeping 
die self closed off against the world around. Tliese drawing per- 
formances often express a most unfree, rigidly controlled, and 
basically defensive attitude. This is the characteristic draxving 
performance of people to whom spontaneous relations to oUiers 
and the xx orld around them are an acute threat. 

Tlie most recent draxxing of this nature seen by the xm'ter 
xvas offered by an eight-year-old boy who suffered the effects 
produced by over-pushing, demanding, high aspiring parents. 
Tlie tightness underscored in the boy's draxxdngs reflected his 
feeling of constriction and helplessness, his feeling of being 
packed like a bird’s egg in the cotton of his parents’ ambition 
for him. 

Such draxvings, with their suggestion of rigidity of defense 
and limited adaptix'eness, haxc been found in the projectixe data 
of subjects usually unable to relax, or to perform casually or im- 
pulsixely. Instead, they do so dutifully, cautiously or perfection- 
istically. Such defensive rigidity- precludes the spontaneity and 
self-assertixeness that allow a legitimate amount of irresponsi- 
bility, laziness” and self-indulgence. 


regarded as one of the most cle 
incs xxv'l V It >5 not surprising, therefore, tliatdraxx 

to^iidi'i i'‘ wmmetrx- have been fount 

lecls emotional life. Meraer W„!lrs{21) stndv of the abstrac 
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drawings of children offers objective support for this observa- 
tion. 

At the otlier extreme, when bilateral syinmetiy is stressed 
to the point of producing an effect of rigidity, it signifies an 
obsessive-compulsive system of emotional contiol (miicli as does 
the rigidity factor discussed in the section above) which may 
express itself in repression and overintelicctiialization. Waeh- 
ner (19) found .another clinical group to show rigid s>Tnmetr>': 
depressed patients. Sixty per cent of the pictuies of depressed 
neurotics showed rigid symmetry, compaied to 25 per cent of 
a control group. 


PLACEMENT 

Children who centered their work on the dr.awing page, ac- 
cording to Alschuler and Hattwick (2), tended to show more 
self-directed, self-centered and more emotional belnivior than 
did the total group. Children who did off-center work tended 
to show more uncontrolled, dependent qualities. 

If not carried to meticulous extremes, the centering of gi'aphic 
elements was found by Wolff (21 ) to indicate ‘high security.” 

In regard to placement on the horizontal axis of the page, 
Buck (5) hypothesizes that the farther the mid-point of the 
drawing is to the right of the mid-point of the page, the more 
likely is the subject to exhibit stable, controlled beh.avior, to be 
xvilling to delay satisfaction of needs and drives, to prefer in- 
tellectual satisfactions to more emotional ones. Conversely, the 
further the mid-point of the drawing is to the left of the mid- 
point of the page, tlie greater is the likelihood that the subject 
tends to behave impulsively, to seek immediate, frank, and emo- 
tional satisfaction of bis needs and drives. Koch (13) indepen- 
dently, on the basis of his projective drawing work on the ‘Tree 
Test” in Switzerland, identifies the right side of the page with 
“inhibition,” which is consistent with Buck’s concept of emphasis 
on the right side of the p.age suggesting intellectual control. 
Wolff’s (21) finding that subjects who were attracted to the right 
side of the page in their drawings showed introversion, and those 
to tlie left side of the page extroversion, is consistent with Buck’s 
findings, in that introversion is associated with the capacity to 
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delay satisfaction, and extroversion the seeking of more im- 
mediate gratifications. 

Concerning placement along the vertical dimension ol me 
drawing page. Buck oilers the following h>T)othesis: the higher 
the mid-point of the drawn concept is above tlie mid-point ot 
the page, die greater the implication (a) that the subject feels 
he is striving hard, that his goal is relatively unattainable; (b) 
that the subject tends to seek satisfaction in fantasy rather than 
in reality; or (c) that he tends to keep himself aloof and rela- 
tively inaccessible. 

The further below the average mid-point of the page that 
the mid-point of the drawing is located, the greater the likeli- 
hood (a) that the subject feels insecure and inadequate, and 
that this feeling is producing a depression of mood, or (b) that 
the subject finds himself reality-bound or oriented toward the 
concrete. 

Levy’s (13) findings are consistent w itli Bucks. Children 
whose drawings are placed in the upper half of the sheet usuallr 
have hi^ standards of achievement, for the attainment of which 
they constantly strive. Adults whose figures are placed in the 
upper half of the page frequently are those who feel unsure of 
themselves ( up in the air”). Subjects whose drawings nre 
placed at the bottom of the page seem to be more firmly rooted, 
thou^ occasionally depressed and harboring a defeatist atti* 
tilde. 


Anthropological investigations concur in indicating the uni- 
versal equating of up” with ideation or fantas)' or the world of 
ideas, and “down” with the terrestrial, the firm, the solid, and the 
concrete. 

If a comer is chosen for placement, it most often is the upper 
left. Normative studies show a negative correlation between age 
and prefemed use of this quadrant. Weider and Noller (20) and 
Jolles (11) found that the youngest children in an elementar)' 
school preferred the upper left quadrant, that as they progressed 
rom first to e.gluh grade, they gradually moved their drawngs 
..'i'nhil, ”°‘™.Ui\e pl.ieemeiit was just about page center for the 
si nfr'e 5 "om'ative studies are consistent 

M individuals manifest a 

tendeno- to h.de the.r drawings asvay in the upper left comer. 
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Figures «liicli cling to llic edge of the paper (like windows 
drawn clinging to the edge of tlie walls) reflect a need for support, 
fear of independent action, and lack of self-assurance on the part 
of the subject. In a recently completed, as j'ct unpublished, study 
of tlie writer's this type of placement was found to differentiate 
dependent from independent children. The tendency to edge 
the drawing over to an end of the page correlated .74 with teach- 
ers’ ratings of the childrens’ dependency needs on a S-point con- 
tinuum. 


MOTION 

Motion is occasionally indicated in projective drawings, and 
most frequently done so by children. Waelmer ( 19) observed that 
gifted children produced the most pictures including motion 
(people walking or running, dogs leaping, birds flying, trees sway- 
ing and the like). Depressives had few, and psychotics had either 
few or many motion elements. Feeble-minded children had the 
least motion elements. 

In a study comparing movement on both the Rorschach and 
in free drawings, do Assis Pacheco (6) studied 751 free drawings 
and 666 Rorschach interpretations obtained from children rang- 
ing from seven to twelve and one-half years of age. Animal Move- 
ment on the Roischach correlated positively with motion in the 
drawings, although Human Movement on the Rorschach did 
not. This is consistent with the fact that the childish needs feel 
more at home in the animal content. 

DEFECTIVE SYNTHESIS AND OTHER 
PSYCHOTIC SUGGESTIONS 

Defective synthesis is characteristic of the drawings of those 
with major emotional upheavals. Examples are known of highly 
gifted artists who, during periods of mental derangement, re- 
gressed to the level of a child’s arh'stic powers, and produced 
pictures consisting of a muddled and disordered mass of details, 
without any leading idea. Some of the works of Josephson, the 
Swedish painter, furnish all too apt illustration of this fact 

The twisted landscape of the minds of psychotic patients is 
reflected in the equally disorganized production on the drawing 
page. In addition, profuse smudgy shading is not unusual as a 
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direct reflection of tlie atmosplierc of psyclioiis, gray witli secret 

discontentment. , , 

In a study of tlie spontaneous drawings of psycliotics, Monr 
(3) found perseveration and repetition of subject matter to lie 
characteristic of schizophrenics. 

Not only are the productions of the psychotic apt to he fan- 
tastic, peculiar, and hizarre, and even of apparent hewildering 
purposelessness (8), hut they are often characterized hy a mis- 
ture of mediums, such as a comhination of writing and drawing 
(3). One is tempted to speculate that this mising of mediums 
reflects efforts at compensation for a feeling of hreahdown ot 
capacity for basic communication. 

Malraux (16), years ago, formulated the view that the in- 
sane” artist holds an ‘‘inner monologue” with himself in which 
he speaVs solely for himself, whereas “the genuine artist holds a 
dialogue with the world.” Such an interpretation of psychotic 
art is related to the pre-dynamic psychologj- of the epoch before 
Freud. The recent findings of psychoanalytic, projective tech- 
nique, and other approaches have rejected the view that psy- 
chotic art is meaningless. It is now recognized that tlie s>'mbolic 
projections of mental patients are all meaningful whether or not 
clinicians, at the present time, have yet attained the capacity for 
understanding such communication. 

In c-onclusion, it may he said that the pencil stroke, at the 
moment of contact, carries inevitably, in the u ords of the Ameri- 
can artist, Robert Henri, “the exact state of being of the subject at 
that moment into the work, and there it is, to he seen and read 
by those who can read such signs.” 
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CHAPTER 4 


PROJECTIVE FIGURE DRAWLYG 

Sidney Levy, Ph.D. 

INTRODUCTION 

Ihe profession of psychology is much like hving, which has 
been defined by Samuel Butler as ‘the art of drawing sufficient 
conclusions from insufficient premises/ Sufficient premises are 
not to be found, and he \vho, lacking them, will not draw tenta- 
tive conclusions, cannot advance'* (1, p. 22). 

The psychologist who attempts to capture the infinite com- 
plexity of a human being, and having captured it, strives to com- 
municate what he perceives, is doomed to failuie. He is m the 
desperate position not only of aiiiving at sufficient conclusions 
from insufficient premises, but in the process he is forced to use a 
primitive language which lacks sufficient piecision or adequate 
extension; and all are in the service of abstractions which are too 
cimde and lack an undetermined number of dimensions. Thus 
he is doomed to final failuie. “There is no conclusion,” said Wil- 
liam James (2). 

However, not all inconclusiveness is equally so. It may be 
said that there is a hierarchy of ignorance and of failuie and 
altliough the latter inevitably overshadows any attempt to come 
to climactic understanding of a human person, excitement, in- 
sight, knowledge and even glory may sometimes attend such 
failure. 

The interpietation of projective figure drawings is without 
sufficient experimental validation, rarely yields unequivocal in- 
formation and frequently misleads the unwary, the naive, the 
reckless and the impulsive. All this is equally true of the Rors- 
chach Test, or any other psychological technique or, for tliat 
matter, any technique in natural or social science. 

Notwithstanding these limitations the use of Projective Fig- 
f83l 
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ure Drawings may be so fruitful, economical and profound a 
source of information and insights about a personality, that with 
each passing year my fondness for it grows, and tlic returns from 
the use of this technique become ever more satisfying. For pure 
drama and excitement tlie figure drawings, and the story they 
tell, in The Case of Mr. P. (Chapter 7) is not often equalled. 

Freud has said “nothing is too trifling as a manifestation of 
hidden psychic processes” (3, p. 91). 

Under the impact of Freuds ideas, “art has become, next 
to dreams, the acknowledged via regia into the deptlis” (4, p. 10)* 
He dignified the trivial acts of ordinary* life by elevating them 
to something meaningful, and through his investigations he laid 
the groundwork on which tliis most trixial form of art, figure 
draxving, assumes incredible significance. But a word of wamingl 
In his early researches Freud sometimes committed errors of 


simplistic interpretation, e.g., “the hat has been adequately es- 
tablished as a symbol of the genital organ. . (4, p. 143). 

Freud, a searching genius, quickly corrected this error having 
discovered the complexity* of sy-mbol and symptom formation, 
^d very early in his investigations revealed that any given sy*m- 
hol s^ptom, act or product, may be produced by 57 different 
combinaUons of circumstance. In short, the single dimension, 
diction^ or “pat” approach to meanings quickly yielded to a 
multi-dimemional, field approach in his work. Thus, a “hat,” 
w it ® in a dream, a fantasy, or in a drawing may have n 

number of different meanings depending on tlie “field” or or- 
gani^Uonal matrix, which produces it. In one case a hat may 
signny ma e genital, in another case it may suggest a female 
genital, m a ^rd it may signify social prestige, in a fourth it 
may express depression, in a fifth perhaps concealment of impo- 

1 ^ f “ ("clamping the lid on”) and on, and 

on. and on (see sect.on on tlie Head, p. 103). 

irnno!. . timorous individuals who would like to 

ciSr mTo “ "'■'■"'Plitrity which does not in fact 

mTi ml r" '’“‘1 '"Sh in protest. “If a datum can 

le^otW 1 in another and something 

ton Z ™ It's a -heads 

>ou Min. tails I lose s.tuaUon." This is a c-rv of tnguish in the 
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face of a complicated univeise, only the anguish is disguised as 
skepticism and is wed to ignorance. 

The truth, as I see it, is that: 

1. Every drawing, symptom, fantasy or act has a history out 
of which it was produced. 

2. This history is a dynamic, organized held of vectors. 

3. The drawing or symbol in a given case is produced by a 
unique field. 

4. The same drawing or symbol in another case may be the 
resultant of a different field.' 

5. The field which pioduces a particular drawing or symbol 
is “layered,” i.e., multidimensional.- 

6. That a drawing or symbol is economic and over-deter- 
mined,® 

7. A particular psychodynamic in one matrix of factors may 
produce drawing symbol A; in another matrix it may produce 
non-A; in still anotlier it may produce contra-A; in another reci- 
procal-A. 

The amount of information which may be secured from this 
projective technique varies with tlie psychologists apperceptive 
mass, i.e., his understanding, experience, and skill. The best kind 
of preparatory training for the drawing analyst may be couises 
in the pluralism of William James, the multidimensional linguistic 
symbols of James Joyce (5), the dream interpretations of Freud 
(6), the explorations in symbolism by Stekel and Jung, and a 
personal psychoanalysis! 


ASSUMPTIONS 

1. The basic assumption is that figure drawings are deter- 
mined. As Rieff (7) has stated, Freud and his contemporaries 

1 E g , A headache may be “ctiused” by \arious fields of vectors In one case 
it may be produced by Ijypoglyccnua, jn another by Iiypotension, in a third by 
repressed hostility, etc. 

- On one level an armless individual may represent a “wish to be castrated”; 
on a “layer” under tins level, it may represent a strong genital drive associated 
with guilt, etc. 

^ A particular part of a dr.avving may be tlic economic resultant of training 
factors, biological engineering factors, cultural factors, and ps>chod>iiainic 
factors. 
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and descendants have convinced us that every act is determined, 
e.g., rage, compulsion, dream, trivial error, or slip of the tongue. 
However, none of tliese can be dignified or institutionalized as a 
psychodiagnostic technique. To merit inclusion as such, a tech- 
nique must be concerned with segments of behavior which are 
nuclear. 

2. The second assumption is that a figure drawing U deter- 
mined by nuclear psychodynamic factors. To understand this 
concept one may refer to chemistry where the color of a chemical 
substance is determined but is peripheral for most purposes and 
not of central significance. However, the atomic configuration of 
a chemical is nuclear. 


3. The tliird assumption is Uiat this nuclearity comes about 
as a result of the "body image” concept (8). According to this 
concept, each of us carries about in his psychic apparatus an 
image, physical in structure and largely unconscious, of tlie kind 
of a person he is. Furthermore, this image is based in part on 
convention, in part on body sensation and structure, and in. part 
on symbolic translation from attitude into bodily characteristic. 
That this translation takes place is readly ascertainable by a study 
of cartoons where a square jaw” for example stands for the char- 
acteristic of determination and strength, etc. 

4. Although a figure drawing is determined by a combination 
of cultural, personal training, biomechanical, transitory, and char- 
acterological factors, tlie latter may be isolated, identified and to 
some extent quantified. 


For example, the following drawings were obviously executed 
by subjects who had art training (Figures 1 and 2). 

However, the art training docs not disguise the charactero- 
lopcal aspects but blends with them. Rouault, Renoir, Picasso 
aU art training-but how different their art! A study of the 
Ute of each of these artists reveals the intimate relationship be- 
vveen his life experiences and personality on the one hand, and 
nis art on the other (9), 

o. Tliere are intermediating operations between the details 
a rawing and the forces which determine them; these opera- 
ons Ime a j^ammar and a svmtax similar to that which governs 
dream s>ml>ols, fantasy formations and somatic displacements. 
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Some other factors are wortiiy of consideration. Attempts to 
evaluate tlie leliability and validity of a psychological procedure 
are desirable and necessary. However, techniques foi so doing 
must be adequate to the subject matter; otheiwise, the validity 
inde.x may refer not to the subject matter being investigated, but 
rather to tlie naivete or shallowness of the validating technique. 
For e.vample, at one time the reliability of the Rorschacli was 
investigated by using the odd-even teclinique applied to the 
Rorschacli cardsi Anyone who knows a smattering about the 
Rorschach can see that this would yield a low coelhcient of re- 
liability which would be related not to the Roischach but to the 
investigators lack of information. One kind of validation study 
which may be meaningful is suggested in the Case of Mr, P. 
(Chapter 7) where sequential figure drawings parallel the sub- 
jects own changing life situation, di earns, fantasies, associations 
and external behavior, 
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Figure 1 
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Figure 2 

In the section on human figure drawings first tlie basic Draw- 
A-Person technique will he described and then elaborated and 
aiscussed. 

DWiW-A-PERSON TECHNIQUE 
This may be regarded as a type of situational test in which 
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llie Mil)]ect 15. picstMitcd not only with the problem of cliawiiig a 
person, I)iit witli (he problem of oiienliiig, adapting and behav- 
ing in a sitnation. In Iiis efforts to solve these problems lie en- 
gages in verbal, expressive and motor behavior. Tin’s behavior, 
as' well as the dr.iwing itself, piovides the data for psychological 
analysis. 

The Uasic Procedure 

Tlic following paragraphs present the ecpiipment, directions, 
observations and interpretations of the Diaw-A-Person Techni- 
cpie. 

Equipment, The basic proceduie consists in piesenting tlie 
subject with a moderately soft pencil and Iilaiik paper appioxi- 
inately SW by 11 inches in size. The paper should be placed in a 
pile within arms reach so that the subject may select the sheet 
and place it in any position he prefers. Tliere sliould be an ade- 
quate flat desk surface and sufficient illumination. Tlie individual 
must be comfortably seated, with sufficient room for arms and 
legs. At this point it seems appropriate to caution against the 
frequently observed practice of permitting the subject to be 
seated along the side of a desk so that it becomes necessary for 
him to twist his body and sliouldcis. It is also undesirable to use a 
surface area so limited that the subject cannot rest his arms upon 
it. It is desirable to pennit the subject to assume liis usual state 
£»/ rehitation so that any physica) tensioj^s may ho assumed to he 
endogenous rather than imposed upon him by the external phy- 
sical situation. 

Directions. It will be assumed that rapport has been estab- 
lished between examiner and subject. The examiner says; '‘Will 
you please draw a pcison.” This may result in a number of ques- 
tions, such as “The whole ijeison?” “What kind of person?” and 
in many protestations about tlie artistic ineptitude of the subject. 

In response to tlie class of questions relating to the kind of draw- 
ing, the examiner should limit himself to a very general state- 
ment, such as “Draw whatever you like in any way you like.” This 
may be repeated in an effort to encourage and stimulate the sub- 
ject, but no more specific directions should be given. In response 
to expressions of doubt about the artistic competence of the 
subject, the examiner may say: “That*s all right; we’re not intei- 
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ested m how well you draw as long as you draw a person. This 
may be repeated and rephrased, but may not be made more 
specific. 

At this point the subject may respond in any one of a number 
of ways. For example, lie may draw a complete person, an in- 
complete person, a cartoon, a "stick” figure, a stereotype, or an 
abstract representation of a person. Or he may express continuing 
reluctance. Each of these kinds of behavior yields information 
about the individual and is not to be regarded as wasteful of 
time. The clinician is just as much interested in the subjects 
behavior preliminary to and during the drawing as he is in the 
resulting artistic production- If the subject continues to be re- 
luctant, the examiner may use whatever skills, teclmiques or 
persuasion are available to him without giving any additional 
specific information. The fact Uiat artistic talent is not important 
and that “whatever you do is all right” should be stressed. I have 
used this procedure with more than 5,000 individuals and have 
faced very few persistent refusals to draw a person. 

If the subject draws an incomplete figure, he is asked to take 
another sheet and draw a complete one. (The examiner must 
remember to number each sheet consecutively.) A word of ex- 
planation is necessary about what is meant by a complete figure. 
A figure that includes the major part of all of the four major areas 
of the body is acceptably complete. The four areas of the body 
are the head, the torso, the arms, and the legs. If any one of these 
areas k completely omitted, the figure is incomplete. If only a 
^ ^ omitted, however— for example, the hands or 

t le eet or one of the facial parts— the drawing is acceptably com- 


If the subject draws a cartoon, "stick” figure, stereotype, o 
abstract representation, he is asked to select an additional shee 
and to draw a person; hut stereotypes, cartoons, etc. (as the cas 
may e), are not acceptable, and the instructions are repealei 
until a satisfactory figure drawing results. 

tu Jv possession one or more consccu 

divings, at least one of which is an acceptabl; 
^n plele figure. If this figure is a male, the examiner now says 
Tins IS a male figure; now please draw a female." If the firs 
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figure is a female, llie examiner now says, “You drew a female 
figure, now please draw a male” The reactions of tlie subject 
may xary m x\a>s similar to those prexiously described, and tlie 
exaimiitr’s responses are appiopiialc 

06scrt{i/ions and Interpretatiom. This aspect of the tech- 
nifiue consists in recording descriptue and interpretive state- 
ments about the subject’s behavior and drawing 

Beluivtor 

The beha\ior of the subject may be described with lespect 
to its orientative, xerbal, and inotoi aspects lie is piesented with 
a somewhat unstructured situation How does he orient himself^ 
Does he express an acute need foi moie direction, and, if so, is 
this need expressed directly and verbally or indirectly thiough e\- 
piessixe inoxements and motor activity? Docs lie ventuie com- 
fortably and confidentlv into the task? Does he express doubts 
about his ability, and, if so, does he express tliese doubts directly 
or indirectly, xerbally oi thiough motor activity? Is lie insecure, 
anxious, suspicious, anogant, liostile, negative, tense, relaxed, 
humorous, selfconscjous, cautious, unpiilsive? TJie astute clin- 
ician will be able to form a fauly jlhmnnating nnpiession of the 
subject as a result of Ins pieJiniinary beliavior 

Analysis of the Drawing 

In the following paragraphs the stops in analysis are described, 
along with other relevant nifoiinatioii and diawmgs The draw- 
ings are not presented as proof of tlie intei-pretive principles 
described but are included solely for illustrative purposes 

Figure Sequence 

Does the subject diaw the male or female figure first? Of 
5,500 adult subjects examined, 89 per cent diew then own sex 
first These 5,500 include drawings secuied from college stu- 
dents, from high school students, fiom clinic patients, neuro 
psychiatric hospital patients, and patients in ps>choanalytic and 
psychotherapy piactice If the 280 drawings secured fioin pa- 
tients in clinics and hospitals are treated sepaiately, the percent- 
age of those who draxv their own sex first is reduced to 72 per cent 
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Figure 3. Figure Drawings by Orert Homosexuals 
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Figure 3 (Cont ) Figuie Drawings by Overt Homosexuals 


of tlie latter group. Most of the research reported in tlie iitera- 
ture verifies that: (1) the gieat majority of people draw their 
own sex first; (2) the incidence of deviation from this rule is 
greater among individuals who request or require psychother- 
apy. There has been some variation in the actual percentages 
reported. 
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In my own collection I have noted that this variation generally 
is a function of: (I) the kind of population tested (random, clinic, 
etc.), and (2) the size of the population under consideration. Up 
to the point where I had 1,500 drawings, the range of the pef" 
centage was as much as 18 per cent with each succeeding 100 
draxvings. Since the coUeclion of drawings reached 4,000 the 
vanation has been limited to plus or minus 5 per cent. The per- 
cen^p p those in the clinic-hospital group has not yet stabilized. 

Of sixteen o\ert homosexuals, thirteen drew the opposite 
sex hrst. These hvo facts suggest that it is usual for people to 
draw tpir owu sex first, and that it may be usual for a small 
fleeted group oi homosexuals to draw the opposite sex first, 
his obviously does not mean that every individual who draws 
e opposite sex rst is a homosexual or neurotic. The experienced 

^PPly normative generaU- 

Wve “ *»biect draws tire opposite sex first, 

s^for “Ploring the rea- 

P™ ^ f"™'! ««= fouLing ex- 
figure drawn was'nf tl ' above in which tlie first 

tis,ure drawn was of the opposite sex: sexual inversion; confusion 
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of sex identification; strong attachment to or dependence on 
parent of opposite sex; strong attnclinicnt to or dependence on 
some otlier individual of opposite sex; regression to an infantile 
mncissistic stage where one is “one with mother” (see Case of 
Mr. P). There are probably other explanations as well. 

Subjects will occasionally verbalize their indecision by asking 
such questions as: “Which sex shall I draw first?” The clinician 
should consider the possibility that the subject who raises these 
questions may be indicating confusion as to his own sexual role. 
Figures 3A, 3B and 3C were drawn by overt homosexuals; Fig- 
ure 3D by an individual who has bad both homosexual and 
heterosexual experience. Figure 4 is that of a person who had 
developed, as a defense, an unconscious fantasy of being castrated 
and of possessing female organs (12). 
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Figure Description 

I have found tliat by simply describing each figure, illuininat- 
ing insights are enticed into consciousness. The following are 
examples of descriptive statements: 

Figure 3A “Tins is a muscular female ballet dancer m a toe- 
dancmg position with her left foot pointing and extending lion- 
zontally from the body ” Tins subject was an “active, aggressive, 
homosexual 

Figure 3B “Tins looks like a male acrobatic figure in a half- 
crouching position similar to tliat assumed by dancers before tliey 
receive their partner. He is apparently unclothed except for 
bghts, and the facial features are omitted.” This subject was a 
passive homosexual 

Figure 5 “Tins is a very unusual drawing of a large-eyed, 
long-haired, fancifully clothed, and bearded individual. He is 
not a contemporary, and his appearance is not mascubne despite 
tile beard and clothing ” The figure looks like “empty” clothing 
The person who drew this was an ambulatory schizophrenic whose 
relationship to people and tlie world was empty, manncnstic and 
full of cliches. He was often described as “unreal” and very 
effenunatc. 


It IS the experience of most clinicians that even untutored and 
unskilled individuals, including young children, draw figures that 
convey expressive ideas. It is interesting to note that the person 
who drew Figures 6A and 6B protested. “I have never been 
able to draw anything, I just don't know how to draw.” Later, 
while discussing her father, John, she described him as foUows. 


A \er>' stem man who loved to go out dressed up. He was 
always meticulous about himself and insisted upon doing the right 
ming at the nght time and criticized other peole who do tilings 
for the fun of it or because they just want to Marguentte (Fig- 
really docs not look the way she 
i the way John makes her feel John 

She h ^ her evening gown were a house dress 

cntic^-d him to functions for fear of being 
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astonishing clarity and economy her feelings about herself and 
her father. 

The precise way in which this is used by the clinician cannot 
be specifically formulated. The technique of studying the draw- 
ing for a few moments in order to describe the attitudes and feel- 
ing tones conveyed by it lias proved productive. PeiJiaps the 
clinician s mind-set is so structured that the thieshold for respond- 
ing to subliminal cues is lowered. But tliis is speculation. The fact 
is that drawings do vary in their expressive aspects, and tJiat 
recognition and conscious formulation of these differences seem 
to facilitate further interpretation. 

Coniporison of Figures 

Virtually everybody is able to draw two figures that differ 



Figure 6A 





Figure 7B 


from each other in iome ways. The particular ways selected 
(consciously and unconsciously) by a subject are usually informa- 
tive witli respect to psychose\ual attitudes. For e.sample, in Fig- 
ure 7A the male figure is much smaller and less mobile and has 
shorter anns than the female shown in Figure 7B. Tliat is a 
descriptive statement of the differences between the two draw- 
ing. One possible interpretative statement based upon tliese 
obicctive differences is tliat the male is a smaUer, more passive 
individual than the female. This interpretation is based upon the 

f posture, and arJns sug- 
gest activity, whereas tile male figures posture, anns, and hands 
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coiney tho mipressioii that he is not in motion, that he is stand- 
ing, w ith Ins hands 111 his pockets, watcliing From this we may 
proceed .1 step further away from the objective diawing to 
the interpretation that the subject sees the man as inactive (pas- 
sive), introverted, wliere.is the female appears to him as active, 
evtrovertcd, .iggrcssive Tii.it tins is the general feeling conveyed 
by these diawings can e.isily be verified m w’ays siinilai to the 
tethmquc used by me Tins pan of drawings was piesented to five 
clinicians with a recpiest that thc> describe each of the figures 
as succinctly as possible Fiom the live statements made about 
the male (all five agreed in the esscntml chaiacterization), the 
descriptive words that appealed with most frequency vveie tabu- 
lated Words implying spectiitorship rathei than active participa- 
tion (observer, onlooker, thoughtful, watching) oceuired 111 each 
of the five desoi iptioiis Words implying passivity or dependence 
(less competent, dependent, feels smill) occuried m four of the 
descriptions 

Descriptive vvoids implying activity (aggressive, piotective, 
active) appeared m all of the statements about the woman, and 
the implication of evtroversion (takes care of others, not self- 
centered, motherly, competent) appe,ared m all the statements 
When the five statements were boiled down into one descriptive 
passage about eacli figure, the following desciiptions resulted 

‘Figure 7A is that of a somevviut retiring, sensitive, depend 
cut, tllouglitfni, idealistic, introverted, gentle individual 

‘ Figure 7B is that of i competent, energetic, active, protec 
tive, generous, firm person who is accustomed to tahing charge 

These two statements, with sevual identification omitted, were 
presented to five other clinicians with the request that they 
match each statement with the di awing to vvliicli it seemed to 
apply In every case the foiraei statement was matched with the 
male figure and the latter witli the female 

There are other factors in each drawing to support these cliai- 
acterizations Hands .and arms are the parts of the human body 
that “do things,” est.iblish contact (shake hands), punish, or de- 
fend In die male drawing, the arms aie relatively short ( limited 
contact possibdities), pressed close to the body, and the hands 
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are placed m the pockets. In this position there is no 
of readiness for activity, attack, manipulation, aggression, or 
otlier forms of contact. t 1 . 

The woman’s arms are rather long, bent away from the o >» 
witli hands outlined. They are in a position from which it is 
quite easy to establish contact with people or objects. The 'in 
esthesia expressed in the position of the arms suggests activity, 
whereas arms resting along the sides of body with hands in 
pockets imply a lack of muscular tension, ego passivity. The nir 
in the female drawing is sketched in firm strokes and gives t e 
over-all impression of energy. What kind of woman wears her 
hair in this way? Obserx^e that tlic man’s hair is not drawn froni 
the center of the head away from the body (as is the womans), 
but is drawn from the head toward the body for the most part- 
In my experience with figure drawings stroking toward the body 
is suggestive of introversivc tendencies, whereas stroking avyay 
from the body is often associated with extroversive tendencies* 
Observe the difference in size. What is the usual association 
with respect to relative size? Is not the adult bigger and more 
competent than the child? The interpretation may be made tliat 
the subject is identifying with the male figure, that his attention 
is directed toward himself (introverted), and that the female 
figure incorporates his apperception of women, which may he 
assumed to be derived from his relationship with his mother or 
mother surrogate. 

The fact that tlie woman as well as the man is somewhat 
carefully detailed, with belt and neckline outlined, suggests that 
the subject who drew these figures is a somewhat compulsno 
individual with some regard for detail and order. The way in 
which the outline of tlie male figure is traced and retraced— the 
jacket is drawn and then redrawn to correct proportion— rein' 
forces the inteprclation of compulsiveness and orderliness. Thu:> 
by comparing the man-woman drawings the following inter- 
pretatne statements may be made about the male subject uho 


S u an intros ertetl, oimoui, tiioughtful, c-ompulsive, sensi- 
tive, passive individual, a spectator rather than a man of action; 
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has a nttil for mirturance and suijport and expects to receive 
these from ni itcnial figure ” 

lie feels himself to be small m relation to women who me ag- 
gressive and thicatenmg lie is preoccupied by anal derivatives 
(this represents a long leap into psychoanalytic theory, without 
w Inch one cannot travel fai, above the gioiind ) and has conflicted 
psvchosexual identification 

SIZE 

The relationship between the si/e of the drawing and the 
available space may parallel the dynamic relationship between 
the subject and his enviroiinient or between the subject and 
parent figures Size is suggestive of the way the subject is re- 
sponding to the environmental pi ess If the self-concept figuie 
IS small, the hypothesis may be fonnulated that the subject feels 
small (inadequate) and that he is lespondmg to the demands of 
the environment with feelings of inferiority If the figuie is large, 
then the subject is lesponding to environmental press with feel- 
ings of evpansion and aggiession 

A word IS 111 order about the meanings of “large’ and 'small ’ 
The average drawing of a full figure is approxunately seven inches 
long, or two thirds of the available space More impoitant than 
absolute size is the iinpiession conveyed by the relationship be 
tween the figure and the sunoundiiig space If the impression of 
smallness is conveyed in a drawing, then the interpretation may 
be made that the subject feels small (inferior) or lost (rejected) 
Figures 8A and 8B were both diawii by six foot tall adoles 
cent boys The individual who diew Figure 8A expresses his 
feelings of inferiority and wiaps this feeling in self deprecatory 
humor He is, m effect, poking fun at himself One may assume 
from this drawing that he feels foolish and attempts to beat the 
other person to the punch by making fun of himself His feelings 
of impotence aie suggested by the use of substitute masculinity 
symbols which expiess compensatoiy wishes fnstead of drawing 
a strong, “phallic” person, he draws a weak one with a mustache 
(virihty wish) and a long nose (vnihty wish) The yoyo sug- 
gests (1) that the subject Ins not relinquished childish ways, 

(2) that he has masturbatoiy wishes A yo yo is manipulated 
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with Ihi, hand and goes up and down (note placement of hand) ‘ 
Figure 8B was drawn by a boy who feels large in Ins environ 
ment, who does not poke fun at himself, but is having the usual 
conflict (OedipaP) about his sexual fechngs He has resolved it 
h> reinforc ing Ins superego, ne , bv repressing the forbidden ml 

--nm IS an esamplc of U.e W of misplaced conertUroess, 1C an ob)cct or 
act Mhicli Itts one or more chanictouucs of aoolher may represent the other 
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pulse However, the psychoaihil) tJC cliclie “tlie leturn of the 
repressed through the lepressed” is illustiated Tlie left hand 
ends in a “circle” which slates m effect “theie is nothing liere,” 
but note the phallic form of each hand This individual in his 
therapy is in the piocess of a successful resolution of the oedip<d- 
conHict 


Figure 9 
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Figure 10 


^lavement 

Almost all figure drawings suggest some kind of kinesthetic 
tension, ranging from rigidity to extreme mobility (see Figure 
9). A drawing tliat is suggestive of much activity is frequent > 
produced by those individuals who have a strong impulse towar 
motor activity. The restless individual, tlie man of action, the 
hypermanic, the hysteric, produce drawings that contain con- 
siderable movement. Figures that convey the impression of 
treme rigidity are frequently produced by individuals with serious 
and deep-seated conflicts over which a rigid and usually brittle 
niainlaincd (see Figure 10). Occasionally the drawing 
will be that of a seated or reclining individual, in which case it 
is frequently indicative of low energy level, lack of drive, or 
emotional exhaustion. If a drawing is a mechanical kind of fig' 
^ lacking in kinesthetic implications, the analyst 
should be a ert for other signs of depersonaUzation and psychosis. 
Figures llA and IIB are mechanical and lifeless and were pro- 
duced by a schizophrenic. 
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Distortions and Omissions 

A distortion or omission of any pait of the figure suggests that 
conflicts may be related to the part so treated. For example, 
voyeurists frequently omit the eyes or close them (see Figure 
12). Individuals with sexual conflicts will omit or distoit the 
areas associated with sexual paits. Infantile individuals with 
oral needs usually draw enlarged breasts. In a study of World 
War II leg amputees I found that the lower parts of the body 
were frequently omitted (see Figure 13). Remarks, erasures, 
siiading, and reinforcement are all in the same direction as distor- 
tions and omissions and should be explored for possible lelation- 
ships to conflict areas (see Case of P). 

Head Region. This is usually drawn first. Most individuals’ 
concept of self is focused in the head and face. If the head is 
markedly enlarged, the subject may either be very grandiose, 
have intellectual aspiration (or have head pains or other somatic 
symptoms) be introspective or phantasy ridden. If the head and 
face are dimmed out, the subject may be extremely self-conscious 
and shy. If the head is drawn last, the possibility of severe thought 
disturbance should be explored. If the head is very clearly drawn 



Figure llA 


Figure IIB 
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in contrast with a vaguely shelched or rejected body, the m 
vidual may habitually resort to fantasy as a compensatory evi 
or may have feelings of inferiority or shame about his body p 
and function. 

The hair is given a great deal of attention and care by 
sistic or homosexual individuals. Hair on the face (beard 
mustache) is usually associated with a compensatory strivm© 
for virility by tliose who have feelings of sexual inadequacy 
doubts about masculinity (see Figures 3D and 5). The ^ 
may be portrayed by a straigiit line, a curved line, an oval, an 
sometimes with teetli. If teeth are included, the subject may ^ 
orally aggressive and sadistic; otlier characteristics associated 
with this stage of development should be looked for. If tlie moutn 
is indicated by a single line, the individual may be verbally ag- 
gressive. If the mouth is excessively oval or full and open, the 
subject may be an oral erotic, dependent individual. 

If the eyes are very large and if those of the male figure have 
lashes, the subject is almost surely a homosexual. If the eyes are 
large in outline but the pupils are omitted or absent, tlie subject 
may be expressing guilt in relation to voyeuristic tendencies, 
the eyes are large and have the quality of staring, the clinician 
should investigate the possibility of paranoid trends. 

The nose may portray a social stereotype or may be intef' 
preted as a phallic s>Tnbok If the nose is hooked or broad an 
flared, the subject is expressing rejection and contempt. If 
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nose is especially large, it is usually associated with feelings of 
sexual iinpotency. Male involutional melancholics usually draw 
extremely large noses. Adolescents who are attempting to es- 
tablish their male role but feel inadequate for it, almost invariably 
draw large noses. 

The chin is a social stereotype for strength and determination. 
If a self-concept drawing has an enlarged chin, it may be an ex- 
pression of strong drive, aggressive tendencies, or if very exag- 
gerated, compensatory feelings for weakness and indecisiveness. 

The ear is rarely detailed. If it is enlarged or emphasized, the 
chnician should explore the possibility of organic damage in the 
auditory area, or auditory hallucinations in a paranoid individual, 
a hearing disabihty, or a passive homosexual conflict (see Case 
of Mr. P). 

The neck separates tlie head from tlie body and may be re- 
garded as the link between intellectual control and id impulses. 
A long neck may suggest tliat tlie subject is having difficulty in 
controlling and directing instinctual drives (see discussion of this 
in Case of Mr. P, p. 146). A long neck may also indicate somatic 


Figure 13 
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symptoms in this area. Individuals who have diificulty in swal- 
lowing, globus hystericus, or psychogenic digestive disturbaiices 
may draw figures with extremely long necks. Schizoid indivi ua 
also frequently draw figures with an exaggerated neck (see Fig- 
ures llA and IIB). , 

Anns and Hands, The arms and hands are tlie contact ana 
manipulatory organs of the body. If the hands are hidden, t le 
subject is expressing contact difficulties or feelings of gnilt o*” 
manipulatory activities (masturbation). If the hands are shown 
but are exaggerated in size, this may lie interpreted as compen 
satory behavior for feelings of manipulatory insufficiency, con 
tact difficulties, or inadequacy. If the hands liave considerab e 
shading, then the subject may be expressing anxiety with respect 
to manipulation or contact activities. If the arms are presse 
close to the body, the subject may be e.xpressing passive or de- 
fensive feelings. If the arms are overly long and extended away 
from the body, the subject may be expressing e.xternally directeU 
aggressive needs. If fingers, fingernails, and joints are carefully 
sketched, the subject is either compulsive or is expressing dim' 
culties with relation to body concept (as in early schizophrenia)- 
Closed fists suggest repressed aggression. 

Other Parts of the Body, If the legs and feet are drawn first 
and given considerably more attention than the rest of the body, 
the subject may be expressing discouragement or depression. 1^ 
tlie hip and buttocks of the male figure arc rounded and larger 
than they should be or given an unusual amount of attention, the 
subject may have strong homosexual trends. If the trunk B 
rounded or wasp-waisted, a similar interpretation may be made- 
If the elbow joints and other articulatory regions are delineated, 
the subject is cither a compulsive individual, in which case th^ 
trait will be manifested in many other ways, or he is a dependent, 
uncertain individual who needs familiar perceptual cues for re- 
assurance. If internal anatomy Ls drawn, the subject is almost 
surely schizophrenic or manic. If the body is vaguely or bizarrely 
drawn (Figures llA and IIB) tlie subject may be schizophrenic- 
The treatment of the feminine figure, by male subjects, should 
be carefully observed. Is the drawing a representation of a child, 
a dream girl (Petty model), a maternal figure? What parts of 
the lemale l>ody are emphasized? If the breasts are extremely 
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enlarged and carefully drawn, the subject may be exi^ressing 
strong oral dependent needs If the arms and hands are long and 
prominent, the individual may be expressing the need for a pro 
tective mother figure If femininity m the female figure is in- 
dicated through the use of supeificial oi symbolic details, the 
subject may be expressing severely repressed forbidden sex feel- 

1 



1 14 
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mgs. If the shoulders and other masculine indicators in tlie male 
figure are exaggerated, the subject may be expressing his own 
insecurity with respect to masculinity (12). 

Clothing. Most drawings are clotlred. If the figures are nude 
and the sexual parts prominently displayed, tlie subject may be 
expressing rebellion against society (parent figures) or may be 
consciously aware of sexual conflicts. Individuals in whom tliere 
is a large voyeuristic element may draw glorified nude figures. 
If the self-concept figure is nude and given a great deal of atten- 
tion, the subject may be expressing body-narcissism. (See Figure 
14.) On the other hand, if the self-concept drawing is carefully 
clothed, the individual may be expressing clothing— or social- 
narcissism. Both forms of narcissism are found in infantile, ego- 
centric individuals. 

Button emphasis is usually an indicator of a dependent, in- 
fantile, inadequate personality. If tlie buttons are emphasized 
along the mid-line, the subject may have somatic preoccupations. 
If buttons are dra\Mi on cuffs and other equally inconspicuous 
areas, the subject is probably an obsessive-compulsive individual. 
The latter will also draw shoelaces, wrinkles, etc. The particular 
detail selected to express the compulsiveness may be significant, 
for example— creases in the trousers suggest a tendency to mas- 
culine display. 

Pockets, when placed on the breast, are indicators of oral and 
affectional deprivation and are usually found in the drawings of 
infantile, dependent individuals. They may also express a psycho- 
sexual identification with the mother, with the pocket being a 
symbolic receptor organ, i e., vagina. An exaggerated tie is fre- 
quently interpreted as a phallic symbol. If a great deal of care 
and attenUon are lavished upon the tie and if the figure is some- 
what effeminate, the subject may be a homosexual. A small tio 
may suggest repressed feelings of organ inferiority. Earrings are 
frequently dra\sTi by subjects who ha\e sex preoccupations of an 
cxhibitionistic nature. Cigarettes, pipes, and canes are usually 
mterpreted as symbols of striving for vinhty. 

Craphologij 

The stroking may be described with respect to pressure, direc- 

on, continuity, angularity, rhythm. The pressure of the stroke is 
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usually related to the level of energy. Tluis an individual with a 
great deal of drive and ambition will usually draw lirm lines. The 
individual whose energy level is low because of physical or psy- 
chic reasons will draw rather light lines. The cyclothymic, un- 
stable, or impulsive individual will show fluctuating pressures. 

The direction of the stroke may be veitical or horizontal, de- 
termined or undetermined. A marked preference for horizontal 
movements is frequently associated with weakness, femininity, 
fanliisy living. A marked ijrefercnce for vertical stroking is often 
associated with detennination, hypei activity, and assertive mas- 
culinity. If the direction of the stroke is determined and unliesi- 
tating, the individual may be a secure person with perseverance 
and persistence in working toward goals. Strokes that are inde- 
tenninate or vacillating in. direction aie frequently associated 
with a lack of the foregoing qualities. Thus, vague, insecure 
individuals who lack opinions and points of view will draw figures 
in which the stroking has no determined direction. Uninteirupted 
straight lines are frequently the product of quick, decisive in- 
dividuals. Interrupted curvilinear lines are often associated with 
slowness and indecisiveness. Very short sketchy strokes are often 
associated with anxiety and uncertainty. If the stroking is per- 
formed in a free and ihythmic way, tlie subject may be an un- 
constricted, responsive individual. If the stroking is constricted, 
the individual may be a tense, withdrawn, coarcted person. If 
the outline of tlie figure is sharp and clear witli an unbroken 
reinforced line, the individual may be expressing his isolation 
and a need to protect himself from external pressures. Shading 
is usually an anxiety indicator. If the shading is found in sexual 
areas, the anxiety may be in relation to sexual function. 

Undue emphasis on strokes diawn from the page toward the 
subject may suggest self-iiwolvement, introversion, or anxiety. 
Exaggerated stiokes diawn from tlie subject toward the upper 
part of the sheet may suggest aggression or extroversion. Em- 
phasized strokes drawn from right to left are frequently asso- 
ciated with introversion or isolation. When the direction is from 
left to riglit, the figui e-drawing analyst may look for tendencies 
toward e.xtroveision, social stimulation, need for support. 

At the risk of repetition, the clinician is again cautioned 
against using any one area of interpretation as rebably diagnostic 
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unless supported by the total paltcrning of the drawing analysis. 

Mkcellaneous. If the subject draws “stick” figures or abstract 
representations, they may be intenireted as indicative of evasion. 
This is frequently characteristic of insecure, self-doubting indi- 
viduals. If the figures are clowns, cartoons, or silly-looking, the 
subject is expressing his contempt and hostility for himself. This 
IS frequently found in adolescents who feel rejected or inade- 
quate. Witches or similar characters are drawn by individuals 
who are hostile toward females and express their feelings extra- 


punitively. 

Frequently ancillary material such as lines to represent the 
ground or a fence to lean on are Included. These may be inter- 
preted to e.xpress the need for support or succorance. Compul- 
sive individuals are very easily recognized by their drawings. 
They are unable to leave them alone, and they go over and over 
an area, adding more and more detail. Tlie hysteric, impulsive, 
unstable individual presents drawings that reveal these qualities 
in their lack of preciseness and the lack of uniformity of per- 
formance. 
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CHILD CASE STUDY: 

A TROUBLED EIGHT-YEAR-OLD 

Floiu:n’Ci: IIalpeii?^, Pii.D. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON CWLDREN’S DRAWINGS 

Like tjie adult, tlie child’s concept of the liunian body deiives 
from the experiences he has had with his body, tlie sensations he 
has known in connection witli it, the pains and pleasures it has 
afforded him, the uses to which he has put it, and the percep- 
tions whicli liave resulted from lliese e\periences and from liis 
observations of and contacts with others. Fioni the develop- 
mental point of view it is probably the human face that the child 
first abstracts out of tlie mass of impressions impinging on him 
when he is approached by another person. Thus the face is prob- 
ably the most significant area of the human body for the young 
infant and child, the one through which social contact is made 
and satisfactions attained. By observing facial expressions, the 
child soon learns what he can aiUiciiiate, what the nature of any 
particular set of ciicumstances is likely to be, long before he has 
any understanding of speecfi. In view of the unportance of the 
face in the young child’s life and in his adjustive efforts it is not 
surprising that the drawings of very young children concentrate 
on the head and face, and little else. 

Next in importance to the face are the limbs since they too 
play a primary part in making social contact and also constitute a 
means of extending, contacting, exploring and mastering the en- 
vironment. Thus the early drawings of children, that is, tliree- 
and four-year-olds, consist largely of a head and limbs, often 
inappropriately placed, and little else. If a body is indicated it 
rarely consists of more than a single line. 

With increased expeiience of liiinself and others, the child 
tll3] 
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learns to incorporate the body into his concept of the human fig- 
ure. The body is generally represented by a large circle or oval, 
oft times not any larger, if as large, as the head. Certainly it 
bears little true resemblance to the human form. It is the rare 
cliild who before the age of eight gives indication of shoulders 
or neck. At five it is not unsual for the arms to be treated as 
extensions of the head rather than the body. This tendency dis- 
appears at about six, and drawings with arms coming from the 
head in children seven years, and older, generally reflect devel- 
opmental lags or pathological conditions. 

One of the most consistent findings in the drawings of four- 
and five-year-olds is the appearance of a large dot in the center 
of the body, which on questioning turns out to be the navel. A 


number of explanations for this phenomenon are suggested. In 
his early explorations of his body and body openings the child 
generally discovers his navel, and then asli questions about it 
Depending on the explanation offered him, the navel comes to 
have varying significance. %Vhere the question is brushed off or 
answered unsatisfactorily the navel acquires a certain secret 
mysterious quality and is associated in the child’s mind with 
other strange and secret matters. It is therefore not surprising 
that some children consider the navel a kind of keyhole to the 
abdomen and regard it as the door to the mother’s body, the 
way the child emerges from the mother’s body. 4Vhen the ex- 
planation given the child accords with the biological realities 
and is presented in simple, understandable and confident fashion 
^e navel comes to represent to the child his physical separation 
trora the mother. From the idea of physical separation there 
emerges the concept of psychological separation, the growing 
awmeness of the possibility of an independent “self,” physically 
and emoUonaUy. TJus the navel represents the child’s concern 
W V “> ^ench their peak at about four to 

tade^ml r *is concept of the 

to^^smriT and therefore much less hkely 

de^nd^^n So the navel disappears but the 

chM^ nm ver‘^ r® yet fully satisfied and the 

tim Imlead 7h " “P “-”P'<-’‘eIy hi tie to the mother 

. e navel is replaced by a row of buttons. These 
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buttons are common in the drawings of children up to about 
eight years of age and are then likely to disappear, provided the 
child has successfully resolved his i>robIems in relation to de» 
pendence and independence. 

Whereas thiee- and four-year-olds rarely give their figures 
hands and fingeis, growing ability in manipulating the environ- 
ment and the awareness of the need for such manipulation, both 
from the physical and psychological points of view, results in the 
appearance of hands and fingers sometimes as early as five and 
one-half to so: years of age. The hand is first drawn as a circle 
and the fingers indicated by one dimensional, straight Imes stuck 
in all around this circle. Feet tend to appear somewhat later 
than fingers, also often in one dimension. 

The separation between the head and tlie body, between the 
intellect and the so-called grosser functions of tlie human being, 
finds leflection in the figure drawings at about the age of eight. 
It is then that the child’s awareness of his need for intellectual 
control results in attempts at diawing a neck. The length and 
width of the neck and the general emphasis given it constitute 
a measure of the subject’s need for and emphasis on control. It 
can he assumed that the more the neck is stressed, the more 
threatening the bodily impulses are and the greater the need 
to defend against them by intellectual control. 

Otlier factors typical of the eight to ten year old group are 
tlie appearance of two dimensional arms and legs, often occurring 
around eight; and the generally better integrated and propor- 
tioned body. At eight, and continuing through to puberty, we 
find efforts at enhancing security and prestige through the ad- 
dition of symbols of strength and importance. Thus in the draw- 
ings of boys, there is likely to be considerable emphasis on guns, 
fishing rods, cowboy hats, etc.; while baskets, pocketbooks, hair 
ribbons and similar adornments begin to appear in the drawings 
of girls. The hau which actually appears early in the drawings of 
young children now tends to be tieated as an adornment rather 
than as just another body feature. 

The improvement in the figure drawing as far as tlieir inte- 
grative aspects are concerned stems from the fact that sometime 
during the eight-to-ten-year period, depending upon the intellec- 
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tual and emotional maturity of tlie child, £is well as his artistic 
ability, the segmented nature of tlie figure which characterizes 
die productions of very young children gives way to an awareness 
of the body as a unit rather than a scries of parts added to one an- 
other. This latter concept of the human figure whicli is typical for 
most children under eight is well reflected in the verbaIizationi> 
which frequently accompany their drawing efforts. Thus one child 
said while drawing, “First the head, then the stomach, then the 
legs. And now what does he need? What should I give him now? 
What does he need? Oh, yes, the hands.” The concept of the 
body functioning as a single unit, with one direction and purpose, 
is not within tlie scope of the young child’s understanding. 
is not so far removed from the time when, in response to his 
oral and exploratory impulses, he bit his own toes, unaware until 
he experienced pain, that they were actually a part of his body- 
While he soon learns what belongs to him and what is apart 
from himself, different aspects of his body still make very sep- 
arate and distinct impressions on him. At any given moment, 
different parts of his body may well be concerned with different 
needs and problems, often pulling him in opposing directions. 
This lack of a true sense of unity finds expression in his draw- 
ings in the portrayal of each area of the body as a unit by itself, 
and it is the agglomeration of these individual units that makes 
up the young child's concept of his body. 

By tile time the child reaches puberty not only has tlie frag' 
mented concept of the human body disappeared, but tlie draw- 
ings acquire considerable sophistication. This is the period when 
the body acquires new and very special importance, and in con- 
sequence, depending upon the sex of the subject, the drawings 

emphasize such attributes as size, strength, grace, physical attrac- 
tiveness. etn o > > i. / 


tl,rn 1 1 n‘. ‘he figure drawings all 

t irougl. childhood can certainly be attnbuted in considerable 

Trc?, nu f t ?^y‘^'’ological development of the child, his in- 
smirntii 1 ^ u ’"“‘‘’'■’“‘■•‘g ‘he pencil and in graphic repre- 
voiinu chihr ‘S possible that the 

tlm hmfan 1 I ^ “ “"'"-hat more mature concept of 

the human l»dy than he is able to express in his drawing. 
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As in the case of the adult, sex differences play an important 
part in detennining the tyjie of figure that the child will produce. 
Only in tlie very youngest group, that is, the three- and four- 
year-olds, is this factor of little or no importance. For most chil- 
dren five years of age or older, tlieie is an awareness of some 
differences between the sexes and this awmeness is reflected in 
their drawings. At first, the difference may be e.xpressed by the 
presence or absence of a skirt, or the length of the hair. How- 
ever, not until pre-puberty or even puberty is there likely to be 
any recognition of tlie difference in body foim. Rather, the 
drawings of children until pubeity raiely show any awareness 
of bodily contours. Instead, the figures are generally presented 
without curves, revealing the child’s body, not the adult’s. 

Since the needs and problems of the child vary not only from 
month to month and year to year, but actually from week to week 
and day to day, it can be assumed that once the child’s needs 
and perceptions advance beyond a very infantile stage, his con- 
cepts of hiinself will become more complicated and vaiiable. 
However, he is handicapped in his ability to communicate these 
clianging self concepts by bis limited skill in portraying himself 
through drawings. Instead, his figures are likely to have a certain 
stereotyped quality, but careful inspection will reveal variations 
in small details from one drawing to anotlier, and these variations 
are often of prime significance. They reflect the child’s shifting 
perceptions of himself and his environment, even when the basic 
figure remains unaltered. 

With a knowledge of what is fairly typical for a given age 
group and what constitutes the particular psychological problems 
of that group, the child’s drawing can be evaluated in tenns of 
its similarity to and deviations from what is usual at a given age. 
However, certain factors aie of special importance in interpreting 
the child’s repiesentation of the human body. One such factor 
is the source of never ending woiidei that tlie body holds for 
die child. As he experiences it, there aie new sensations con- 
stantly stemming from it. All kinds of mysterious things take 
place witliin the body and happen to the body. For example, 
it becomes larger if one eats correctly and is likely to slirink if 
one does not. It can provide pleasant sensations and a sense of 
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well being, but it can also cause much pain and discomfort. By 
using, or failing to use, certain areas of his body or by empha- 
sizing or neglecting certain bodily functions, the child learns early 
in life how he can win attention and approval or disapproval from 
the environment. Thus, the body also becomes an important 
instrument of power with which to manipulate those about him. 
For the child then, there is a certain magic about the body, and 
it is tlierefore not strange that for the very young child witli his 
limited acceptance of reality, the body is sometimes endowed 
witli supernatural qualities. So it is not unusual for a four-year- 
old to draw a person witli an enormous, balloon-hkc body or 
with a grossly exaggerated head. However, by six or seven such 
striking distortions are not likely to appear. Instead, there is an 
increasing recognition and acceptance of the basic realities in 
so far as the nature of the human body is concerned, although 
it is still used in pow’er operations. 


Another factor that plays an important part in the evaluation 
of the child s drawing is his own physical place in the environ- 
ment. The child is a small figure in a w'orld that for him fre- 
quently appears to be peopled with gigantic objects. Similarly> 
psychologically he is at the mercy of tlie environment w'hich is 
stronger and more efitective than he is. On the other hand, the 
child is not without opportunity for experiencing himself as equal 
to, possibly even bigger and stronger than, certain figures in his 
world, namely his peers. The child who consistently draws a tiny 
figure is therefore not reacting in terms of all of his experiences 
and opportunities, but rather is focusing on his relationships with 
a u t gures. These relationships have apparently been so over- 
w'hetoing lliat they have made it impossible for this parU'cuIar 
cMd to view hmself as other than small and helpless, regardless 
ot the nature of the circumstances in which he may find himself. 
Similarly, the child who draws an overly large figure is capitaliz- 
strength and importance he has 

anv other causes him to keep out of awareness 

^> 0 her perceptions of himself that he may have had. As in the 

dTe oTerir'“'irf'"“ <fnployed, neither the child sv.th 
the overly small drawing nor the one with the exaggeratedly 
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large drawing is responding in well-rounded healthy fashion to 
his experiences, and he will therefore have a biased perception 
of himself, and others, with resulting difficulty in adjusting to 
the realities of many experiences. 

Still another factor comes into consideration in interpreting 
tlie drawings of children. This concerns itself with the test situa- 
tion itself, what the assignment "diaw a person” means to the 
child, how this differs in the child as compared with tlie adult. 
The fact that, in clinical practice, testing of a child is frequently 
introduced with the request to draw (something that is prac- 
tically never done with an adult), beais witness to this difference 
in the child’s attitude toward drawing as compared witli tliat of 
the grown-up. For the child, the request to draw is very likely 
to reduce tension, whereas in the adult it frequently mobilizes 
tension and anxiety. Since one of the cardinal assumptions under- 
lying all projective testing is that the unstructured nature of the 
situation tends to arouse anxiety and mobilize defenses, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, is the request to draw actually an unstruc- 
tured, unfamiliar and anxiety-arousing circumstance for the child 
or does the fiequency and pleasure with which most children 
draw rule out such a possibility. The chances aie that for most 
children the assignment “draw a person” is not a particularly 
disturbing one, and therefore does not produce a strengthening 
of defenses. Yet the child’s drawings do definitely reveal his prob- 
lems because for him, as foi the artist, drawing is one of the 
channels through which he can express his fears, hopes and fan- 
tasies. In fact, except for those children who are fearful of any 
form of manipulative activity and any situation which calls for 
free, spontaneous self-expression, the drawing is likely to be the 
way in which the child communicates much that is important to 
him and much that troubles him. It also constitutes a way in 
which he can release pent-up feelings and impulses. Like with 
the dream, that which is created deals with matters that arc in 
a state of tension, that are unresolved; it deals with feelings, c.x- 
periences and relationships for which the individual longs or 
which fill him witli anxiety and dread, not with matters wliich 
have been resoU'ed. Viewed as a creative act, tlic child’s draw- 
ings become highly meaningful and communicative. 
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The drawings to be interpreted liere were produced b> i bov 
eight \ears eight montlis old, uilli in I Q of 117 on the He\ist 
Stanford Binct, Tonn L He is the older of two children, his sister 
IS three and one half The family falls in the middle income 
bracket, his father bemg a relabvcly successful salesman Tlie chil 
was referred for psychological examination because he is a chronic 
bedwetter and a stutterer In school he does w ell and app irenlly is 
hked b> his teachers, although one teacher indicated that altliough 
he tends to show certain feminine mannensms, he does occasion 
ally become quite self assertixc and try to take oxer tlie situabon 
On the whole, however, the school has no complaints Tlie subject 
has fnends both at school and at home, but makes no great 
effort to be with the otiier boys If they come to him he 'vdl 
play with them, but he is unlikely to take tlie miliative in this con 
nection Toward his sister he shows ambivalent feelings, at times 
appearing to be quite interested in her and fond of her, at other 
bmes resenbng her, puslung her out of his way and on occasion 
treabng her roughly 

During the tesbng session the child was quite pleasant, respon 
sue and cooperative, although plivsical restlessness was marked 
He was given the drawing assignment first and this was followed 
by the mtclhgence test, Uie Rorschaeh and Tliemabc Appercep 
bon Test Tlie man was drawn first, but without the hat, pointer 
or black board At this point he called the figure a robot He 
tlien drew the female figure and said "Shes eight years old, 
standing up and talking to the teacher” He then insisted on re 
turning to the male figure adding the mortar board, tlie pointer 
and the blackboard and labeling the man a “professor ” 

Wffiile these figures have certain features m common with 
vxhat is ordinarily found in the drawings of eight year olds, they 
also show departures from the more typical drawings of tins age 
group The absence of bodily curves and the stance of the figures 
with the legs well apart are the aspeets of the drawings tliat 
mark Uiem as the work of a child of this age On Uie other hand 
Uie wclWrawTi, carefully sliaped features of the girls face and 

le profile presentation of tJic mans face point to greater matuntv 
than IS indicated by the structure of the body Similarly tlie 
detailing of die sexual area of the female figure rcve-als a sexual 
pre-cocity not ordinarily encountered at this age On the other 
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hand, the absence of hands is, in a sense, a lag in development 
Hands are likely to be emphasized at this age because they play 
such an important pait m the child s general activity and in his 
elfoits to manipulate his environment as well as relate to it Un- 
even development is further suggested by the fact that while the 
girl has a large, strong, well-articulated neck, the neck is com- 
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pletely absent m the man Instead of manifesting the matunty 
that IS suggrated by the presence of the neck the man is portrayed 
as a dependent Bgure with a row of buttons on his blouse In 
general then this boys drawings emphasize the vanable nature 
It “if suggest that unresolved problems make 

in^ossible for him to funebon in a reasonably consistent fashion 

sion , .r 1 functioning that finds expres 

Sion in this bov s drawings is also reflected in his performance on 
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otlicr tests For e\ample, on the Stanford-Bmet he has several 
successes at Year XIV, but he also has failures at Year VIII 
Furtliermore, liis successes and failures do not follow any con- 
sistent pattern, nor do they correlate very highly witli the diffi- 
culty of the task Thus he has only one success at tlie eleven-year 
level and three successes at tlie fourteen-year level On the Rors- 
chach his instability is manifested in his sudden, sporadic breaks 
in control and judgment, as reflected in occasional poor form 
responses, and in unexpected reactions leveahng emotional tur- 
moil (‘like bombs and they re exploding”) 

The unevenness m development and adjustment tliat are evi- 
dent in this boy’s drawings are a reflection of the severe conflict 
tliat he IS experiencing in regard to himself md liis relations witli 
others His problems, as portrayed m his figure drawings, can 
be subsumed under tliree headings 1) his confusion about Iiis 
own role and sexual identification, and along with this his general 
uncertainty about uhat is involved in being a wan or being a 
woman, tliat is, which attributes and traits are male and which 
female, 2) lus marked sexual preoccupation and the anxiety and 
guilt that this preoccupation evokes in him, 3) his desire to set 
up relationslups with his environment wlule simultaneously fear- 
ing the establishment of such relationships 

The differences tliat exist between tins child’s drawings of the 
male and female figure bear witness to his marked role confusion 
The strong neck that he has given the female figure along with 
tlie carefully encapsulated hair portrays the girl as markedly 
controlled The male figure on the other hand is seen as highly 
variable m his capacity to control lus impulses and feelings While 
he too has encapsulated hair he is completely without a neck It 
can be assumed therefore tliat for this boy the female is by far 
the more controlled and therefore probably also the more con- 
trolling figure Tins concept of controlled and controlling also 
finds expression in Ins comments about the figures Tlie man is 
first descnbed as a robot, in other ivords sonietlimg tliat lias no 
xvill of its own but simply acts under tlie direction of others The 
female figure on tlie other hand is functioning independently, 
“standing up and talking to the teacher” 

Apparently this boy was un ible to tolerate the concept of an 
independently functioning, controlling female and a dependent, 
helpless male He therefore felt compelled to go back to his 
draxving of the man and enhance lus posibon, giving him symbols 
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of achievement and authority, nimcly the mortar board and the 
pointer By so doing he finally places the male figure in a far 
more important role than the one he has ascribed to the female 
She is only a child talking to a teacher, while the man is an adult 
exercising wisdom and power 

Judging by the figures he drew and the way he went about 
this, it can be inferred that tins boy is not at all sure of the position 
of the male and frequently perceives the male as helpless and 
dommated by the female However, he certainly has not given 
up his masculme strivings (note the broad, square shoulders) and 
has a strong need to establish the importance and power of the 
male However, his choice of the role of professor for his male 
figure suggests that his rebellion against female authority is 
hkely to follow intellectual channels rather th in more directly 
aggressive ones 

The subject’s treatment of the lower half of both figures re- 
veals his very marked sexual preoccupation In drawing the girl, 
he first covered the genital area with faint, barely discernible, 
random hnes, not unhke the lines used to indicate the presence 
of hau* It certainly seemed as though he were furtively attempt- 
ing to give the figure pubic hair He suddenly stopped drawing 
the faint, vague lines and covered the area which they occupied 
with strong, heavy hnes that went in boUi the horizontal and 
vertical direction Tlie resulting crisscross gave the eCFcct of 
prison bars Apparently this boy has a strong need to picture for 
himself what the female body looks like, and is concerned with 
the appearance of female genitalia However, these preoccupa- 
tions, this interest and cunosity, also mobilize intense guilt and 
anxiety In order to alleviate this anxiety he tnes to keep Ins 
sexual curiosity and sexual impulses under strong control His 
conlTolhng efforts, as reflected in the heavy cross barred effect 
Uiat consbtutes the girl’s skirt, are of a compulsive order Tlie very 
way m which he drew tliese lines, the pressure that he exerted, 
and his need to reinforce the vertical hnes with honzontal ones, 
all reveal h.s compuUive need to defend himself against these im- 


Thc male figure also reveals this boy’s sexual disturbances and 
preoMupaUon Tims the legs of the man are also covered with 
t^mW indicate masculinity Ccr 

lower half of 

U.e body However, man's chest area .s adorned wiUi a yoke 
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Uiat has a v-shape, almost like a displaced vagina. Once again 
tliere is evidence of the subjects confusion about masculinity and 
femininity. 

Witii so much concern about sexual impulses and sexual cuii- 
osity, the absence of the hands in both figures takes on special 
significance, pointing strongly to the possibility of masturbatory 
guilt. This impression gains some support from one of the stories 
tliat the subject tells on tlie Thematic Apperception Test, in re- 
sponse to the picture of the boy and the violin. Here he says, 
“Well, tills boy looks like he has — -well, it looks like a big canteen 
of some kind and it loolcs like tlie boy is mad at it. He’s in a 
dark room.*' Urged to m<ike a story he finally says, “Once wpo/i a 
time tliere was a boy with something that looked like a canteen 
and he was mad and he never combed his Iiair.” Asked why the 
boy was mad the subject answers, “Because he did something 
wrong in tlie dark room and he’s disgusted. That’s what I see.” 
Notliing more could be elicited even with considerable urging. 
Certainly tlie drawings suggest that this boy ascribes to his hands 
and arms the burden of the guilt he experiences in connection 
with his sexual activity and fantasies. Actually the arms of the 
male figure look like phalluses, while those of the female figure 
look like breasts. 

Tied in xvith this boy’s role confusion and his guilt because 
of sexual preoccupation and activity there is tlie whole question 
of his adequacy. Having cut off his hands in order to avoid the 
distress caused by his indulgence in masturbatory activity lie is 
left witliout the means of manipulating his environment or cop- 
ing with many of his needs and problems. Heh^less, he can only 
see himself as a dependent figure (witness the buttons), yet he 
lias not ceased to strive for power and importance. He gives 
himself a substitute hand, the pointer, which wJnle not as effective 
as a real hand, enables him to carry out some functions, primarily 
intellectual and exhibitionistic ones. 

The basic helplessness that characterizes tliis bo}'’s feelings 
about Iiimself is also reflected in the presence of tlie open, orally 
receptive mouth. Tliis is in definite contrast to the Rnnly closed 
moutli tliat he has given the female figure. In general tlien, this 
boy’s perception of himself is tliat of someone who lias not re- 
ceived adequate oral satisfaction, who has llicreforc ne\'er felt 
fully loved and accepted and in consequence has questioned his 
adequacy. He frequently feels pushed about and ov’cnvhelnied 
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by others, particularly the mother. His sense of inadequacy finds 
expression in his Rorschach interpretations as well as in his draw- 
ings. Thus, one of his liuman responses on the Rorschach is that 
of “A man with arms and everything, but no head.” Once again, 
in this response, there is stress on arms, indicating how important 
this area of the body is for this boy. The presence or absence of 
arms and hand is given an importance afforded no other part of 
the body except perhaps the head. This emphasis finds graphic 
reflection in the heavily blacked-in nature of the man's arms. 
Compulsive control and depressive trends are suggested by tliese 
arms, and the arms arc obviously associated with the specific ac- 
tivities that are responsible for this boy’s deep sense of guilt, de- 
pression, and anxiety. 

Finally, there is the subject’s ambivalence about relating to 
the environment. The short, handicss arms with which he endows 
both figures certainly argue against the existence of any impulse 
toward reaching out to the outside world. In tlie case of tlie 


^rl, the arms arc actually pressed close against the sides, suggest- 
ing that from the subject’s point of view tlie female figure does 
not extend a hand to others, does not make contact with others, 
but rather is encased in herself. Along with the firmly closed 
mouth, the picture that emerges is that of a tight, withholding 
mother from whom this child has experienced little in the way of 
warmth and emotional support. 

In the case of the male figure, it is significant that those parts 
of \he body which come in contact witli the environment, es- 
p^ally the arms and the feel, are emphasized- While the em- 
phasis on the arms is certainly tied in with the child’s feehngs of 
depression and guilt, it also reflects his need to reinforce his 
own y ‘mils, to assure himself of his own boundaries and cor- 
iMpondingly o£ his independence from the environment. In fact, 
all Imes that define the hvo figures are quite firm and strong. 
Such emphiurs on body limits reflects this boy's ansicty about orvn 
terml ***lght bccomc absorbed by ex- 

w?b to '■“ch out and become involved 

“"^-ment, yet at the same Ume has a need for contact 
cilton r" "‘-■'“to to them and find comfort in his asso- 
^ dose T' ,^”tomly the arms of the male figure are not 
arm is acti those of the female figure, and one 

s«th mteUcctual rather tlnrn svith social or emoUonal acUvty. 
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Furthermore, the direction of the arm is away from the environ- 
ment, away from the audience or class in front of him. Withdrawal 
tendencies are certainly suggested. 

The retreat from the outer environment pointed up by a num- 
ber of factors in this boy’s drawings receives further support 
from his handling of the eye. His male figure actually cannot view 
the environment or absorb wliat it has to offer since tlie eye is 
wtliout a pupil, an “unseeing” eye. In contrast to the man s in- 
ability to make contact with the enviornment by means of what 
he sees and absorbs, the female figure is given a “seeing,” pene- 
trating eye which appears to be taking in all that goes on around 
her, although other aspects of the drawing indicate that she gives 
notliing in return. 

The emphasis on control, intellectualization, detachment and 
withdrawal which find expression in this boys drawings are 
paralleled by the nature of his reactions to the Rorschach test 
His efforts at control are reflected in his high F%, while his re- 
treat into his fantasy life is indicated by the fact that Ins Experi- 
ence Balance is weighted on the introversive side, an atypical 
finding in an eight-year-old. Similarly, his confusion about mas- 
culinity and femininity is expressed through such interpretations 
as “Two men shaking hands”, when questioned as to why he 
thought they were men rather than women, the subject said, “They 
don’t have any long hair. But they have high heel shoes on. 
Maybe its just a masquerade.” Again liis disturbance in relation 
to dependence and independence, liis need for response from the 
environment at the same time diat he has a desire to break away 
from tliat enviornment and establish himself as an individual in 
his o^vn right, are symbolized in the response, “The orange part 
is opening up and a giant egg is coming out. Tliere’s a giant egg 
inside and tlie orange is the skin that protects it.” Not only does 
tliis interpretation express the cliilds need for “birth” and separa- 
tion from the mother, as well as protection from her, but also 
points up once again his interest in and curiosity about female 
organs and female functions. 

While the findings on all the tests, Rorschach, Thematic Ap- 
perception and figure drawings are in agreement in regard to 
the basic personality structure and the nature of the subjects 
specific problems, each test reflects tliese problems in a different 
way and in a different idiom, tiuis enriching the over-all picture. 

In this particular case, the drawings highlight this bo>'s com- 
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puisne need to see himself as powerful and achieving, thus com- 
pensating for his basic feelings of inadequacy, dependeney an 
‘badness ’ Also, the specific way in which the arms arc portrayc 
express the child s feelings of separation from the enyironment 
and the lack of emotional security that is an inevitable part ot 
that separation Finally, the emphasis on the sexual areas of t le 
body and on the truncated arms pinpoints one specific factor in 
this boy’s disturbance and explains much of his guilt, anxiety an 


depression . 

In summary, this child’s figure drawings give the picture or a 
boy who IS confused in regard to his identification, riddled wit i 
guilt and anuety because of maslurbatory activity and se\ui 
preoccupation, and conflicted about his relationships witli 
environment He apparently perceives tlic feminine figure, namely 
the moUicr or mother surrogate, as withholding and controlling 
At the same time that he feels rejected by the motlier figure he 
manifests great curiosity about her as a sexual object This curiosity 
generates all kinds of sexual fantasies .md also probably increases 
maslurbatory activity In contrast to bis perception of women as 
strong and ungiving, masculine figures arc seen as likely to be 
inadequate, less capable of control and more dependent tlian are 
feminine ones Unable to tolerate such an unsatisfactory concept 
of himself, this bo> seeks to build up his self image and enhance 
his self esteem by withdrawing from intense emotional involve 
ment which will probably only result m frustration and increased 
feelings of weakness and rejection Instead, he finds his compen- 
sations m his fantasy lift* where he identifies with figures that 
represent prestige and power The nature of his conflicts, and tlie 
way he goes about dealing wiUi them, point to the beginnings 
of an obsessive compulsive character structure 


As far as his specific symptoms arc concerned, the bedwetting 
would certainly seem to be lied in with his maslurbatory activity 
and sexual fantasies Hu, stuttering most probably constitutes a 
defense against oral release of sexual impulses and aggressive 
power strivings His relative indifference toward the establish' 


ment of peer rclalionslups is in line with his tendency to withdraw 
into his inner life and find lus satisfactions there rather than m his 
eonlacts with his environment Yet he obviously needs an audience 
to appreciate what he is exhibiting and teaching Without such an 
^dienec lus achievements would afford him little satisfacUon 
Tims he doe*s not cut himself off from others but rather lets them 
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seek liiin out, in tliis ^vay establishijig for liimself Jiis own im- 
portance. 

Finally there is his ambivalent attitude toward his sibling. 
Over and above tlie customaiy resentments found in any sibling 
relationship, this boy’s variable behavior suggests that he displaces 
onto the sister his highly fluctuating attitudes and feelings toward 
the mother. This impression gains strength from the very nature of 
his female figure. Although he describes it as a girl of eight it 
actually looks like a much older woman. 

From the piognostic point of view, the outlook for therapy 
seems to be a relatively good one. There is sufficient guilt and 
anxiety, sufficient discomfort and unhappiness, to provide motiva- 
tion for tlie acceptance of therapy and participation in treat- 
ment, Moreover, despite the fact that the subject is somewhat 
fearful of interpersonal relationships, he actually has not shut 
himself off from his environment but rather indicates a need for 
that environment. It therefore seems likely tliat a constructive 
type of relationship can be developed in the therapeutic sessions 
without too much difficulty or delay. 



CHAPTER 6 


ADOLESCEjYT case STUDY: 

A DISTURBED ADOLESCEjYT GIRD 


Kaiien Maciiover, M.A. 


Growing from childhood to maturity involves a constant change 
of the structure and function of the body of tire young girl, wliich 
bears heavily upon her consciousness. New roles are borrowed 
from those about her and others are woven by a fantasy excited 
by the eompelling urgency and stress created by her changing 
body world. In its wake have come the extremes of restlessness, 
indecision, sudden entliusiasms, and just as sudden diseouragc- 
ments, that have earned for adolescents the label of “normal psy- 
chosis.” 


In drawings of adolescent girls, we find attitudes toward 
sexual maturation reflected in the treatment of the breast area, 
the pelvis, conflict beneath the waistline, at the crotch of the male 
figure, and subtle disturbance about the hemline of the skirt due 
to uncertainty about how long to make it or how much to grow. 
Diffidence toward maturation may be projected by an under- 
estimation of the sexual characteristics. The young pre-puberal, 
rather than indicate breasts, will not infrequently reinforce the 
outer contours of that area to indicate conflict. 

Efforts at control and integration of body impulses with ra- 
tional considerations may be recorded by conflict in the neck 
area, since the neck connects the head with the body. Forced 
restraint of body impulses may be indicated by a tiglit waistline, 
a common feature in drawings of adolescents. Otlier graphic 
devices of control may be seen in the tiglit stance, the encased 
or mitten ed fingers, or in the tidy restraint of a bow, barrette. 


1130 ] 
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or ]ust a line to encase active hair excitement The stance of the 
figure, the treatment of the legs and feet may reveal the subjects 
attitude toward movement and activity, toward security of Ins 
footing, or toward sexual matters Hands and fingers, organs 
basically involved m grasp, manipulation, and contact with ob 
jects, odier people, and one’s self, reveal the level of the subject s 
aspiration, his confidence, his aggiessiveness. Ins efficiency, and 
often his guilt or conflict concerning interpersonal relationships 
The length of arms, tlieir robustness, the direction and vigoi with 
which they extend from the body out toward the ‘ environment” 
give additional evidence of tlie nature of the subjects contact 
Most of the adolescents assign an age to the depicted charac- 
ter older than themselves, which is testimony to their forward 
growth mterests 


nVTH 

The subject is a Negro, adolescent female whose parents 
were born in South Carolina For this family, the transition from 
the South to New York resulted in great confusion with regard 
to understanding the world around them 

Ruth IS presented as an example of i maladjusted adolescent, 
but in considenng her as such we must bear in mind that she is 
Negro and tliat some of tlie individual traits projected in the draw- 
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mgs refer to general cultural charactcnstics of a minority and es- 
sentially discriminated group Such featiu'ts, that will later e 
brought out, as identification with tlie stronger masculine roe 
assigned to a forceful and matnarchal mother, the sense of trau- 
matization and feelings of rejection by the environment, the reac 
tion of retreat into fantasy, drive, ambitions, and self-inflation, 
and the not unhkely paranoid tinge to Kuth's social reactions, are 
all to be saewed in the light of the realistic disadvantages t lat 
beset her racial group 

Ruth does not embrace the traditional female role willi any 
warmth She draws the male first, which is an expression of some 
sexual protest She openly acknowledges that she would like to 
be like him, while in regard to the female, she hmply answers 
the question if she would like to be like lier, "I am ” Both char- 
acters, male and female, are desenbed as determined to aujuire 
a professional education Intelligence is highly rated and pre- 
cisely estimated m terms of achievement for both characters 
The male will become an engineer, and the female will become a 
doctor Tlicy will both marry mates on their educational level The 
male is permitted to marry at 28, while mamage of the female 
IS postponed to from 30 to 33 years of age, and then only “maybe 
This IS indicative of personal discouragement m regard to her 
future as a desirable female and also of a compulsive drive for 
career achievement and distinction It not clear which is pnm 


ary, and m what dynamic way the two factors are related Dis 
satisfaction with her body and her personal charms is apparent 
m the drawings Also, an enormous drive for self-exprcssion on a 
large social canvas, as retaliation for the social rejection that she 
has suffered, is projected (in the large size) independently of her 
sense of body mfenonty 

The dravvmgs are especially outstanding for their force of ego 
expansion locked in fantasy chambers The figures are space filling 
in all dimensions, and the female docs not even have enougli room 
on die page Tlie environment given to lier is not copious enough 
for her expansive and expressive needs The miUal line she at 
first employed is timorous and uncertain, hut Ruth later encloses 
me figures and all details with a decisive and protective heavy 
line She is ve*Ty defensive and reactive to her feelings of weak- 
ness and mfenonty Tlie abundant and rather prccesc detailing 
points to obsessive compulsive characlcnstic-s 

Rutli gives considerable emphasis to the hips breasts, and 
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midline of the skirt, which, in combination witli tJje coquettish 
facial expression, suggests that she is inclined to use her sexual 
characteristics aggressively. The disturbed treatment of tlie breasts 
and tlie greater virility and robustness of the female figure con- 
vey the impression of intense motlier attachment and identifica- 
tion. The male is a weak refiecUon of the female figure. Shoulders 
are narrower; the face, grooming, and clothing detail are more 
effete and dandyish in tlie male than in the female. Insecurity, in 
terms of a placating facial expression, tlie use of a ground line, 
and shaded shoes, is projected upon the male figuie, as are graphic 
indications of dexiendency {buttons, buckle), aSectional depriva- 
tion (pocket), and body preoccupation (midline). 

Shading, which is indicative of anxiety, is largely concentrated 
on the trousers of the male, an area of sexual connotations, and 
hair of both figures, which has sensual implications. Thus, con- 
siderable anxiety is expressed in regard to sexual impulses and 
sensual needs. The female figure is given an especially short and 
revealing skirt, while the neckline is brought tightly up to the neck 
in excessive restraint. Ruth has a tendency to impulsive self- 
indulgence, and then sudden and severe restraints. Exhibifionistic 
needs are strong. Clothes elaboration and geneml interest m 
grooming indicate the importance of social presbge and posses- 
sions in Ruth’s system of values. 

Arras of both figures are long and powerful. This accords 
witli tlie repeated expression of ambition noted in her associa- 
tions. Fingers are aggressively speared and well articulated, but 
compressed in tension. Achievement and mastery of tlie physical 
world is very important to Ruth but she is anxious, oversensitive 
to social opinion to the point of mild paranoid colorings (the eyes 
of tlie female are large, ox^er-alert, and some^vhat frightened), 
and is vigorously compensating for a traumatized and deprived 
childhood. The somewhat weaker male who is given more display 
value is not uncommon in the tradition of a race wliose men have 
been socially discouraged from achievement. The impulses to- 
ward movement, which are so marked in the posture of the tvo 
figures, suffer from inhibition and doubt, resulting in static and 
blocked movement effects. 

In summary, we see in Ruth a very intensive <Irive for self- 
expression, sensual satisfaction, and achievement, wliich liave for 
cultural reasons and reasons of specific environmental background 
been continuously frustrated. This has serv'cd to intensify the 
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self-protectivencss, the tight defenses, the suspicion, and the drive 
to master the environment %vith whatever means tliat prove to be 
effective. A certain rutlilessness has risen out of her deprivations 
and fear, with aggressive impulses that are only weakly contained. 
The anxiet>’, aggression, turmoil, and tense conflict between self- 
expression and restraint tliat we see in Ruth’s drawings are so 
great as to raise tlie question of the advisability of psychothera- 
peutic help in weathering the storm of adolescence. The impulse 
drives are as forceful as the restraints, resulting in emotional wear 
and tear that are leading to considerable frustration and depres- 
sion. For Ruth, adolescence has come upon more hardened realism 
and frustration than occurs for better adjusted, sentimental girl^ 
of tlie higher socio-economic brackets. 



CHAPTER 7 


CASE STUDY OF AJ{ ADULT: 

THE CASE OF MR. P. 

Sidney Levy, Pb.D. 

The FOLLOWING case study is one of the most fascinating and 
instructive experiences since I lirst began to experiment with 
figure drawings in January, 1945. The nine drawings reproduced 
were collected from Mr. P. during the course of five years of 
psychoanalytic therapy administered by the present witer be- 
ginning in December, 1951. The drawings are individually in- 
structive since each reveals in a clear and dramatic way how 
internal conflicts, symptoms, fantasies and character structures 
reveal themselves in a figure drawing; the sequence of draw- 
ings reveals how changes in personality and integration are re- 
flected in figure dra^vings; finally, the sequence of drawings tends 
to support theoretical postulates about personality development 
involving aspects of the primary process and tlie channeling of 
this process irrto so-called ego-stroct\ires. 

The patient was a most interesting and complicated person 
who had received a Phi Beta Kappa at college, majoring in 
Engb’sh Literature as an undergraduate and changing to Account- 
ancy as a graduate student. As a hobby he had pursued, inde- 
pendently, a study of Eugene O’Neil and H. L. Mencken \vith 
botli of whom he had considerable empathy. His eregesis of 
The Iceman Cometh which he presented in dreams and in con- 
scious tlioughts was astonisliing for liis deep insights of an analytic 
character before he had any experience with or knowledge of 
depth psychology. Some of tlie complications of his character 
are further suggested by the following facts: he was a post 
office employee doing very unskilled and undemanding work in 
spite of ills Phi Beta Kappa key, accounting degree, and I.Q. of 
135 ] 
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165 He was married to a girl ot impoverished intellectual back- 
ground and with no interest in anything e\cept the most common- 
place and trivial, and with no understanding or synipatliy for le 
patient. Her family with whom he spent much time was ot 
laboring, peasant background. His wife thought his interest in 
books to be a sign of queemess. But let’s begin at the beginning* 
In December, 1950 tlie receptionist of Dr. H., a physidan 
specializing in disorders of the car and hearing, whose 
adjoined my own, placed a “case file” on my desk and asked i 
could see the patient who was at that moment in his waiting room. 
The history note indicated that the patient had come to Dr. • 
that same morning with tlie complaint that he had “pains in i^ 
ears” and tliat he “could not hear very well.” The patient state 
that this all began some years previously while he was under 
anti-aircraft attack from enemy ground-fire during an Air Force 
combat mission. He returned to his base safely except for minor 
abrasions and contusions suffered during the rougl) and bumpy 
flight. Dr. H.’s tlxorough otoscopic e.xamination revealed no or- 
ganic pathology. Complete and detailed audiometric examina- 
tion including Psychogalvanic Skin Refle.x techniques revealed 
normal hearing but “peculiar behavioral reactions.” At the con- 
clusion of the examination Dr. H. informed the patient that as 
far as he could determine, there was nothing wrong with tlie 
patient’s ear. (\\dien so informed patient became “angry and 
shouted about the pain in his ear” in response to which Dr. H. 
said I cant see your painT The patient's response to this was 
so peculiar” that Dr. H. at once sent his receptionist off to my 
office and told patient he was arranging for further examination. 
Dr. H. could not specify details about the patient’s “peculiar be- 
havior except to say he looked at me in such a strange way that 
1 felt^tlie hair rise along my backbone.” » ) Tlie physician’s “back- 
bone showed excellent clinical judgment because the patient was 
suflering from a paranoid schizophrenic condition and later ex- 
ploration rev’ealed that the physician was rather close to a personal 
exploration of questions of immortality and the like when he said 
“I can’t see >our pain.” 

According to the case history, patient was tliirty-six years old, 
mamed for twelve years, had two female children aged three 
^jumM^had served for four years m an Air Force combat creW 


parentheses was given to this writer in personal < 
versauon immediately after first session with patient 
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in European Theatre of Opeiations. There were no oUier note- 
wortliy findings. 

When I first saw him he remained just inside tlie ofiice and at 
once communicated that feehng of “uncanniness'' which E. Jones 
and H. S. Sullivan have both described at various times. He was 
like a coiled spring, full of controlled tension. His eyes darted all 
over the room and it appeared tliat thoughts and conversations 
were going on between the patient and his private world of ob- 
jects. He was about S'fi" tall, very stocky, and very motionless 
e.xcept for his eyes, but the lack of motion was a kind of paradox 
because the most prominent thing about Mr. P. was tlie sense of 
highly charged energy about to explode. The next two hours, 
largely devoted to reducing some of this tension, were the begin- 
ning of five years of analytic therapy with a most interesting 
person. 

During this session, the patient had remained standing and 
only gradually had the feeling of tension dissipated itself. When 
I felt it to be safe and useful I made the gesture to tlie desk and 
then to the pencils ivhile inviting him to draw. On my desk were 
several piles of paper, pencils, a box of crayons and various other 
stationery supplies. A chair was placed at one end of the desk 
for the patient. After a moment's hesitation he sat down, shot a 
glance at the desk and another at me and then reached past the 
pencils over to the box of crayons and with a shght mirthless 
smile, took out a red crayon and a yellow crayon and then closed 
the box and put it back exactly where it had been. He then 
began to draw, in red crayon first, and in yellosv crayon after, the 
figure represented in Figure 1 . 

How does the drawing analyst lliink about this? First of all 
we recall that Figure-Drawing is an experiment in which all as- 
pects of the subject’s behavior as well as the drawing itself are 
observed, described and interpreted. When tlie patient reached 
past tlie pencils toward which I gestured and instead took the 
crayons, we have an increment of behavior which needs, first to 
be observed and then to be explained. He was complying ivitli 
my request to draw a person but in doing so he changed the situa- 
tion somewhat. He resisted my gesture to tlie pencils and selected 
the crayons. Every instant of behavior is meaningful “ and has 
more than one detenninant, all participating in the outcome, 

= Reference 1, page 91; "... to him (the ps>cIioanal>st) nothing is too 
trifling as a manifestahon of hidden psychic processes. 
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rigure 1 


}ust as, in physics, vectors o£ force all participate as components 
m dete^imng the chreebon and intensity of the resultant force 
Wliat then are tlie determinants here^ Before ausNvenng this, it 
IS wcU to interpose a prior question, le, ^\Tiat are all the alter- 
nabve utplanabons one can thmV of? 
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1) He thought I gestured to die crayons. 

2) He thought the figure-drawing was what I wanted and it 
didn’t matter whether he used the pencil or crayons. 

3) It was just “chance" that he selected crayons. 

4) He likes to draw with crayons. 

5) He thought he could do a better drawing with crayons. 

6) He was being negativistic, i.e., disobedient. 

7) Some combination of these, as for example 4 and 6. 


After evaluating all of these alternatives it was decided tenta- 
tively tliat this last e.xplanaUon was most credible. This lowered 
the threshold of perception for me with respect to similar aspects 
of behavior. Item 4 states “he likes to draw with crayons. My 
basic assumption in this field is that all things 
tlierefore “liLg it" must be determined by a more bas c level of 
need From previous experience and other mvestigabon, i J 
known that the color red is related to strong 

request. __ further in- 

One crayon box exactly in its original 

terpretation. He replaced th y explain tills? 

position. What alternatives m y “chance" so often 

Repudiating the explanatioi j^sion that tliis was deter- 

oftered by students, I came conformity and to ■■undo," 

mined by a ‘^0'"?“^.'“'^ ^.jiJtcd prior to his thought or 

i.e., to restore the situation w student or psychologist 

act. At tlus point, the less expene ^g.-get this explanation, 

may be tempted to people, and Mr. P. like most 

But life is not simple and j^eming contradiction and con- 

of us, is very compheated, f ^ tentative pattern: 

flict. To weave what we lavc dijectly and coni- 

Mr. P. is rebellious but un i„to the minor de- 

pletely, but instead projects 1 Juicing blow, or resistance 
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causing disintegration (tlic figure itself) and regression (yellow). 
The regression is not complete and a remnant of tlie former com- 
pulsive defenses remains (placing the crayon box back in its 
pile). To put it into shorthand technical jargon, the id is pushing 
hard, the superego has almost surrendered and a vestige of the 
ego (compulsion) remains to try to contain the forces of the id. 

Thus far, tliese are somewhat vague generalizations of an ab- 
stract nature and can be applied to many people. We want to 
know more about Mr. P. himself. Let us look at dra^ving No. 1. 

As so often happens, what Comenious used to call “apperceptive 
mass,” will determine your response to drawing No. 1. Naive stu- 
dents have often said “He must have been kidding.” Experienced 
psychologists who have worked in State Hospitals for a long time 
immediately say “Tliis man is psychotic.” It is, on occasion, wise 
to heed the innocent. Although tlie experienced psychologist may 
be right ninety times out of a hundred in designating a drawing 
which has this degree and quality of distortion as being tlie pro- 
duction of a psychotic person, he may be wrong several times in a 
hundred. I have received this amount of distortion from: 


1) People who were “kidding,” i.e,, expressing hostility. 

2) People who had excellent ego contact but wero skilled in 
abstract or symbolic communciation under conscious control. 

3) People who were extremely impulsive, psychopathic, or 
psychoUc and who tended to seriously misinterpret their world 
but who still retained the ability to “second guess" themselves, 
toat IS, who were aware at some level, of the inconsistency be- 
Uveen their perception of the world and the nature of the world 


4) People who were so troubled and disorganized that tins 
fond of drawing represented their best perception of self and of 
reahty with no spcciHc awareness of its inadequacy. 

I always ask the subject to 
Wv St? T drawing; if you were an artist and this were some- 
7“''* it; what fault would 

ocLtnalwt “u “’"S ‘■'i* I have 

oc^ionally been surpnsed to observe the subject criticizing the 

- un“dTvfi of 

into^[egLt™°" happened the subject has fallen 

exan.ple L Le o“f ^h ^“hjects, for 

of the person expressing hosUUty, exegesis along 
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specific lines to differentiate him from others in his class is still 
required. ) 

Mr. P. was completely unable to criticize his drawing in any 
meaningful way and when he asked to draw a woman he 
drew Figure 2. We therefore conclude that this drawing repre- 
sents Mr. P.’s genuine though subjective perception of himself and 
that, akin to psychotic language, there is a code wliich \vill ex- 
plain tile features of his drawings. 

Remembering the rule tliat requires identification of fact and 
evidence before supplying meaning, let us look at Figure 1 and 
Figure 2 and describe them as accurately and perceptively as 
possible. (If you have clieated a little and looked at Figure 3, 
your task will have been made easier.) The red outline of Fig- 
ure 1 is a somewhat continuous outline and is essentially inde- 
pendent, tliat is, separate from the yellow outline. The red outline 
was drawn first, the yellow second. The outline may roughly be 
subdivided into areas that resemble arms, legs and a head region. 

The head region has a cleft in the center. In the first drawing, 
which is tliat of a female, tlie red outline not only was drawn on 
the outside (defining the external limits), but was drawn first and 
is more prominent than the red used in Figure 2 which he identi- 
fied as the male. We assume that to the subject, red is associated 
witli the female and yeliow with the male. I will now add to- 
gether the facts tliat; 

1) The female is drawn first 

2} Red is associated with female and yellow with male. 

3) Red outline surrounds yellow in Figure 1. 

4) Shape of red outline has a cleft ivhich in a symbolic way 
suggests femaleness. 

5) Yellow outline has an arrow or bullet shaped anterior end, 
which is a symbolic way of representing maleness. 

Thus, we arrive at tlie following statement; 

The patient is sexually confused. He feels himself to be essen- 
tially a female witliin ^vhich there is imprisoned a regressed (help- 
less, infantile) male. 

Subsequent psychoanalytic sessions involving free association 
and dreams revealed very clearly that tlie drawing interpretation 
of Figures 1 and 2 were correct The qualities, cli.iractcristics and 
dynamics of the “primary process” had ov'envhclnied his ego. 

He actually felt himself to be in his own words “a large penis. 
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Figure 2 

helpless and itnpnsoncd inside of my mother, she’s all around me 
—I am iny mother . . ctcj- 

Tlic psjcljodsmannc laws of s>Tnl>ol formation dictated the 
speciBc features of the drawing. Tlie patient first somatized his 
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feelings of inalciiess and femalencss (translated the ideas into 
body feelings), then bv the jiriinitivc process of misplaced con- 
creteness wliere a part of an idea or experience becomes the 
whole, inaleness became somatically ulenttcal with a phallic out- 
line and femaleness with the cleft outline The feelings of being 
imprisoned and overwhelmed by mother are clearly portrayed as 
IS the relative strength of the female feelings as compared with 
the male feelings In clinical practice one often comes across this 
process M'hercby the ivhole body becomes a part of the body or 
represents a single function This happens not only in psychosis 
but m neurosis and m normal sublimations For example, an 
integrated person with some of the same problems as Mr P may 
become a ballet dancer m wbicli case he may display his whole 
body which primitively represents a phallus (see Fenichel on the 
“castration complex”) 

At this point one may, justifiably, be tempted to take a flyer 
into the dynamics of the “chief complaint” of the patient, i e , 
his “ear pains” and his “difficulty m hearing” We know from 
Freud’s work that one “receiving” organ is often substituted for 
another (and that receptacles of all kinds and shapes may be 
substituted for a receiving organ) Freud, Jung and StekeJ have 
also demonstrated very clearly limt penetration of any kind often 
symbohzes tlie basic penetrating organ Tims a xoice often sym- 
bolizes a phallus (at least at the primitive level, or in neuiotic 
symptomology, and in artistic creation) Thus it was possible to 
speculate rather early in tlie analysis th.it the ear pains and the 
difficulty in hearing were symptom formations resulting fiom 
conflict between masculinity and femininity, between wish and 
fear associated with a passive homosexual conflict 

At this point we know from the first two figure draw mgs tliat 
the patient is psychotic, that his reality testing is extremely dis- 
turbed, that the primitive process has largely displaced his ego, 
that he has very bizarre body sensations, that he feels like both 
male and female, phallus and vagina, tliat Ins masculinity is sub- 
ordinated, that aggressive actions or symbols of any kind stimulate 
tlie already intolerable conflict between passive homosexual 
wishes and the fears opposing tliese wishes, that a vestige of com- 
pulsive defense remains, tliat there is extreme regression, that 
emotionality is largely uncontrolled In spite of this, the writer 
decided not to recommend hospitali^tion but to recommend 
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Figure 3 

ctmUnuctl functioning on the job, m his home aiul in tlic com- 
muniU * 

*ln nuiiy discui&iou of tl>c ctlucs and v,udom lo^olvc-d m licaUag 
m people eitrauiurally it Has become clear to the author that if the focus re 
mauti "vilui u good for the patient"* rather Uun “v.hat is comfoitablc or safe” 
for tfic ilicrapiu, coiuulcrably less IxKpitaluation and better therapeutic results 
obtain. 
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The early montlis of psychoanalytic tlicrapy were devoted to: 
1) restoring ego; 2) permitting opportunities for expressing dis- 
turbing feelings and conilicts in peripheral areas (so that accom- 
panying guilt would not be released before patient could handle 
it); 3) reducing anxiety, the latter largely by the fact that his 
inadequate ego was now reinforced and aided by the ego of tlie 



Figure 4 
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therapist. Figure 3, drawn after one montli of therapy, indicates 
a sharpening of the basic conflict, less confusion about the con- 
flicting impulses, more anxiety and less regression, and the begin- 
ning of a third outline! Let us look at this third outline which was 
lightly sketched in after the basic two outlines were completed. 
Notice the head and the ear on the outside of the two previous 
outlines; also the arms and legs outside the two previous out- 
lines. These are sketched in lightly, uncertainly, incompletely. 
The feeling is that this third outline is less integrated, less a 
central part of the person, is more recent and more like a garment 
than a part of the central core of the person. But it represents the 
be^nnings of integration. Patient is beginning to lake a chance 
on hearing, rather tentatively at this point. 

Figure 4 is interesting in many wa^s. First, notice how en- 
tirely different the whole gestalt is. The neck is long and thin and 
like the rest of body, heavily reinforced with thick black lines. 
This represents tlic groNvth of ego ojntrol. Tlie neck is the con- 
necting channel betNveen the body and the head. In language 
akin to that of tlie primary process, the neck mediates between the 
body (impulse and feeling) and the head (thought and control). 
In the attempt to repress the feelings which heretofore have 
overwhelmed the patient, he has instituted very forcibly, repres- 
sive measures. In somatic symbols (thin, narrow neck), he has 
expressed tlie psychic process of allowing a small part of his 
feeling life to find expression, but only as much as he can control. 
He has indicated how he has reinforced this channel of com- 
mum'cation (heav'y lines of neck) lest it be ’destroyed (as it w'as 
in Figures 1 and 2) by too wide a torrent of feeling. Tin's drawing 
further indicates that almost all other activities have been sacri- 
ficed to this basic protective maneuver, a sort of Maginot Line. 
There arc no arms, indicating that whatever control has been 
achieved has been purclrascd in part, as least, by vvitlidrawal from 
the world of objects. The arms and hands are organs for estab- 
lishing conUct with people and things, hut they have stimulated 
w much conflict in the past tliat the floodgates were opened. Now 
he is blocking tliese out untd he can build up his controls. Note 
that the c-xpenment suggested by Figure 3 has been abandoned 
.IS Ifxi ^ngcrous. 'Hie ear and arms are now completely elimi- 
TOted. Tlie patient has tried anollicr approach. Instead of reach- 
ing out to the world, he lias excludc*d it and concentrated entirely 
on forces of repression and control of internal drives. External 
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stimuli were found to stir up more aifect than could be handled 
so energy is now concentrated on building up defense 

Mr P’s external life reflected tlie changes mirroied by his 
drawing He stopped seeing people, on the job instead of having 
furious quarrels with everybody, he kept to himself, not noticing 
or reacting to otliers Instead of the overt aggression he had ex- 
pressed against so many people before, he was now depressed 
Also more pronounced anxiety and more obsessive compulsive 
behavior began to be apparent 

In tins drawing, we notice the shading between the heavier 
outhnes Tins represents the anxiety he is experiencing and points 
the way to one of the major defenses he may be expected (and 
encouraged) to develop, le, rationalization The basic two out- 
lines are still clear and separated but the distance between them 
IS being obliterated by shading,” in other words, he is rationaliz- 
ing, explaining away the separation The way m which tins de- 
fense of rationalization is reflected in succeeding drawings is 
most fascinating and instructive (see tlie treatment of tlie cleft 
winch becomes a part m his hair) 

The several layers of heavy black lines, not one line but two 
heavy lines and m some places three lines, the way in which he 
reinforced the neck outline over and over ng.un, indicate another 
line of ego building, i e , of defensive formation — the obsessive- 
compulsive mechanism 

Remember in the original interview, the way m which he 
placed the crayon box back m place suggested that a tatter of 
the obsessive compulsive defensive structure was left at the end 
of a long and serious regression Now we seem to be moving 
in the opposite direction witli repression, obsessive compulsive 
behavior and rationalization building up in the drawing This 
drawing not only mirrored very accurately wliat was liappening 
to the patient at that moment m Ins intra psychic life and m liis 
relationship to the world, but when viewed in the perspective 
provided by the prior three drawings, chirted tlie patli along 
which future progress was to be expected 

Figure 5 was completed one year later at the same time that 
he reported a dream in which there was a man known as Mr P 
who hved in Granite City Tlie gist of tiie dream involved re- 
peated attempts on the part of Mr P to escape from buildings, 
from law enforcement authorities, from criminals, from dangers 
of all kinds anil how m each attempt he was forced to return for 
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Figure o 

shelter to a stone building on the oubUrts of tlie cjt>' in which 
tliere were a number of strange objects. In his associations the 
strange objects became tlie couch, drapes, etc., of the tlierapist's 
office and Mr. P. liccamc Mr. Prisoner. \t tlie same Umc he 
dt'sclopcd a series of somatic sjrnptcms including a stiff neck, 
“arthritis'’ of tlie left side, a feeling of carr>^ng a great weight 
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and of being encased m cement The ways m which the dream 
and tlie drawing reflect his feelings and thoughts are worth study 

The drawing reflects Uie "Mr P in Granite City’ symbol 
Granite City in the dream is a symbolic e^ternalization of his intra- 
psychic hfe, i e , being encased m granite of his own making 
(repression) The "criminals” are lus destructive feelings and 
impulses, the law enforcement officers are symbols for superego, 
tile cement room is the safe room to which he can escape His 
feehngs are thoroughly repressed, even his body participates in 
the repression (staff neck and arthritis) There is a little less fear 
of the aggressive pnmitive forces getting out of control and a 
greater desure to deal with his feelings (the criminals) and tlie 
outside world of objects and superego representation, so that Mr 
P may now draw hands Shortly after this dra\ving he began to 
make attempts to get a new job There is still repression, anxiety, 
and depression but the obsessive-compulsive defense is becoming 
more noticeable and better rationalized The shading is obsessive 
m character, the patient’s pencil went over and over the body 

There is obviously some pathology being expressed in terms 
of tlie left Side — note the left foot — tlie extra stroking on the left 
upper arm Tlie left side (distaff side) often symbolizes the 
feminine part of our identification with parents Perhaps tlie all- 
encompassing mother figure has now been sufficiently integrated 
so tliat she can be limited to the left side, but is stall giving trouble 
tiiere Remember the rule that tlie strength of a drive can be 
estimated by tlie intensity of the repression necessary to contain 
it Mr P ’s left side has arthritis, ’ i e , it is disabled (How often 
in chnical practice, a symptom such as "arthntis' has been taken 
away medically or psychotherapeutically only to leave instead a 
psychosisl From this drawing some light is shed on tins reversible 
reaction ) 

The doodles adjoining the figure are wortliy of note Those m 
tlie upper right hand corner are m the nature of obsessive- 
compulsive rituals The triangle underneath these designs stimu- 
lated associations about tlie ‘trinity” at first related to religious 
symbols and eventually to the motlicr, father and son Tlie sau- 
like triangle, to the side, is a symbol suggesting first, compulsive 
ness and secondly, aggression His associations to it were “like a 
buzz saw,” ‘ like teetli,” the lower jaw and sharp tcetJi ’ Tlie 
object next to it stimulated the following associations intricate 
design,” “balanced,” “scales” Wc interpreted tins, on tlie struc- 
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tural le\ul, to represent an obsessive compulsive binding up of 
anxiety and on llie symbolic level to represent the “scales of jus- 
tice ” j c , the superego in jaxlaposition to tlic destructive impulses 
represented by tlie “oral-sadistic” drives in tiie ajoining triangle. 

The period following drawing No 5 wds characterized by in- 
creased release of affect, replacement of repression by expression 
of feehngs m the fonn of fantasy and dreams, depression, in 
obsessi\c*-compulsive behavior and m occasional direct insight 
Things xvere under sulRcicnt control to begin to allow a little 
tentative freedom The prisoner will soon attempt to escape from 
Ills Granite City 

Drawings 6, 7, 8 and 9 reflect a very marked change m Mr P 's 
level of integration To help us understand the process that is 
developing it may be useful to consider a crude analogy for a 
moment Let us think of tlic Spring season when the snow begins 
to melt in the mountains, and the heavy Spring rams begin to 
fall, all contributing to a flood tide which causes rivers to burst 
out of their accustomed clianncis, destroying nearby structures, 
roads and normal operations Now let us impose a TVA system 
of floodgates, turbines and sluicc-\\ i>s winch cooperate to direct 
tlie floodwaters m ways which provide for a fairly regular flow 
of the water and to use up tlie energy contained m the rushing 
waters not to destroy but to turn turbines, etc 

The Spring flow of water may be likened to the basic, primi- 
tive affects in man These affects can be sbniulated or intensified 
in a number of ways, internally and externally Excessive internal 
repression or excessive external dcpnvation or exacerbation may 
both contribute to the building up of tlie "flood-waters ’ of feeling 
If tliere are inadequate “sluice gates,” i e , cliannels tlirough wluch 
to discharge tlie affective eneigy, tliere will be a flooding over of 
uncontrolled feeling Beginning with drawing No 6 the primi- 
tive affects are substantially directed through the ‘ turbines” of 
tlie ego The energy is “used up” m socially acceptable, i e , 
controlled ways Now, let us become more specific and less fanci- 
ful 

In drawing No 6 tlie same basic conflict between being male 
and female exists, but it is now expressed through an integrated 
and rationalized form There is only one clear outline of a person, 
and the other outline is now a “stiff backbone like an iron bar 
going tlirough my back, stiff as i ramrod^” Consider how artisti- 
cally tlie psyche works The internal figure has always been the 
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‘male" outlme N’ow this outline is a phallic hke object which is 
“sulf as a ramrodl ’ Compare this with idiomatic expressions Mch 
as “Dont you have a backbone^*” meamng, “Are you weak? 1 e , 
fenumne How can die psyche rationalize the estemal (feminine) 
outlme’ The drawmg under consideration supphes an answer 
to this quesuon The figure has “his" back to the observer Chmcal 
espenence has corroborated the interpretation suggested m tins 
sequence, that is to say, a male figure with his back to the oh- 
server has been found by this Nvnter to mean, witliout exception 
up to the present moment, that the subject suffers from a prob 
lem m the area of psj chosexual identification m the form of a con 
flicted wish to be a woman Underlying this wash is often found 
a more basic impulse For opposmg explanations of this basic 
impulse see Bettelheim (2) and Nunberg (3) The dynamics of 
s>-mbol formation m this instance follows the rule that two objects 
which share some essential fonn quality may be interchanged one 
for the other Thus, a mans unclothed back clearly bears a "form” 
sunilanty to a woman 

Note the fianng hips W^cn a subject has more effective con- 
trol over the psychosexual conflict now being discussed, he is 
able to rationalize it and disguise it even more skillfully m which 
case the male figure mav be presented in a ventral view but the 
hips may jlarc, or if the problem is very thoroughly and effectively 
rationahzcd, there may simply be some disproportionate anxiety 
expressed by the stroUng in this area (see Figure 9) 

Let us spend a few more moments on Figure 6 Note the 
position of the left hand on the hip and the right hand on the 
head. This communicates a strong sense of empathy with a posture 
that IS essentially feminine If you visuahze a conbnuum of pos 
turcs ranging from, at one end, the posture presented m Figure 
6, and, at the other end, the most minimal kinesthesia in either 
arm, \ou wall make available to yourself a kev to Figure Drawing 
Analysis vvhicli ordinanlv accrues only after extensive study and 
cxpenencc 


To put llus figure on black paper, the patient liad to ignore a 
convenient pile of white paper Whenever in any projective situa- 
Uon a subject “changes- the structure in form or substance, m 
major part or minor detail, it suggests a tendency toward nega 
Uvisnu NcgaUvvsm ranges llic "value conlmuum" all the way 
from independent, cnlical skepticism Uirough stubbomess. to a 
seltHicstructiv e, worldKlestructivc, catatonia 

In ailclilion, ncgaUvTsm is a descnptiw. tenn and is itself multi 
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plc*(Ietemiined Tlierefore, tl)e use of tlie term is not satisfactory 
unless it IS filled*m with a inatn\. of determinants and needs In 
the present case, tlie patient had been so controlled and dominated 
by his motlier (and later Ins wife and her family, the post office 
and the Military Service) that it became necessary for his own 
sense of identity, his salvation as a person, to begin to "feel lus 
own feehngs” and seek Ins own satisfactions At this moment he is 
not able to do this m any substantive way so he displaces this 
need to a minor aspect of lus world Even toward tlus minor 
detail lus drive toward self-assertion is so dominated by superego 
(fear, guilt, mother’s strength, and habit) that it requires rein- 
forcement from other needs In this case his feelings of guilt 
sought external representation in the sheet of black paper An- 
otlier reinforcing detenninant is the shame (guilt) associated 
with the problems reflected m the drawing under consideration 
It IS too early, and the defenses described above not sufficiently 
integrated to display themselves m the “full light of day ” 

The psychic organization revealed m the drawing was also 
revealed m lus dreams and m his life The consciously perceived 
and everpresent feeling of being a weak little man inside of a 
woman, both somatically and i>sychologically, began to yield to 
tlie feeling of being one person with a “stiff ramrod of a back- 
bone hke an iron bar” His posture became stiff (he constantly 
rubbed and stretched lus back) He became more and more 
assertive in minor situations For example, Ins wife wished to 
visit her married sister on a Friday night when patient had begun 
to go to a "Great Books” reading group on Friday nights He 
suggested she go without him A power struggle ensued in whicli 
patient was quickly vanquished But he insisted that he first had 
to return a book to the library, delaying tlieir leaving for 30 
minutes (assertion in minor details) At tlie post office he began 
to change from a confused, docile person to one %vho rebelled m 
little situations For example, tlie employee was required to get 
permission from his supervisor to go to the men’s room He 
formed tlie habit of asking one of the other supervisors In many 
ways he tried to ‘ lose lumself in tlie shadows” and had a number 
of paranoid ideas of being "found out in broad daylight” 

In executing the present drawmg, the patient stroked the body 
over and over again, holding the pencil m such a way that not 
tire tip but the side of tlie exposed lead left a broad stroke and the 
tip of his finger as well as the edge of the lead caressed the body. 
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This IS an excellent illustration of the aphorism, “the return of 
the repressed through the repressed” The repetitious stroking 
IS, descriptively, an obsessive-compulsive defense. It serves to 
bind up, or channel, the anxiety associated with a tabooed im- 
pulse, in this case a hbidinal drive toward the “body” of the draw- 
ing. Note how the repressed drive is dynamically expressed in 
the stroking. The body represents “the female as part of him- 
self.” At this stage of treatment the hearing symptoms subsided 
and compulsive masturbation replaced them. The drive toward 
his own body (narcissism) m this instance is a drive toward the 
“female part of himself.” 

As treatment continued, the patient gradually became more 
and more interested in a woman who was a neiglibor. She was 
a “big, buxom woman who has a big behind.” This woman began 
to occupy his night dreams and his fantasies. At the same time his 
^oice became more and more strident and louder and louder until 


he W'as shouting most of the time, not letting anybody else speak. 
He described his feelings as follows; ^Vhcn I speak in a loud 
and resonant voice it gives me a very exciting sensation in my 
ears. I hke to experience it. I don’t like to hear other people. 
I drown them out. Certain voices like my mother s and my sister’s- 
in-law used to go through my cars and transfix me to the spot.” 

Earher in this discussion mention was made of the phallic sig- 
nificance of the voice, phallic woman, etc. The patient was now 
becoming more and more aggressive in more and more areas. The 
ranflict between passivity and aggressivity is now beginning to 
be resolved in favor of the latter; not only in voice and behavior, 
hut m figure drawing as well. In Figure 7 there is an assertion 
of self as an “undivided” and more phaUic person. This is the 
first one in the series which loohi hke a person, face view. Let 
us exaniine this minutely. First look at the neck. For the first 
tmie, the neck is neither “wide open” nor “narrowly constricted,” 
nor strongly reinforced” as in Figure 4. Tliis indicates a feeling 
o increasmg comfon and confidence in tl.e relationship behveen 
Ins emotio ns and Ins control o£ them.* 

o. Jl "‘'r “f arso- 

for ducuwtoa c£ •'liedc." n^menl .tie set aside. See my previous chapter 
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If attention is turned to the hnihs it is noted tliat tliere are 
legs, shoes, arms but no hands WIi) should there be no hands^ 
In evaluating a pait winch is omitted, distoited or dis^daced, it is 
advisable to consider tlie function, tlie stiuctuie, symbols and 
idioms associated witli the part, and, by derivation through the 
law of misplaced concreteness or Von Domarus’ principle (4), 


Fijjure 7 
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other meanings. (This opens wide the sluice gates!) Function- 
ally, hands are used for hand shaking (establishing contact with 
others), hitting (expressing aggression), love making (stroking, 
masturbating, etc.), and personal associations, such as painting, 
farming, etc. Since the patient is still experiencing difficulty in 
direct aggression, direct social relationship and sexual aggression, 
he expresses the attempt to repress these drives by cutting off 
tile hands. But tlie repressed affects are ex'pressed in the form 
of the arm. Tlie arm loolcs even more an aggressive phallus than 
do fingers.® 

If we examine closely the hip region we note there is a slight 
break on one side. It is a truism that to understand anything, one 
must understand its history. This break in the hip line is the 
present indicative of the flaring hip in Figure 6, the two blended 
outlines in Figure 4, and the two separate outlines in Figure 2. 
Thus the sexual conflict is now expressed in the slight break in 
the line in this area. 


Now let us examine the head itself. The hair is parted in the 
middle. This is a socially acceptable and rational way of reflect- 
ing the same dynamic in the primary process which is expressed 
in an undisguised, uncontrolled way in the split-head of the earlier 
drawings. How would the reader feel if, without the benefit of 
tliis clear sequence, he were presented with the statement that 
a hair combed with a part in the middle indicates a strong femi- 
nine identification and a partial resolution of such a conflict 
through obsessive-compulsive mechanisms and narcissism”! 

Full, front face is now portrayed for the first time. This means 
that he is ready to face up to the world. The “sense of self’ is often 
focused in tlie face. A little reflection will indicate how that de- 
velops. Compare this face with the faceless previous drawings. 
One side of the face (which matches the broken hip-line) is fuller 
(fatter) than the other side. 


Tlie nose, mouth and ears are emphasized by size or pencil 
pressure or both. This indicates that the patient’s orientation to 
he world IS largely through these three organs, and not through 
the hands or eyes. Hands and eyes are priviariUj externally di- 
rected (lc ., aggression) in Uieir orientation. Ears and moutli 


*The return of Um; repressed through the repressed. 
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are usually receivers. But a word of caution here. Ears are usu- 
ally receivers (passive). The voice enters the ear, there is an 
opening in the ear. But if location is the psychodynamic prin- 
ciple then the ears may become male genital symbols (testes, 
one on eitlier side). Symbols are chameleon in nature depending 
upon which laws are observed in their formation, i.e., function, 
structure, location, direction, idiosyncratic experience, etc. In 
spite of all our obsessive systems, the world and nature remain 
fairly flexible, fluid and changeable.® 

At any rate, Mr. P.*s major contact with the world is through 
his ears (hearing), mouth (talking, eating, swallowing, biting), 
and his nose (smelling, poking, blowing, etc.). In his behavior, 
thouglit and feeling Mr. P. verified these conclusions. Patient 
continually talked, shouted and ate. In therapy, at home, on tlie 
job, he kept "shouting e\'erybody down.” He souglit out people 
with deep, resonant voices and provoked them into talking. He 
became acutely aware of smeUs and continually complained about 
"nasal congestion.” 

Viewed from a sliglitly different conceptual level, the original 
all-encompassing problem of male vs. female is now diverted to 
and contained in the problem of receiving or giving in terms of 
facial organs. 

There is now a relative freedom from anxiety (slight shading), 
very little depression (neck is not narrow), and instead of rigid 
repression (reinforced lines, etc.), lliere are now adequate ways 
of expressing and fulfilling emotional drives through tlie hearing, 
talking, eating and smelling (without guilt). 

Figuie 8 was executed at the same time as Figure 7. Since 
the very first pair of drawings, patient had refused the request 
to "now draw a person of the opposite sex.” That direction had 
never had any real meaning to him. He has now externalized 

® I have been trying to learn what delennmes the psychodynamic principle 
which IS selected for symbol fonnabon, i e , location, form or funebon. The cur- 
rent hypothesis I am exploring, wtbout having arrived at a resolubon, is that 
these three principles stand in hierarchical relationship to each other, similar to 
id, superego and ego, with funebon being most primitive and form more ad- 
vanced. I am not yet satisfied. I have been unable to find this problem explored 
elsewhere, not even Freud where one may find almost all else. Comrounicabon 
relevant to this problem is invited. 
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Figure 8 

the female component sufficienll> to present a separate uoman 
figure drawing Note how much more anxiety is suggested by 
the broken lines and the shading m the “woman drawing” Al- 
ihougli he IS finally substantially “free” and has established sep- 
arate identity, there ls still much anxiety associated witli tlic fe- 
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male figure Figure 8 shows tlie left arm and right leg to have 
special meaning to the patient The foieaim is leinforced, as is 
the right leg Patients own left arm and right leg weie giving 
liim trouble at this time They were stiff, numb (almost paralyzed) 
and sometimes painful Dreams and associations levealed that 
when patient was very young he slept with his father, his own 



Figure 9 
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left arm in contact with his father who slept on the left side of 
the bed and his right arm often thrown over his father. Fantasies 
of being a woman are associated with those memories. At this 
stage in therapy, strong transference feelings developed in which 
he confused therapist with an uncle who had replaced his own 
father on tlie latter’s death. 

The final drawing, Figure 9 was completed by the patient in 
May, 1955. At this stage of therapy patient was very much aware 
of himself as a person, presented the picture to the world of a 
somewhat obsessive, aggressive person who now had a number of 
friends, had left the post office one and a half years earlier, and in 
his new, responsible job had received a promotion after one year. 
He now has considerable hostility to his wife and otlier women 
and constantly seeks “intellectual gratification” from male com- 
panions with whom he “can speak and be understood.” He reads 
voraciously, attends plays, takes a “Great Books” course and 
wants to find “work that is more fulfilling.” His hatred toward 
wife, mother and sister is in cendral awareness, freely ventilated 
in therapy and under control in personal contact. Figure 9 not 
only reveals his present stage of integration and the nature of 
liis character structure, but clearly reveals the “scars” or traces 
of early trauma. 


If Figure 9 were presented for drawing analysis without bene- 
fit of tlie prior sequence or any special knowledge of patient’s 
history, the following would be said of him. He is an obsessive- 


complusive individual. The evidence for this is in the clothing 
detail (pockets, tie, tic pin, lapels, shoe laces, part-in-hair, hand- 
kerchief in breast pocket). There is evidence of strong oral-de- 
pendent needs and a repressed passive homosexual conflict. These 
are expressed symbolically in the number of pockets (receiving 
organs), buttons (dependency symbols-nipples. umbilicus), and 
the absence of ears (denial) replaced by shading 

There is evidence of a conflict beUvecn male and female iden- 
ufleauon (left foot shorter, left arm “damaged,” hip area rein- 
forced part-m-hair). There is evidence of some strain involving 

miofn r ^ elongated neck, 

ddren^- " ' at chin). There is some 

dilHcnlty m reaclung out to and establishing relations svitli other 
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people; tliere is fear connected with his liostile impulses (arms 
pressed to side). Patient’s feeling of being inadequate (un- 
finished tie, shading) and up in the air (placement of figure) is 
rationalized and controlled by obsessive devices (line placed 
under feet and another under tliat, stick-pin in tie to anchor it). 

In short, Mr. P, has exchanged a chaotic body image for a 
granite prison and exchanged the latter for a set of details (but- 
ton and pockets and hair-part). In retrospect we see the relation- 
ship between the part in his hair and the cleft in Figure 1; be- 
tween the pointed handkerchief in the pocket and the male figure 
inside the female figure; between the tie and the stiff backbone 
in Figure 6; between the sliading around tlie ears as compared 
with the wide-open ears in Figure 7; tlie shading in the hip area 
as compared witli the flaring hips in Figure 6. Thus, “where id 
was, there is now ego.” 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE HOUSE-TREE-PERSOJV PROJECTIVE 
DRAWim TECHNIQUE: CONTENT 
INTERPRETATION 

E^fANUEL F. Hammer, Ph.D. 

In his drawing of a House, a Tree, and then a Person (the H-T-F 
Test) it is the subjects inner view of himself and his environ- 
ment, the things he considers important, the things he emphasizes, 
and tlie things he neglects to include tliat interest the clinician. 

In the previous chapters we have seen how the psychody- 
namic imperatives of both the subject’s self-concept and his per- 
ception of his environment press forward onto the drawing page. 
Symbolically potent concepts such as House, Tree and Person 
are saturated with the emotional and ideational experiences as- 
sociated with the personality’s development, and the drawing of 
these images compel projection on the part of the drawer. 

ADMimsrnATioi:^ 

The H-T-P taps the stream of personality as it floods the area 
of artistic creativity. Certain restrictions have been placed upon 
completely free expression in the interest of standardization. The 
same concepts, for example, are requested from each subject, on 
the same size paper, witli similar materials. A number two pencil 
with eraser is employed on a four-page form sheet" of white 
paper, each page 7 by 8% inches in size (2). Only one surface 
is exposed at a time to the subject. His drawing of a House is 

^ The present chapter focuses on a constderation of the qualitative inter- 
pretation of the H-T-P. Buck’s qu.intitaUve scoring system of the H-T-P may be 
found in his more detailed presentation of his techmque (1, 2). 

* Tliese form sheets may be ordered from Western Psj chological Services, 
10655 Santa hlonica Boulevard, West Los Angeles, California. 
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requested with the longer axis of the sheet placed horizontally 
before the subject, and his drawing of a Tree and Person, in turn, 
are tlien obtained on separate sides with the longer axis the ver- 
tical way. 

The subject is asked to draw as good a House (and later 
Tree and Person) as he can. He is told that he may draw any 
kind he likes, he may erase as much as he wishes, and he may 
take as much time as he chooses. 

If the subject protests that he is not an artist, I generally 
assure him that the H-T-P is not a test of artistic ability at all 
but that I am interested, rather, in how he does tilings. If tlie sub- 
ject asks permission to use, or attempts to use, any mechanical 
aid, he is told that his drawing must be free-hand. 

The order of presentation of the stimuli: House, then Tree, 
and then Person, always remains the same. This provides the most 
gradual introduction into the drawing task, in that in step-by- 
step manner, it leads up to the entities that are psychologically 
more difficult to draw. The subject is gradually led along from 
the more neutral to the “closer-to-home” self-portraits. Thus, the 
drawing item which arouses the most conscious associations is 
left to the last. 


THE CHOICE OE HOUSE, TREE AND PERSON 
AS DRAWING CONCEPTS 

In regard to his choice of the specific items. House, Tree and 
Person, Buck (1) states that: (a) they were items familiar to all, 
e\cn the very young child; (b) they were found to be more will- 
ingly accepted, than other items, as objects for drawing by sub- 
jects of aU ages; and (c) they stimulated more frank and free 
verbalization than did other items. In addition, one might add 
that these concepts are symbolically fertile in terms of uncon- 
scious significance (to be discussed under the separate sections 
of thU chapter: House; Tree, and Person). 

In regard to Buck’s choice of drawing items, Griffiths' (5) 
study of the free drawings of young children in England indicates 
muses, trees an people to ha\e llie highest personal significance. 
n:he fasorUc [drawing! object [of young children] is . . . the Im- 
figure (p. 1{)9). “[After] tlic Imman figure . . . the drawing 
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of tile* lioiiic IS tlie next faxorite object drawn by children” (p 
219). “Tlien the clnlcl begins to diaw trees in particular, and also 
flowers [and] seems to notice for the fiist time coloin m its 
true application’ (p 222) Eng’s ( 1) findings offer parallel con- 
firmation The fiist and favorite subject that cluldien draw is 
human beings, but next to that, according to my observations, 
the house ” 

Independently of Buck, Emil Jucker (9), m Europe, dis- 
covered that tlie free drawing of a tree also earned a wealth of 
proj'cctive possibilities lie evolved it as a projective device, not 
by chance, ‘but after mature consideration and long study of 
the history of cultures and more especially of m> ths' (p 5) His 
student, Charles Koch (9) further developed it into a projective 
drawing instrument to obtain “an idea of the total peisonahty m 
its deeper kijers of hemg’ (p 5) ’ 

Studying children’s house Iniildmg with blocks, Pichon Ri- 
viere (13) found that houses xveie capable of symbolizing (a) 
tlie child’s body, (b) the womb, (c) the parental home Em- 
pirical data vvitii the If-T-P projective drawing technique (end 
to support the first and tliird of tliese symbolic meanings more 
frequently than the second, although deteriorated psychotics will 
at times give a distinct womb-Iike flavor to their House diawing 
In regard to the first symbolic meaning (the House drawmg 
representing the body image), subjects with pioblems in phallic 
areas will frequently project this onto their depiction of the 
chimney, subjects with oral emphasis in their character structure 
tend to emphasize the outline of the windows, and so on 

In reference to the last-named symbolic meaning, a depiction 
of the parental home, one adolescent girl who felt heavily op- 
pressed by the frictions and constant heated arguments at home 
mirrored this in her drawing of the House by adding a profusion 
of thick, bellowing smoke pommg forth from the chimney In 
this manner, the drawing reflected her view of hei home as a hot- 
bed of turbulence, unrest and slirred-up emotionahty Also the 
previously shown drawing (p 44) of the piison-hke House, in 
which the subject mirrored Ins inner view of himself being im- 
prisoned m the home situation by virtue of his obligations to 

^ Ho reported his findiflgs m a book calletl The Tree Test (9J 
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postpone marriage and support his aging and invalid parents, 
illustrates the use of the drawn House to depict one’s perception 

of the home situation. , r v i 

WTien house-building seemed to symbolize the child s body, 
Pichon Rivi«e found that anomalies in the construction of 
houses were symbolically related to the alterations in the body 
image resulting from the particular form the cliilds emotional 
disturbance assumed. This confirms Buck’s (2) findings wtb the 
drawn House. 

Rosen (U) points out that the house, which is symbolically 
so closely related to the human figure, plays an important part, 
not only in children’s drawings, but also in primitive art. This 
ca n be seen not only in the uncovered cave man drawings but 
later in the early cultural development of man. The close rela- 
tionship of the House to the chief object of representative art, 
the human body, occurs in the early Renaissance of the 13th 
Century, becomes more rare in the 14th Century, and in the 
15th Century, when art had lost its child-like character, it dis- 
appears almost entirely (4). 

The concept of the Person, of course, is most obviously flooded 
wth the emotional experiences associated with the individual’s 
development. This was independently and simultaneously recog- 
nized by Machover (12), Buck (2), Levy (11), and perhaps 
in its deepest theoretical implications, by Paul Schilder in his 
contribution of the concept of the Body-image (16). 

Thus, there appears to have been some striking independent 
confirmation of the liigh personal significance of the three con- 
cepts, House, Tree and Person, which Buck chose as the entities 
to use in forging his tool with which to tap deep personality areas. 
Tlie intense symbolic potential of the House, as rooted in basic 
childhood and adult experiences, was simultaneously singled out 
by Grifliths (5) in Engbnd, Pichon Riviere (13) in South 
.Vmerica, and Buck (2) in the United Slates. In addition to 
Buck, the clinical usefulness of the drawing of the Tree was real- 
ued by Jucker (9) in Europe, and Koch (9) in Switzerland, 
while tljat of the drawing of a Pcison W’as independently arrived 
at by Machover (12), Levy (11), Schilder (16), and following 
the theoretical insights of the latter, by Lauretta Bender (1), 
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THE PROJECTIVE ASPECTS OF THE 
HOUSE-TREE-PERSON DRAWINGS 

Traditionally, a clinical technique qualifies as a projective 
device if it presents the subject with a stimulus, or series of stimuli, 
either so unstructured or so ambiguous that their meaning for 
the subject must come, in part, from within himself. 

The structuring involved in asking the subject to draw a 
House, a Tree and a Person is more ambiguous than one might 
think at first. Aldiough the subject is asked to draw a flouse, a 
Tree and a Person, he is not told what House, Tree and Person 
to draw. Since he is given no cue from tlie examiner, it is from 
witliin the subject that the response flows: as to the size, type, 
placement or presentation of the House, kind, age, size, place- 
ment or presentation of the Tree, or sex, facial expression, body 
stance, age, race, size, clothing, presentation (side, three-quarter 
or full view placement) or action of the Person. One need only 
recall tlie wide variety of the drawings presented in the preced- 
ing chapters, for graphic illustration of the validity of this thesis. 

In addition, the inclusion or exclusion of the various details 
of a House, Tree and Person are left wholly to the subject, as is 
his relative emphasis tlierein. To borrow an example from the 
writers recent H-T-P study on sex offenders (6), whereas normal 
subjects tend to draw an unnoteworthy (clinically) chimney on 
the House, sex offenders have been found either (a) to display 
their feelings of phallic inadequacy directly ^ by drawing a chim- 
ney in the following cluster of ways: with tlie upper part missing 
as if sliced away on the diagonal; with the roof showing through 
tlie chimney which is presented as transparent (thus reflecting 
the subject's feelings of flimsiness in regard to his phallus); with 
the chimney depicted as toppling or falling off the edge of the 
roof; or wth a two-dimensional chimney presented on a House 
which is tieated three-dimensionally (thus conveying tlie sub- 
ject’s feelings that there is less substance to the phallic tlian to 
the other parts of his body-image), or (b) to mask their feelings 

* This projection of direct feebngs of phallic inadequacy occurred in the 
pedophile sub-group of sex offenders ia whom a sexual approach to a cluld 
occurred as a substitute sexual outlet because of crippling feelings of psycho- 
sexual inadequacy in regard to approaching adult females. 
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of phallic inadequacy under a cloak of compensatory virility striv- 
mRS= by drarving several chimneys (rather than the more con 
ventional number of one) on a roof; an elongated oversized chim- 
ney- a chimney phallically shaped with a rounded tip; a chimney 
overemphasized by line pressure, shading or prominent placement 
(as a full-length chimney extending to the ground and in some 
drawings made the central focal point of the entire picture). 

This does not, however, mean that the chimney must be a 
phallic symbol in drawings. In well-adjusted subjects, the chim- 
ney usually represents only a necessary detail in the depiction ot 
a House. But if a subject suffers from psychose.vual conflicts, the 
chimney-by virtue of its structural design and its protrusion froni 
the body of tlie House-is susceptible to receive the projection of 
the subject’s inner feelings about his own phallus. 

Thus, it may be seen that in the House-Tree-Person drawing 
technique the subject is presented with stimuli which are com- 
pletely familiar, but at the same time so completely nonspecific 
that in order to respond, he must project or at least select. Sir 
John Lubbock once said, “What we see depends mainly on what 
we look for.” And we choose that House, Tree or Person to draw 
for which we have a certain afiinity or, at times, identification. 

In his lifetime, the subject no matter how young he may be, 
has seen such an infinite variety of houses, trees and people, that 
only those that are tlie most syml>olically meaningful compete 
to press for^vard onto the drawing page. Whether the subject 
chooses a sturdy oak, a drooping, weeping willow, an immature 
sapling, or a tree bent almost down to the ground by the environ- 
mental pressures and cracking under the strain, whether a stem- 
faced, niglit-stick wielding policeman, a nurturant maternal figure 
offering a bowl of hot soup held in her hands, a helpless child-like 
figure standing with anns amputated, a nude figure in a frank 
position of legs spread apart in invitation, or a disheveled tramp 
sprawled against the curb— the subject is making a choice on the 
basis of what is emotionally ineaningfiil to him. 

As witl i tlie tliematic apperception tests, the subject selects a 

' ICipisti who atU-mpt to pro\c tlu.ir masculinity tlirouKh an o\cr-asscrti^<-*, 
forctful st^xual approach convey this compensatory phallic trend in their dis- 
tuitioos of tlie thimney m Uicix drawn Houses. 
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theme out of his past experience which reflects Ins own needs 
Clinicians have learned that when a subject offeis a theme, from 
a past movie lie lias seen, in response to one of the TAT cards, 
the subject is still pro\ iding information of interest to the clini- 
cian That particular theme stuck in the subjects mind oiigmally 
and was later selected from the shelf of these remembered themes, 
because, lu all probability, it reflected needs or traits of significant 
proportions 

In responding to the H-T P, TAT, or Rorschach, the subject’s 
inner eye looks upon and then decides which pictures his needs 
shall select from the g.illery of remembered things 

SYMBOLISM INHERENT IN THE 
HOUSE TREE PERSON TRIAD 

Before turning to a consideration of the dynamic significance 
of various essentials within the drawings of House, Tree and 
Person, it would be profitable to consider the broader areas of 
tlie personahty tapped by tliese three concepts 

The House, as a dwelling place, has been found to arouse 
within the subject associations concerning home-life and mtra- 
famihal relationships In children, it has been found to tap their 
attitude concerning the home situation and relationships to par- 
ents and sibhngs The previously mentioned drawing with profuse 
and over-heavily shaded smoke pouring forth from the chimney 
of the house as a reflection of the hot and turbulent emotional 
atmosphere m the home situation, illustrates this relationship of 
the House drawing to the perceived home conditions 

For married adults, the drawings of the House may reflect 
the subject’s domestic situation m relationship to his spouse With 
many married, adult subjects, however, the childhood relationship 
to parental figures is still apparent as residual attitudes revealed 
in the House drawing And the more neurotic, regressed or fix- 
ated the subject, the more likely the latter, rather than the 
former, depiction is to occur 

As to the Tree and the Person, both these concepts tap that 
core of tlie personality which theorists, notably Paul Schilder (15), 
have labeled the body image and the self concept The drawing of 
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tlic Tr^ ^ appears to reflect the subject’s relatively deeper and 
r.iure unconscious feelings about himself, whereas tlie drawn Fer- 
bon becomes the vehicle for conveying tlie subject's closer-to-con- 
bciuus \ lew of himself and his relationship with his environment, 
in this manner, a picture of the conflicts and defenses as set in the 
hierarchy of the subject’s personality structure is provided. 

The Tree, a more basic, natural, vegetative entity has been 
found to be a more suitable symbol upon which to project the 
deeper personality feelings, feelings about the self residing at a 
more primitive personality level than what one has learned about 
people. The latter, including the subject’s methods of dealing 
with others and his feelings toward diem, is more apt to be pro- 
jected onto the dra%vn Person. 

This view, that the Tree laps more basic and long-standing 
feelings, is supported by die fact that die Tree is less susceptible 
to change on retesting (2, 7a). Whereas psychotherapy of a non- 
intensive kind will frectuently bring improvement as indicated by 
a decrease of die psychopalhological signs in the drawn Person, 
only deep and e.xtensive psychoanalytic collaboration (or higlily 
significant alterations in a life situation, particularly of children 
whose personalities have enough resiliency to improve along with 
situational improvements) will produce any but minor changes 
in the Tree. 


Clinical experience also suggests that it is easier for a subject 
to attribute more conflicting or emotionally disturbing negative 
traits and attitudes to the drawn Tree than to the drawn Person 
because die former is less “close to home" as a self-portrait. The 
deeper or more forbidden feelings can more readily be projected 
onto the Tree than onto the Person, with less fear of revealing 
oneself and less need for ego-defensive nianuevering. 

A subject may, for instance, more readily and unwittingly 
portray his feeling of emotional trauma by scarring the drawn 
Tree s tnink and truncating its branches, than by a parallel muti- 
lation of the drawn Person's face and body and similar distortion 
of the drawn Person's arms. 


The clinical Ending that forbidden feelings can be projected 
more rcaddy onto the Tree than onto the Person drawing is simi- 
lar to die rationale behind Blum’s Blacky Picture Test, Beliak's 
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Childrens Apperception Test and the Despart Fables. It has 
been my experience that the animal figures on these tliematic 
techniques, in parallel fashion to the lelationship between the 
drawn Tree and Person, are more susceptible for the projection 
of tlie deeper and more negative feelings (with less thieat to 
the subject) than are the human figuies of the TAT. 

Thus, a comparison of the subjects responses to the animal as 
opposed to the human TAT-lype stimuli, and a comparison of 
the subjects drawn Tree with Iiis drawn Person, provide data 
which enable tlie clinician to appraise the hierarchy of the sub- 
ject’s conflicts and defenses. 

INTERPRETATION OF ELEMENTS WITHIN 
HOVSE, TREE AND PERSON 

It is the content of the drawings, more so than the expressive 
movements employed in the drawing, which express the more 
unconscious qualities that exist at the heart of personality. 

House 

Roof: Empirical findings with the H-T-P indicate that the 
roof of the drawn House may be employed by subjects to sym- 
bolize the fantasy area of life. Colloquial expressions such as “bats 
in the belfry/' “something wrong upstairs,” or “a few shingles 
loose” tap the same symbolism in which the roof aiea is equated , 
with mental life. Thus, a condition whereby fantasy distorts one's 
mental functioning is spoken of in terms of an impairment m 
tire individual's roof. 

A House which is diarvn with an overly large roof, overhang- 
ing and dwarfing the rest of the House (see Figure 1), is given 
by patients over-immersed in fantasy and relatively withdrawn 
from overt interpersonal contact. These subjects most frequently 
yield a Korscliach experience-balance heavily weighed on the 
intratensive side (with average proportions of seven to twelve 
M to a Sum of C of zero to two). The number of their Human 
Movement responses almost invariably exceeds their Sum of 
Color by four or five times. 

Occasionally schizoi>hrenlc or distinctly scliizoid patients draw 
a roof and then place the door and windows within this roof out- 
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line, so that what is produced is essentially a House which is all 
roof (see Figure 2). And the schizophrenic and markedly schiz- 
oid indi\-idual exists in a world which is largely fantasy. In a 
relative way, these subjects are more withdrawn into tlieir fantasy 
life than the subjects who draw an overly large roof overhanging 
the walls of the House. In the latter group, there is an exagger- 
ated emphasis on fantasy life which throws the personality struc- 
ture out of balance, whereas patients who draw a House which 
is all roof live predominantly a fantasy existence. 

The absence of a roof on a House, or a roof consisting of only 
a single line connecting the two end walls so that tliere is no 
height to the roof (it is essentially one-dimensional rather than 
two-dimensional) occurs at the other end of the use-of-fantasy 
continuum. The group most noted for the single-line roof are 
imbeciles, individuals who lack the capacity to daydream or in 
other ways fantasize. Within the normal intellectual range, the 
one*dimensional roof depiction occurs in those with constricted 
personalities and concrete orientation. In clinical practice it 
most commonly appears hand-in-hand with a coarctated Rors- 
chach record. 

Thus, extremes in the relative size of the roof drawn tend to 
reflect tlie subject’s degree of devoting his time to fantasy and of 
his turning to this area in his satisfaction seeking. 

A roof reinforced by heavy line pressure, or by repeated re- 
tracing of (he roof outline (where this does not occur in the other 
areas of the drawn House), is offered by subjects who are at- 
tempting to defend themselves against the tlireat of fantasy break- 
ing away from control (see Figure 3). Its most frequent occur- 
rence is in die drawings of pre-psychotics, although it also occurs 
to a lesser extent with anxiety neurotics. At any rate, it represents 
heightened concern with the fear that those impulses presently 
discharged in fantasy wiU flood into overt behavior or distort the 
perception of reality. 

Walls: The iUength and adequacy of tlie depicted walls of 
the House base been found to be directly related to the degree of 
ego-strength m the personality. Crumbling walls have occurred 
m the draw-mgs of patient’s with overtly disintegrating egos, and a 
reinforced lioundary- of tlie walls is frequently offered by incipient 
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psycliotics w'lio are employing an all-ont, liypervigilant, and often- 
times conscious elfort to mniiitaiii ego iiitactness. 

The outline of tlie walls of the House portrayed with a faint 
and inadequate line quality also connotes a feeling of impending 
personality breakdown and weak ego control, only withont the 
employment of compensatory defenses. Patients who offer this 
inadequate wall peripherj’ are more reconciled to their impending 
pathology (they have accepted defeat as inevitable and have 
ceased to struggle) than are the patients who overly reinforce 
the outline of the walls. Instead of attempting to fend them off, 
the former group adopt an attitude of passis'e sufferance to- 
ward the disintegrative forces svhich threaten. 

Transparent walls in the drawings of adults are direct evi- 
dence of a reality-testing impairment. Young children frequently 
draw walls that are transparent (with objects within the House 
allowed to show through the wall material), and in so doing they 
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jiKrcK indicate their immaturity of conceptual ability, taking a 
o^nss libertN with the presentation of reality. With adults, defects 
in rcdlit\ testing of this magnitude occur, in my experience, only 
hi the drawmgs of (a) low grade defectives, and (b) psychotics. 

Door: The door is that detail of the House through which, m 
actuaht>', direct contact is made with the environment. A door 
that is tiny in relation to the size of the windows in particular 
and the House in general, reflects a reluctance to make contact 
with the environment, a withdrawal from interpersonal give-and- 
take, and an inliibited capacity for social relations. Timidity and 
fearfulness in one’s relationship with others are the behavioral 
correlates of the tiny-door depiction. Occasionally a subject who 
draws an excessively small door in his House also offers the 
“burnt child” reaction on tlie Korschach. Emotional exchange 
with others has been found to result in pain, and the subject is 
reluctant to expose himself again. 

The door placed high above the House’s baseline and not 
made more approachable by steps (see Figure 4) is another way 
in which subjects may indicate their attempts to keep their per- 
sonality inaccessible. This depiction is common in those who tend 
to make contact with others in the environment on their own 
terms only. 

The overly large door (here, as elsewhere in psychology, it 
is the both extremes which are deviant) is drawn by those who 
give other clinical evidence of being overly-dependent upon 
others. The drawing of the door as open, a statistically infre- 
c^uent occurrence, conveys an intense thirst to receive emotional 
warmth from without (if the Post-Drawing Inquiry* reveals the 
House to be occupied). If the House is said to be vacant, tlie 
open door connotes a feeling of extreme vulnerability, a lack of 
adequacy of ego defenses. 

Emphasis upon locks and/or hinges demonstrates defensive 
sensitivity of the t>'pc not infrequently found in paranoids, 

Windoics; In the drawing of the House, windows represent a 
secondary medium of interaction with the environment. Emphasis 
upon window locks, as with parallel treatment of the door locks, 
occur m those who are ov cr-defensiv ely fearful of danger from 
^tlmut-a gam found most frequently in paranoid orientations, 

• St-c lusct for llw tiuesUons m tlic PoU-Draumg 
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Similarly, shutters or curtains adtleci to the windows, and pre- 
sented as closed, also convey withdrawal needs and extreme re- 
luctance to interact \Mth otlicrs 

Shutters, shades or curtains put on the windows but presented 
as open, or partially open, mirroi an attitude of controlled inter- 
action with the envnoinnent Tliesc subjects suffer a degree of 
anxiety, manifested as tact, in interpersonal relations Social 
workers, examined in connection witli a study of personality pat- 
terns of various vocational groups, showed a piedilection for 
depicting this attribute of controlled emotional give and-take 
with others (da) 

Windows completely bare, without not only curtains or shades 
but also cross-hatching, occur in tlie drawings of individuals wlio 
mteract with those m the environment in an overly blunt and 
direct fashion The exercise of tact is minimal m their behavior, 
and they tend toward being a bit of a ‘ bull m a Clima shop ’ type 
of social participant 

Reinforcement of window outlines, if similar reinforcement 
does not occur elsewliere in the drawing, lias most frequently 
been presented by subjects with oral fixations or oral cliaracter 
traits Occasionally, however, the window outline is also em- 
phasized by those witli anal orientations, and frequently the oral 
as opposed to buttock emphasis on tiie diawn Person will allow a 
differential interpretation 

In regard to size of the windows, convention decrees that 
the living room window be presented as tlie largest and the bath 
room window as the smallest Where deviations from this rule 
occur, we have an index of a strong emotional need pressing 
forward A distinct distaste for social intercourse is behind the 
attempts to mmimize the importance of the associations to the 
living room by drawing the window of tins room the smallest m 
the House 

Undue miportance given to the bathroom by making the 
vvmdovv to that room the largest of all the windows, tends to 
reflect experiences involving severe toilet training in the child- 
hood background of tlie subject It has also been found in those 
suffering masturbation guilt and in those with compulsive hand- 
vvashmg as a symptom 
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Pldcement of windows which does not conform from waE-to- 
wall 'Uiich suggests that the height of a Boor as viewed born 
the front of the House is not the same as if viewed from the side 
of the House, as in Figure 5) directly reflects an organizational 
and form difliculty, empirically found to be suggestive of early 
schizoplirenia. 

Chimney: This was previously discussed in the introductory 
section of this chapter in illustrating tlie wide variety of treat- 
ments which might be accorded a single detail of the drawings. 

Smofec; A profusion of dense and excessive smoke pouring 
fortli from the chimney reflects either considerable inner tension 
in the subject, or conflict and emotional turbulence in the home 
situation, or both, since the latter may well produce the former 
condition, and vice-versa- 

Smoke veering sharply to one side, as if indicating a strong 
wind, reflects a feeling of environmental pressure and has been 
frequently associated, in my experience, with child reading 
disabilit)' cases where parental pressures, both causatively and 
reactively, are massive. Adolescents who experience undue paren- 
tal pressure toward social conformity and/or scholastic achieve- 
ment, have also made use of this depiction, as have some indi- 
viduals shortly after their induction into the armed services. 

Ferspectice: Tlie House draxvn as if the viewer is above and 
looking down upon it (labeled by Buck the “bird*s-eye view”) is 
produced by subjects who basically rej’ect the home situation and 
the values espoused therein. Such subj'ects combine compensatory 
superioriri' feelings with a revolt against the traditional values 
taught at home. Iconoclastic attitudes go along with a feeling of 
l>eing above the demands of convention and conformity. In a 
study by Buck (3a), comparing different professional groups, this 
birds-eye view was relatively more common among medical 
students. 

The worms-c>e view, in which the House is presented so 
that it is as if the viewer is below and looking up at it, is a perspec- 
tive emploved by subj'ects who feel rejected and inferior in the 
home situation. Feelings of lack of worth mingle with low self- 
esteem and feelings of inadequacy; happiness in the home situa- 
tion is considered largely unobtainable. 
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The perspective of the Plouse presented as far away, that is, 
as distant*^ fiom the viewer, is employed by two groups of sub- 
jects: (a) tliose wlio project a self-portrait in the drawing of the 
House and tiuis disclose their feelings of withdrawal and inac- 
cessibility; (b) those who convey a perception of the Jiome situa- 
tion—a home situation witli w])ich tj)e subjects feels unable to 
cope. In this latter use of the “far-away” perspective, the subject 
is displaying his view that feelings of comfort are unattainable 
in relationship to those at home. 

The "absolute piofile” presentation of the House is another 
personally-meaningful deviation from the usual perspective. The 
term "absolute profile” refers to the House drawn with only the 
side presented to the viewer. The front of the House, including 
the door or other entrance, is turned away making it unseen and 
less accessible. Withdrawn, oppositional or interpersonally-in- 
accessible subjects project these traits in the House drawing by 
offering this perspective. Evasive paranoid subjects also have a 
preference for seeking refuge, during their H-T-P performance, 
in the "absolute profile.” 

The House drawn from the rear, and particularly if no back 
door is indicated, mirrors the same withdrawal and oppositional 
tendencies as does the “absolute profile” presentation, only to 
proportions of greater pathology. The only "rear view” depictions 
the writer has seen, have been in the drawings of paranoid 
scliizophrenics, most frequently while they were still in a pre- 
psychotic state when the need to protectively withdraw is most 
acutely felt. 

Groundline: The relationship of the drawn House, Tree or 
Person to tlie groundline reflects the subjects degree of contact 
with reality. The same symbolic stream equating the giound with 
practical reality is also evident running through colloquial speech : 
“He has his feet firmly planted on the ground.” Whether the con- 
tact with the ground is either finn or tenuous is of major diag- 
nostic interest. Latent or borderline schizophrenics invaiiably 

® A tiny House may be drawn lost in a vast expanse of white space; a fair- 
sized House may be draivn high on a faiU; or a House may be separated from 
the viewer by a multitude of interposed irrelevant details, trees, shrubs fence 
animals, road, river, etc. * ’ 
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tuM ditficult\ presenting their drawn whole in firm contact with 
rcaliti (as represented by the groundline). They either olter a 
drasMng resting tenuously on a choppy or sporadically drawn 
groui.dhne (see Chapter 9, Figure 9), on an amorphous, cloud- 
hkc groundline (see Chapter 9. Figure 7), or as being up-rooted 
(m the case o£ the Tree) from the ground and toppling (see 
Chapter 9, Figure 14). A greater degree of schizophrenic path- 
ology and phantasy-absorbing distance from reality is displayed 
by a drawn whole that hovers over hut nowhere touches a ground- 
line dra\vn beneath it. 

Accessories: Some subjects directly reveal their lack of feel- 
ings of security by having to surround and buttress their House 
with bushes, trees and other details unrelated to the instruction. 

A walkway, easily drawn and well proportioned, leading up 
to the door, is commonly added by individuals who exercise a 
degree of control and tact in their contact with others. A long and 
winding walkway, on the other hand, occurs in the drawings of 
those who are initially aloof in their interpersonal relations but 
eventually warm-up and do establish emotional rapport witli 
others. They are slow and somewhat cautious in making friend- 
ships, but when relationships with others develop, they tend to be 
of a deep quality. 

A walkway excessively wide at the end toward the viewer 
and leading in a direct line to the door, but with the width of 
the walkway narrowing too sharply so that it is considerably less 
than the width of tlie door where they meet, reveals an attempt 
to cloak a basic desire to remain aloof by employing superficial 
friendliness. 

Fences arc placed around the drawn House in a maneuver of 
defensiveness. A shy, eij^it-year-old hoy recently offered the 
wTitcr a picture in which tlic most conspicuous elaboration of the 
drawing of tlie House was a fence “to keep everybody away.’ 
It was as if he w'ere trying to insure that nobody should interfere 
with what little security lie did feel. 

Summary: TIuis, in an abbreviated way, one miglit say that 
the drawn House most frequently represents two major entities 
(a) a self-portrait with fantasy, ego, reality contact, accessibility. 
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oral, anal or pluillic emphuMS .in olcmenls tliereof, and (b) the 
perception of the homo iituation—piiAt, present, desiicd future, 
or some combination of all (Iiree. 

Tree 

As Scliactel (15) has pointed out; The fully matuied and 
highly dilFerentiated adult mind is capable, up to a certain extent, 
of voluntarily assuming different attitudes in his peiception and 
experience of the environment. lie can be at one moment the 
detached observer; the next moment he can open himself recep- 
tively to all the impressions from die environment and die feelings 
and ple.isures .aroused liy them; and in the next he can project 
himself in emphatic experience with some object of the environ- 
ment. 

In looking at a tree, for example, he can in one moment be the 
detached botanist who observes, compares, classifies what he sees, 
in the iie.xt moment lie may suneiider to the color of the foliage 
and bark, the sound of leaves lusding in the breeze, tlieir fresh 
scent after a shower of rain; and in the next moment he may try 
to feel, inside of himself, kiiiesthetically, how slight or solid the 
trunk stands and rises up, how calmly the br.anches spiead, or 
how gracefully they move and yield to the wind. 

In the drawing of a Tree, we liave found that the subject 
chooses from his memory of the countless number he h.as seen, 
the one with which he has the greatest empathic identification 
and in drawing, the subject modifies and recreates the Tree fur- 
tlier along in the direction of his kinesthetic reaction fed by his 
own inner feelings. 

It is no surprise to anthropolgists diat ones “view” of a Tree 
is personally meaningful. In myth and folklore and even every- 
day parlance, the tree has .always symbolized life and growth. 

In Scandinavian folklore, the old myths tell of Ygdr.asil, the 
“tree of life.” In Geiman stories, the tree is said to have its roots 
in the bowels of the earth, in the nether regions of our primitive 
past; its trunk on the earth among die mortals; and its branches 
reaching into the heavens where the Gods dwell and lule man- 
kind ( 9 ) . 
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The symbol-seeped meaning of the tree carries through to the 
20th Century and is apparent in our speaking of the “family tree 
and in sayings like “As the twig is bent, so grows the tree." 

In the drawings of a Tree, as we shall later see. a subject wiU 
neglect the branches if he does not “branch out,” mingling with 
and enjoying otlier people. In this manner, the subject project 
during the process of drawing the Tree, and makes it a verb 
table self-portrait. 

Sometimes subjects will draw a Tree that is tossed by the 
wind and broken by storms— a reflection of the effects of environ- 
mental pressures they have endured. 

The unconscious etching-out of the self-image via the Tree 
drawling was most evident in a recent case of a woman who drew 
a basket under the Tree with five shining fnnts in it. She had five 
children, and the draNving quite clearly represented her basic 
pride in her n^aternal role. 

Her positive evaluation of her maternal achievements is in 
sharp contrast to that revealed in the Tree drawn by a woman 
who was seen for a clioical evaluation in connection with the 
ps>chotherapy program of both her children, one a t\venty-year* 
old overt homosexual and the other an eleven-year-old boy with 
a severe remedial reading disability. The mother’s unconscious 
rejection of her children as well as her negative evaluation of 
herself as a mother came through with graphic impact in her 
drawing of a fruit Tree with two conspicuous apples resting on 
the grmmd beneath it. Her spontaneous comment, “These are 
two rotten apples wliich haie fallen to the ^ound’ brought tliis 
picture from her unconscious to sharp focus. 

“A tree drawing may be grasped as a whole, intuitively; even 
without invesligaljon of the details one can receive an impression 
of harmony, or unrest, of emptiness, of baldness or of fullness, or 
one may receive an impression of hostility and be warned. This, 
too, is the first stage in the learning of the method. One should 
passively submit oneself to the effect of a verv' large number of 
lice drawings, contemplate’ them, simply look at them witliout 
any critical attitude. Thus, slowly, looking becomes seeing, dis- 
tinctions are recognized, Ujc picture begins fo differentiate itseff, 
one becomes more inlimately acquainted with the subjects 
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Some drawings enable an adequate cJiaracter study to be worked 
out. Others provide mere contributions to ii personality diag- 
nosis" (9, p. 31). 

In speaking of the line of development of the Tree from 
bottom to lop, Koch (9) points out tlnit tlie drawing as it grows 
in development from the roots upward parallels the subjects 
felt development in time, that is, the psychological life liistory of 
the subject. lie observes that traces of early experiences tend to 
be shown at the bottom of the trunk and those of more recent 
occurrence at the top. This is congnient with Buck’s (3) e.xperi- 
ence that the lower the scarring on the Tree trunk, the earlier 
the traumatizing experience look place. 

Tin's Iiypolhesis was inv'cstigaled by Levine and Gakuiter (10) 
wlio employed liospitalizcd paraplegics and compared the I}eight 
of the trunk at which scarring occurred in their drawing of a Tree 
xvith the subject’s age at the lime of the onset of the paraplegic 
condition. An analysis of this relationship led the investigators 
to conclude that . . the hypothesis may have some degree of 
validity in terms of a broad ap£ 2 ro\i/nation of the time of injury." 

Tlie most extreme iiwtance of scarring tJ)e writer has en- 
countered was oifered by a Iwelvc-year-old boy. He placed a 
ravaging wound appro.ximatcly half-way up Uie height of the 
Tree trunk. Subsequent psychotlicrapeutic collaboration xvitli tlie 
youngster revealed Ui.-it lits mother’s death, occurring when he 
was five years of age, was unconsciously felt as an abandonment, 
and left him xvith a deep hurt. The child was secretly angry with 
die parent for having “deserted” him. At the same time lie felt 
that he must have been really bad, or liis inotlier would not have 
left him. This feeling of his aching xvound was etched into the 
self-portrait his draxvn Tree represented. 

The Tree, a living or one-time living thing in an elemental 
environment (rain, xvind, sleet, storm, warmth or sunshine), 
is tlie most likely of the three draxvings to convey the person’s felt 
image of himself in tlie context of his relationship to his environ- 
ment. 

Buck (2) adds to this the postulations that: (a) the trunk 
represents the subj'ect’s feeling of basic power and inner strength 
(in analytic terminology, his "ego-strength”); (b) the branch 
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The symbol-seeped meaning of the tree carries tliyoui^i to the 
20th Century and is apparent in our speaking of the ‘ family tree 
and in sayings like “As the twig is bent, so grows the tree. 

In the drawings of a Tree, as we shall later see, a subject wiU 
neglect tlie branches if he does not branch out, mingling wit 
and enjoying otlier people. In this manner, the subject project 
during tlie process of drawing the Tree, and makes it a veri- 
table self-portrait. 

Sometimes subjects will draw a Tree that is tossed by the 
wind and broken by storms— a reflection of tlie effects of environ- 
mental pressures they have endured. 

The unconscious etching-out of the self-image via the Tree 
drawing was most evident in a recent case of a woman who drew 
a basket under the Tree with five shining fruits in it. She had five 
children, and the drawing quite clearly represented her basic 
pride in her maternal role. 

Her positive evaluation of her maternal achievements is in 
sharp contrast to that revealed in the Tree drawm by a woman 
who was seen for a clinical evaluation in connection with the 
ps>chotherapy program of both her children, one a twenty-year- 
old overt homosexual and the other an eleven-year-old boy with 
a sex’ere remedial reading disability. The mother’s unconscious 
rejection of her children as well as her negative evaluation of 
herself as a mother came througli with graphic impact in her 
draxving of a fruit Tree xvilh two conspicuous apples resting on 
the ground beneath it. Her spontaneous comment, “These are 
two rotten apples which have fallen to the ground” brought this 
picture from her unconscious to sharp focus. 

“A tree drawing may be grasped as a whole, intuitively; even 
williout investigation of the details one can receive an impression 
of harmony, or unrest, of emptiness, of baldness or of fullness, or 
one may receive an impression of hostility and be warned. This, 
too, is the first stage in tlie learning of the method. One should 
passively submit oneself to the effect of a very large number of 
tree drawings, ‘contemplate’ them, simply look at them without 
an> critical attitude. Thus, slowly, looking becomes seeing, dis- 
tincrions are recognized, the picture begins to differentiate itself, 
one becomes more intimately acquainted witli the subjects 
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peeping out of them by those who (a) inwardly feel that a seg- 
ment of the personality is patliologically free from control (dis- 
sociated) and potentially destructive (the most frequent instance 
of this depiction is offered by those wracked by obsessive guilt 
feelings), or (b) are identifying piiinarily with the animal 
within the Tree trunk, rather than with the Tree, and are thus 
depicting their regressive yearnings for a withdrawn, warm, pro- 
tected, uterine existence. In the writers experience, the fonner 
identification with tlie Tree occurs more frequently with adult 
subjects, and the latter identification with the animal within is 
more usually employed by children. The safest guide, however, 
for making tire differential interpretation is the Post-Drawing 
Inquiry, the other projective data, and the clinical history, in that 
overlap of the two age groups, in the identification figure, occa- 
sionally is found in immature adults (with withdrawal needs) and 
obsessive or phobic children (with a potential for dissociation). 

Roots; If the subject is unduly concerned about his hold 
upon reality, he may e.xpress this by an overemphasis upon the 
roots of the Tree as it makes contact with and trikes hold of the 
ground. A talon-like grasp (the roots depicted as if straining 
to hold onto the ground) was recently drawn by a subject who 
subsequently suffered an overt psychotic break and had to be 
institutionalized. At the time the H-T-P was administered, two 
weeks prior to his overt break, the adhesi\'e clutch of his Tree 
roots reflected his hypervigilant clinging to reality and panic-like 
fear of losing contact with reality. 

Roots drawn as showing througli transparent ground serves 
as direct evidence of an impaiiment of the subject's reality test- 
ing ability. If the subject is of aveiage intelligence, or better, and 
in the adolescent or adult age range, this reality testing impair- 
ment has been found to be an item which should serve to alert 
the clinician to the possibility— but only the possibility— of other 
suggestions of a schizophrenic process. 

Paper-Based Tree: Employment of llie bottom edge of the 
paper as the groundline, with the drawn whole resting on that 
edge, is a favorite presentation of insecure subjects wlio suffer 
feelings of inadequacy. They cling to the bottom of tJje page 
for compensatory security. Depressed subjects who drop the 
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placement of their drawing down to the lower section of the 
page may also allow it to come to rest on the bottom edge. 1 e 
use of faint Unes, reflecting the depressive’s sapping of energy 
and drive, as weU as his favorite Tree content-a Weeping Willow 
-may provide clues to aid in the differential interpretation. 

Branches: The branches represent tlie subject’s felt resources 
for seeking satisfaction from tlie environment, for reaching ou 
to others, and for “branching out” achievement-wise. The Tree 
Hmhs represent a more unconscious parallel, in the subject s se 
concept, to the drawn Person’s arms. Joyce Kilmer, in his epic 
piece, had a poet’s finger on the pulse of symbolism in his ana - 
ogy: A tree who “lifts her leafy arms to pray.” 

Occasionally a subject will try to mask with superficial an 
compensatory optimism his deeper feelings of inability to obtain 
satisfaction. For example, he may draw bis Person with overly 
long arms extending away from the body as if striving manfully, 
but his Tree wdl show clearly by its truncated and broken 
branches that basically he feels he has no real hope of success. 

Branch structures presented as tall and narrow, reaclxing un* 
duly upward and minimally outward to the sides, have been seen 
in Tree drawings of subjects who are afraid to seek satisfaction 
from, and in, the environment and, hence, over-reach into fantasy 
(upward toward the top of the page) for substitute gratification. 
These depictions are employed most commonly by those in the 
introverted-to-schizoid range. A better balance in the distribution 
of one’s satisfaction-seeking pursuits occurs in those whose Tree 
branches extend laterally outward into the contemporary environ- 
ment as well as upward into the fantasy area. 

At times, a subject will emphasize the upward reaching of tlie 
branch structure to the point where the top of the Tree extends 
off bcjond the page’s top. This is an extreme example of a subject 
over-extended into fantasy. Whereas introverted and schizoid 
subjects both tend to overemphasize the upward extension of 
Uieir Trees branches, only those subjects near the frankly schiz- 
oid end of tlie continuum extend branches beyond the page’s top. 
And certainly this is so when the trunk itself goes above the page 
top. 

Occasionally a subject will abruptly flatten the lop of the 
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foliage area or crown of the Tree, as if he were attempting to 
deny or reject tlie fantasy area entirely. Tin's recently occurred in 
one patient who was panicked hy tlie emergence of homosexual 
fantasies, and in another patient wlio was attempting to deny the 
site of his painful guilt produced by obsessive thoughts of killing 
his younger brother. Both wished to lepress their fantasy life, and 
to deny the threatening-content forcing its way into that area. 

One-dimensional branches which do not form a system, and 
are inadequately joined to a one-dimensional trunk (segmentali- 
zation), make the presence of organicity suspect (see Figure 6). 
Whether or not organicity is suggested by the flavoring of the rest 
of the drawings, the otlier projective techniques, the case history, 
and the neurological findings, this type of Tree reflects feelings 
of impotence, futility, and lack of ego-strength with poor inte- 
gration of the satisfaction-seeking resources— all contributing to a 
graphic picture of feelings of inadequacy. 

Fle.xibility of the branch structure, with the organization of 
the branches proceeding from thick to thin in a proximal-distal 
direction, is a favorable finding and bespeaks a feeling of a high 
ability on the part of the subject to attain satisfaction from his 
environment. This tends to be so, providing, of course, the branch 
structure is of adequate size in relation to the hunk. 

Branches which appear club-like, or look spear-like with ex- 
cessively sharpenedpoints at the ends, or appear to have barb-like 
thorns along tlieir surface, underscore the pi esence of intense and 
ready impulses of hostility and aggression. If the behavioral pic- 
ture indicates that the subj'ect is not acting out these impulses, 
but on the contrary he appears to be a relatively mild and meek 
individual, we may rest assured that this surface adjustment is 
made at tlie expense of massive efforts at repression with con- 
comitant inner tension of considerable propoitions. In such in- 
stances, the clinician might do well to inspect the drawings for 
indications of lack of control to appraise the likelihood of in- 
cipient and catastrophic acting-out of these impulses. 

If the signs of control are very much overemphasized, they 
may of themselves be regarded as indicating an approaching im- 
pulse-eruption into overt behavior, since tlie individual may well 
be on the verge of exliausting his defensive potentials. 
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Within the Tree drawing, two-dimensional branches drawn 
and unclosed at the distal end mirror a feeling of little control 
over the expression of ones impulses (see Figure 7). One de- 
teriorated, back-ward, schizophrenic, with the intuitive sensi- 
tivity' of one whose formerly unconscious processes have flooded 
into consciousness, commented in reference to his drawn Tree 
with its open-ended branches: “This is a picture of me, with no 
control over what comes out of me, the tilings that I do” 

Branches that are drawn so that they actually look more 
phallic-hke than branch-hke, arc offered by those witJi sexual 
preoccupations and/or virility strivings. 

Broken branches and cut-off branches depict the subject’s 
feelings of bemg traumatized and not a complete unit within 
himself. Feelings of castration" exist, whether on a psychosocial 
level resulting in feelings of inadequacy, helplessness, and en- 
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forced p.iASivit) , or on a piythoicxual level where feelings range 
froni lack of vinlily io jiiipotency 

If llic Tree trunk itielf js truncated, and tiny branches grow 
from the stiimi), it is tlie core of llie self wJncli is felt to be dam- 
aged. I have seen this depiction only twice, in both cases from 
children with whom I had begun therapeutic collaboiation This 
type of Tree drawing reflected stunted emotional growth, but 
With beginning— although tentative and lather feeble— efforts at 
regrowth, stimulated, perhaps, by the initial phase of the thera- 
peutic relationship ’ 

Buck (3a) repoits a similar experience A middle-aged neu- 
rotic patient having a \ery rough chmatenc, received testoste- 
rone, following this. Ins previous large and branch-bare tiunk 
Wtis adorned with tiny, lacy, one-dimensional lunbs 

Branches that turn inward toward the Tree instead of leach 
outward toward the enviionment reflect egocentncity, and strong 
introverted, ruminating tendencies Tiius hir, tins portrayal has 
been seen only m obsessive-compulsives 

An overly large bianch stnictuie placed on top of a relatively 
tiny Tree tiunk suggests an overemidiasis on satisfaction seeking 
This was most recently seen m the drawing of a subject the writer 
tested one week-day evening 

Tlie patient gave a rather ncli and lengtliy projective protocol, 
and It was midnight before we weie finished with the entire bat 
tery Tlie patient asked if he might phone his wife, and I offered 
him my apologies to add to what 1 thought would be his own for 
going home so hte It was with some surprise that I le imed tliat 
he was phoning his wife to discuss whetlier to meet at the Stork 
Club or the Twenty One Club, at one a m , to begin the evening 
When I inquired as to the time of his business appointments tlie 
following day, he replied quite casually, ‘ Nine o’clock His 
frantic pleasure seeking, in his efforts to quiet, or at least mask, 
the inner voice of doubt concerning fus essential feelings of ^vorth 
and significance (tlie tiny Tree trunk), supported the interpreta- 
’ One of these cases interrupted therapy when she niov d to another city, 
but the other drew i Tree at the completion of tljenpy, whose full bloom e\ 
pressed her returned feeling of capability fulfillment and optimism regarding 
future growth 
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Uon (over-emphasis on saUsfaction seeking) his overbalanced 
branch structure suggested. 

If the opposite extreme occurs, i.e., a tiny branch structure 
topping an overly large trunk, it tends to imply that the su jec 
experiences frustration due to an inability to satisfy strong asic 
needs. 

This type of Tree was recently produced by a twenty-two-y^r- 
old woman who had been married but a short time before er 
husband was drafted. Feelings of sexual, as well as emotional, 
frustration also pervaded her Rorschach and TAT protocols. 

In childrens drawings particularly, branches are sometimes 
drawn reaching appealingly to the sun. This has occurred in t e 
drawings of tliose youngsters who have shown other evidence 
of marked and frustrated needs for affection. The Tree stretches 
out its arms hungrily for the warmth from some significant au- 
thority figure (in this case, represented by the sun) for which 
the subject is starved. 

Occasionally a child will draw a Tree as bending away from a 
large and low-placed sun, drawn as bearing down upon the Tree. 
This depiction is offered by subjects who shy way from domina- 
tion by a parental, or other authority, figure who makes the sub- 
ject feel painfully controlled, subjugated, and inadequate. 

Before leaving the section devoted to the discussion of the 
branches, a relatively rare, hut symbolically clear, treatment 
deserves mention; secondary branches drawn spike-like and im- 
bedded like thorns into the Hesh of the primary branches. The 
points of the secondary branch^, rather than being at the outer 
end, are at the point of contact wth the Tree trunk or with the 
branches from which they grow. These small branches appear to 
dig into, rather than grow from, the larger branches. The reader 
has correctly anticipated the interpretation of masochistic tend- 
encies. 

Tile writer recalls one such instance in a drawing made by a 
woman who at one time was complaining of Uie inconvenience 
resulting from tlie plumbing in her kitchen being out-of-order and 
of the many times within a fmv da>s she had had to call in the 
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plumber. “If I have to call him just once more . . (and the 
writer expected to hear the sentence finished with some extrapuni- 
tively directed expression of her anger not too far short of hitting 
the plumber over the head with the kitchen sink) . . . “ril pull my 
hair out" The intrapunitive direction of the release of her ag- 
gression was consistent xvith the masochistic orientation appar- 
ent in her branch treatment 

Midway between an intrapunitive and extrapunitive role in 
life, a predominantly impunitive subject may portray his orienta- 
tion by UTapping the ends of his branches in cloudlike balls. The 
hard expression of the branch is covered up, as tliougli wrapped 
in a cushioning pad of cotton. Although aggiession with this 
person is not discharged inward, inhibitions prevent its discharge 
outward. Pleasant manners and a soft-spoken way frequently 
accompany this ''impunitive branch treatment." 

In a general way, the overall imijression conveyed by the 
branches correlates with the broad personality setting of the sub- 
ject, whether the branch or foliage treatment is composed of 
lively, animated and soft effects, or angular, harsh and stein out- 
lines, or jerky, irritable, anxious and insecure treatment — the 
drawing page serves as a canvas upon which the subject sketches 
his more enduring personality mood. 

'‘Keyhole’* Tree: The depiction of the trunk and foliage area 
as if by one continuous line, without a line separating the crown 
from the trunk, is so called because of its resemblance to a key- 
hole. Actually the presentation is one of enclosed, unrelieved 
white space, and like the Space response on the Rorschach, has 
been found to be offered by oppositional and negativistic subjects. 

In drawing this type of Tree, subjects are complying with the 
examiner’s request, but only in a minimal manner. Such subjects 
do the least they can short of refusing outright to render the 
drawing. 

“Split** Tree: The name for this drawing response comes 
from the fact that the sidelines of tlie trunk do not have any 
lines connecting them to each other; they extend upward, each 
one forming its own independent branch structure (see Figure 
8). The impression is that of a Tree split vertically down the 
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middle, giving the appearance of two one-dimensional Trees 
side-bv-side. It suggests a shattering of personality, dissociation 
of major personality components, a breakdown in defenses and 
the danger of inner impulses spilling over into the outer environ 
ment. If tliere is any single sign in the H-T-P which can be 
regarded as pathognomonic of schizophrenia, it is this one. Koc^^ 
(9, p. 80), in addition to Buck (3), has observed this “splitting 
of the Tree as an index of schizophrenia. 

Theme: The implications of a sense of doom in the drawing 
of a Tree witli a buzzard hovering over it; the utter lack of wortli, 
abysmally low self-esteem and sense of degradation apparent m 
the drawing of a Tree with a dog urinating on it; and the terror 
of a feeling of imminent bodily mutilation conveyed by the draw- 
ing of a Tree witli a man identified as a father-figure threatening 
total destruction by chopping upon it are self-explanatory. 

Pregnant women, we have found, to a noteworthy degree 
offer fruit trees, and depressed patients show a propensity for 
weeping willows. 

Young children will frequently draw apple trees; the fre- 
quency is 33 per cent at the kindergarten age, 9 per cent by the 
tenth year of age, and close to nothing by the fourteenth year 
of life (9). With young children, the identification is apparently 
with the fruit of the Tree, the Tree itself representing the motlier- 
figure, for we find that children who suffer from feelings of re- 
jection will draw one apple as falling (having been cast off), or 
having fallen, from the Tree. 

Age Ascribed to the Tree: The implications of feelings of im- 
maturity apparent in an adult’s drawing of a tiny sapling rather 
tlian a full-grown Tree are clear. To get a more refined index, 
however, of the developmental level meant to be conveyed by 
the drawn Tree, when the subject is finished he is asked how old a 
Tree his drawing represents. Our experience suggests tliat the 
age projected is related to the felt level of psycho-social-sexual 
maturity of the subject. This was supported bv an experimental 
study (6) conducted by the writer. 

t at Sing Sing Prison served as subjects, 

half of them had been convicted of the offense of rape of an aduU 
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female, and llie oilier half of a sexual approach toward a female 
child (pedophilia) 'llie rapists served as a contrast group to 
the pedophiles m regard to such factois as the experience of hav- 
ing been delected, tried and incarcerated for a sexual offense as 
well as living 111 a more or less common prison environment at 
the time of the study 

Clinical investigation (S) has shown that pedophiles are peo- 
ple who feel ps>cliose\iially immature They are fixated on, or 
regressed to, a childhood Icvel—a level at winch sexual urges, 
normative studies tell us, are expressed m the form of mutual 
seeing, touching and inaiuial manipulation Tliese i^ractices are 
the extent of the sexual activities of tlie overwhelming majority 
of the pedophiles Because of his immaturity, when the pedo- 
phile’s sexual needs clamor for iclease, he seeks out inimatuie sex 
objects of approximately the age at winch Jie himself feels psy- 
chosexually adapted In Ins sex play, he attempts to choose 
another child— as it were— as his companion 

If we grant this assumption, then, that the pedophile ap 
proaches children, whereas the rapist approaches adults, because 
the pedophile feels psychosexually more immatine than the rapist, 
a comparison of the ages ascribed to tlie drawn Trees by both 
groups would allow us to investigate the validity of Buck’s (3) 
hypothesis concerning the age ascribed to the Tiee as a reflection 
of the sub/ect’s feh psijchoseMwJ ynutwiii/ JeveJ 

The results were highly significant and m the piedicted direc- 
tion The mean age assigned to their Trees by the rapists was 
24 4 years, whereas that of the pedophiles was 10 6 years The 
age ascribed to the drawn Tree differentiates the pedophiles 
from the lapists at the one pei cent level of confidence, and 
serves to support Buck’s hypothesis 

Tree Depicted as Dead: A question in the Post-Diawing In- 
terrogation IS aimed at eliciting the subject’s feelings concerning 
the live or dead quality of his Tree Subjects who respond to the 
question, “Is that Tree alive?’ by indicating that the Tree is dead 
have been found to be significantly maladjusted This response is 
most prevalent in the withdiawn, tlie schizophrenic, the de- 
pressed, and the severely neurotic who have given up hope of 
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ever achieving a comfortable adjustment. 

is of negative prognostic significance, as are all other signs sug 

( 7 ), < 0^3 

there was an increasing progression from rapists to l^erosMU 
pedophiles to homosexual pedophiles in regard to the numOe 
who saw their drawn Trees as “dead” which 
creasing distance from an appropnate sex object. On 
hand, these parallel data tend to support tlie view that the si 
people psychologically see their draw Tree as 
tlie other hand, tend to describe the hemosexual pedophiles, w 
deviate from the norm in both age and sex of the partner cbose , 
as the sickest sub-group of sex offenders studied. An , 

distance from an appropriate sex object goes hand-in-han wi 
an increase in the likelihood of serious psychopathology. ^ 
occurrence of “dead" Trees on the H-T-P is supported as an index 
of the likelihood of serious pathology. , 

In the Post-Drawing Inquiry, if the Tree is said to be dea 
we are interested in finding out whether the death is perceived^ 
caused by something external or something internal. If ih® 
death of the Tree is said to have been caused by such things as 
parasites, wind, elements, lightning, etc., the subject holds som^ 
thing in the outer environment responsible for his difficulties, and 
usually suffers acutely from feelings of traumatization. If if'® 
death is said to have been caused by something internal such as 
rotting of the roots, trunk or limbs, the subject regards his self 
as unwholesome and unacceptable. Generally the ^vriter found 
much more intense pathology and guilt to be present in those 
who perceive the Tree as rotting away from the inside than in 
those who see the Tree as killed by outside agents. 

All else being equal, the prognosis is generally better when 
the damage is ascribed to external agents. If the Tree is per- 
ceived as “dead," the subject is asked how long ago it may have 
died. It has been found that the time said to have elapsed since 
the death of tlie Tree can serve as a clue to the relative duration 
of die subject’s feelings of maladjustment, disability, or massive 
feeling of futility and loss of hope, whichever the case may be. 
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In ending this section on the discussion of the Tree it is per- 
haps appropriate to do so %vith a word of caution; “It is admit- 
tedly not always possible to make sure, from tlie drawing alone, 
which of the possible meanings is correct in the individual case. 
Some meanings, naturally, are always correct in a general formu- 
lation; others, on the contrary, are provisionally to be regarded 
as indications, the more exact meaning being discovered in a full 
examination, from the results of inquiry, of observation, of test 
findings, etc.” (9, p. 33). 

Person 

Tile Person is tliat concept in the House-Tree-Person Test 
which is most often submitted incompletely or rejected entirely; 
it is the least commonly debased because it is most “close to 
home” as a self-portrait. Since it is at times the most difficult to 
draw, it may arouse in the subject a fear of failme, particularly 
the subject who feels he will not do adequately on this “test.” 
Hence, it is during the drawing of the Person that the subject 
most frequently needs emotional support from the examiner. 

In regard to theme, the drawing of a Person tends to elicit 
principally three types; a self-portrait, an ideal-self, and a de- 
piction of one's perception of significant others (parents, siblings, 
etc); 

(a) A self-portrait depicting what the subject feels himself 
to be. Body contours, whether obese or thin, physiological areas 
of sensitivity such as a hooked nose, a cauliflower ear, a pocked- 
marked skin, or a club foot are often reproduced faithfully and 
exactly in tlie drawn Person. Subjects of average or below aver- 
age I.Q. will usually reproduce these features upon their drawn 
Persons in mirror image, i.e., if the subject has a witliered right 
hand, he will reproduce this condition on tlie drawn Person’s left 
hand. Abstract ability allows the non-mirror image depiction 
(i.e., the subjects right side to be portrayed by the drawn Per- 
son’s right side) and is seldom found in subjects of less than high 
average intelligence. 

It has been noticed that physiological flaws or physical dis- 
abilities are reproduced in the drawing of the Person onhj if tliey 
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ha\e impinged upon tlie subject’s self-concept and liaie created 

an area of psychological sensitivxt> 

Along with his projection of feelings of physical defects, tne 
subject aho projects his assets broad shoulders, muscular eve 
opment, attractive phjsiognomv, this is done to the point where 
even in artistically incapable mdividuab, an amazing likeness 
frequently results 

In addiUon to the physical self, the subject projects a picture 
of the ps>chological self into his drawing of the Person Subjects 
of adequate or superior height may draw a tinv figure, with arms 
dangUng rather helplessly away from the sides and a beseeching 
facial expression Here, the subject is projecting his ps>chologi 
cal view of himself as tiny, insignificant, helpless, dependent and 
in need of support, his phvsical self not withstandmg 

A helplessly compbant adult male, bv^ng at home and con 
trolled by a dommeenng mother drew for his Person a puppet 
with stnngs attached 

A nine > ear-old bov, drew a football dummy for his Person 
The social worker reported that as punishment, the bo> was often 
deprived of food and severel) vvhjpjTcd with a cat of nine tails 
\\Tien he was enurehc he was put into cold water to be taught a 
lesson ^\^uIe his mother was at work, he wis frequently beaten 
by Ins older brother Hence, in his sdf-conctpt, he portra>s his 
unconscious view of himself as a “football dummy” whose onlv 
function, we may deduce, is to absorb punishment (See Chajv 
ttr2.) 

The sclf-disdam of one subject was refiected by his drawing 
a man asking for a handout” as his Person His feelings of futil 
ity about matching up to the expectations of the male role were 
made apparent in the drawing of a man with clothes much too 
large for him, clothes hanging essentially unfilled from his shoul 
dc*rs 

Other examples are the aggressive simiau like Person drawn 
b> a rapist, the toppling Person losing equilibrium offered by a 
pre schizophrenic, the manikin like clothes dumm> suggesting 
feelings of depersonalization, the adolescent’s drawn Person car- 
rying a baseball bat in one hand, a tennis racket m the other and 
wearing a mustache on his lip, revealing by his yearning for so 
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many badges of virility* ])is underlying feelings of inadequacy 
in this area; the exhibitioiiistic female subject who managed to 
expose a good deal of her drawn female Person by the expedient 
of having a strong gust of wind blowing the drawn Person’s skirt 
over her head; the drawing of a clown as a fusion of the subject’s 
attempts to depict the haiinlessiiess of his instinctual impulses and 
his secondary use of this concept in an attention-getting maneu- 
ver; the reduced energy and drive suggested by a draw Person 
slumped into an ann chair rather than standing on his feet (as is 
statistically the norm) and the need for emotional warmth and 
security implied by the placing of the seated figure in front of a 
conspicuously-detailed roaring fireplace; the narcissism reflected 
by the drawing of a ^voInan with lier hands thrust ecstatically in 
her hair, while dancing alone to music ( supported by the Rors- 
chach response: "Animal looking at his leflection in the water”); 
and a paranoid’s drawing of a male with rigidly erect body, with 
the side of the body presented to the viewer depicting both the 
subject’s refusal to face reality squarely and his rigid unadap- 
tiveness— all these themes support the diesis that the drawn Per- 
son may represent a psychological self-portrait. 

(b) An ego-ideal ratlier than a picture of what the subject 
presently feels himself to be. 

A slender, rather frail, intensely paranoid male drew a boxer 
whose shoulders, before he was through, extended to the dimen- 
sions of a Hercules, 

An unmarried, pregnant, young girl, suffering feelings of terri- 
ble shame in regard to tlie stomach contour which was so reveal- 
ing of her condition drew a lithe, graceful, slender dancer twirling 
unencumbered by any burden. 

Adolescent boys frequently draw muscular athletes attired 
in bathing suits, and adolescent girls draw female movie star 
figures wearing evening gowns— the ideal states for which the 
adolescents of both sexes long. 

With patients who come into therapy %vith obesity as their 
presenting symptom, I have found that those who still cling to 
their ego-ideal (i.e., draw a slim rather than an obese Person) 
have a considerably better prognosis. 
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Plate 111 {Continued) 


self, Uie ideal self, and— one is tempted to say— the future self 
(barring tlie intervention of psychotherapy or significant changes 
in the environmental situation). 

At Uiis point, the reader is referred to Chapter 4 on Figure 
Drawing by Sidney Lc»y for a discussion of Hie significance of 
various elements vvitliin the drawn Person.^* 

Before concluding die present chapter, we may profitably 
glance at the sets of drawings in Plate III which are borrowed 
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from oiif of Bucks manuals (3) as a sampling of drawings from 
“normal ’ suh]ecls 

'Uic drawings are of adult subjects of different intelligence 
le\ els ranging from ■ Imbecile’ to Supeiior” Secondary neurotic 
eleineiils in some of the drawings niiglit be pointed out m passing 
the occurrence of multiple cluimics s, the ansiety-steeped shading 
of the Tree on the "adult aserage” lescl, and the seated figure 
suggesting a certain letharg> and dampening of vitality with pipe 
added m possible coinpensatoi) fashion All in all, the drawings 
represent relatisely efficient personality functioning at the differ- 
ent intelligence lescls They iiiav sene as a rough frame of refer- 
ence from which to judge desiant drawing treatments 

The projectis e draw mg of House, Tree and Persons, the verbal 
responses to the I’ost-diawmg Iiiquiiy period, the repeated draw- 
ing of the House, Tree and Persons, this tune with crayon (see 
chapter on the Chromatic H-T-P), and the responses to the Post- 
drawing Inquiry following the chromatic drawings, with pertmeiit 
indications prosided by other tests, and with orienting biograph- 
ical data, provide a pool of infoiiiiation from which it is possi- 
ble to estimate— at least grossly, at tunes iiioie specifically— the 
.ire.is of the subject’s conflicts and the type and adequacy of liis 
adaptive operations Witlnii the frame of reference of the in- 
dividual psychological analysis of the subject’s entire mode of 
functioning, projective drawings provide an opportunity for the 
psychologist to raise the shade on the window to the patient’s 
inner personality 
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(c) A depiction of a significant person in 
temporary or past environment, usually because o 
positive or negative valence for the subject. ,„biect’s 

The pressing forward onto the drawing page of the ) 

perceptiL of Ignifieant figures in the environrnent m con tr t 

to the perception of one’s self* occurs more often *c tlm^^ 
ings of children than of adolescents or adults. And th 
chUdren represent in their drawing is almost mvarwb y P 
ental figure. The occurrence of the depiction of 0'“'^' 
parental figure more frequently in the drawmgs of clnldr t 
of adults probably represents the greater importance ot tlie par 
to the child’s life, the child’s need for a model to identity v , 
incorporate into his self-concept, and after whom to pattern i 
self.® Thus, the kind of perception of mother- or father-ngure 
child reveals in his drawing is frequently a prophesying 
predicting tlie traits which retest drawings, years later, indica 
the child incorporates. 


One eight-year-old boy, referred because of excessive bully- 
ing of his classmates, drew a man, menacing in every aspect, 
bared teeth sharpened to a point, a club in one hand, and the 
other hand coming to an end not in conventional fingers but 
in a clear depiction of what looked like the ends of scissors a 
weapon which might shear off and do damage to vital parts o 
the subject. The social workers investigation of the father revealed 
that he was a despot in every way, cruel, punitive and domineer- 
ing. The bullying attitudes the subject had picked up suggested 
tliat he had already begun to defend himself against the tlireat 
of the destruction-invested father through the universal mechan- 
ism of incorporation. In an understandable self-protective ma- 
neuver he donned his enemy’s cloak so that he could put himself 
out of harm’s way. He became the bully, rather than the bullied 
Tlic process of incorporation became the bridge across wliich the 
subject sought to tra\el to comparative safety. 


In this manner, projective drawings tend to reveal the feh 

»At Umes belli may occur »lnultanL•ou^ly m the same drawing >ielding a 
fused image of self and others. 

•Adults \slio produce parental figures for ihcir drawn Persons are usually 
found to be “past-ndden," nocT basing fully achlcscd independence from parental 
conliou 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE CHROMATIC FHT-P, A DEEPER 
PERSONALITY -TAPPING TECHNIQUE 

Emanuel F. Hammeh, Pii.D. 

Consideration of the coNcnpr of "levels” or “layers,” and the 
reflection of these different depths of personality structure in 
projective techniques, has moved into tlie center of clinical con- 
cern of late (4, 9, 11, 13, 15, 18, 20, 21). 

In this chapter, the writer intends to share a series of clinical 
observations, to the end that further study by investigators in 
various insitutions can eventually more ffimly establish, or refute, 
the deductions forced upon the writer, first in an atmosphere of 
skepticism and ultimately in an atmosphere of increasing em- 
pirically-based conviction. 

The data, a liberal sample of which is presented in this 
paper, suggest the deduction that the achromatic (pencil) and 
chromatic (crayon) drawing phases of the H-T-P actually tap 
somewhat different levels of personality. The chromatic H-T-P 
cuts through the defenses to lay bare a deeper level of personality 
than does the achromatic set of drawings, and in this manner a 
crude hierarchy of the subject's conflicts and his defenses is 
established and a richer personality picture derived. 

The chromatic senes is designed to supplement the achro- 
matic series, to take advantage of the fact that two samples of 
behavior are always better than one. But the chromatic scries is 
more than a second II-T-P sample because the subj'ect who pro- 
duces It must, I believe, be in a somewhat more vulnerable state 
than he was when he produced his achromatic drawings. Even to 
the best adjusted subject, the achromatic H-T-P and the subse- 
quent searching Post-Drawmg-Tnterrogation is an emotional ex- 
1208] 
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perience, for many memories, pleasant and unpleasant, are 
aroused, at the least. 

Thus the chromatic series becomes a behavioral sample that 
is obtained with the subject at a level of frustration that is differ- 
ent from tliat which pertained when the achromatic series was 
sought. If the achromatic (as it frequently is for the well-ad- 
justed subject) was a welcome catharsis, the subject may be far 
less tense than he was at the beginning. In the average clinical 
case seen for differential diagnosis, however, this will scarcely be 
the case— such a subject will almost inevitably be so emotionally 
aroused that his chiomatic series will reveal still more about his 
basic needs, mechanisms of defense, etc., than the achromatic, 
and point up the disparity between his functioning and his po- 
tential pattern of behavior. 

But I shall allow the data to speak for themselves, this they do 
rather eloquently, I think: 

CASE ILWSmATlONS 

A Brief Description of the Chromatic H^T^P Administration 

After the achromatic set of H-T-P drawings has been com- 
pleted, the examiner substitutes a fresh set of drawing blanks foi 
the completed set, and a set of crayons for the pencil. The pencil 
is taken away so tliat the subject is not tempted to do the outline 
of the drawing in pencil, and then color in the di awing as one 
might in a coloring book. A set of Ciayola®^ crayons are em- 
ployed,' the set consists of eight crayons, coloied lespectively, led, 
green, yellow, blue, brown, black, purple and orange. 

The initial instructions are, “Now, will you please draw a 
House in crayon.” with parallel requests then following for Tree 
and Person. The subject is purposely not asked to draw another 
House, another Tree oi another Person, for to most subjects the 
word “another” would imply that they must not duplicate their 
achromatic drawings. The intent is to provide the subject with 
the widest latitude of choice. 

popular cojumercial brand put out by iJje AincrJcan Crajon Company, 
SandusVy, Ohio, and easily obtained at any children's toy counter or stationery 
store. 
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The subject is allowed to use any or all of the eiglit crayons, 
Nvith all questions as to how he should proceed handled in a non- 
directive manner, thus maximizing the subject*s self-structuring 
of the task. 

In the achromatic series, the subject is afforded every oppor- 
tunity to employ corrective measures: he may erase as much as 
he likes, and the pencil is a relatively refined drawing instrument. 
In the cliromatic drawings, tlie only corrective measure available 
is concealment witli heavy shading and the drawing instrument, 
the crayon, is relatively crude. 

Thus, at the beginning, with the subject in as full possession of 
his defensive mechanisms as he will presumably be, he is given 
tools which permit expressive defensiveness; in the second phase, 
by which time the subject will be more likely to have lost at least 
part of his defensive control (if he is going to lose it at all), he is 
provided with a josser instrument, and with an opportunity to 
express symlxilically (through liis choice and use of color) the 
emotions which have been aroused by the achromatic series and 

Post-Drawing-Interrogation. 


Cate A; A Pteudo-encrgetic Man 

Tlie suhject a tliirty-one->car-<*Icl, married male, liad had 
two and one-Iialf years of college and was employed as a drafts- 


man. 
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Case A Chromatic 

Roof ind chimney, shaded black, walls, brown and black, ground, brown 
and green 


Tor his achromatic House he drew a shghtly pretentious and 
showy House, suggesting a degree of status consciousness His 
achromatic female Person is depicted as dancing, conveying 
buoyancy and activity Tlie achromatic male Person is likewise a 
picture of energy and action Tlie suspicion may arise in the 
clinician’s mind as to whether or not the subject, m Shakes 
peares words, doth protest too much’ by his so emphatic under- 
sconng of the components of energy and activity in his projee 
turns 2 On the oilier hand, it is still concei\able that this may 
actually be a man of outstanding vitality and buoyancy, and the 
chnieian is uncertain as to whether to take the drawings at face 
vahm or to view them as a defensive personality blanket 

Ihe introduction of the chromatic phase of tlie H T P resolves 
^ ncally as It does dramatic.illy 


in,lf arni V S from ll.o Uousor 

K c, "t ' ? r -f 'Pc.al lrrI.ar,o,_r!L rr.y badly Tl.o 

romijr >l,o rlroog implttaUon Uut h„ „,]r „ „l.sfy1..g 
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Hair, brown; blouse, green; skiit, red. 



Hair, biown and black; be.ird, shaded brown; panU, brown and bJ.Jikj </, 

cushion, green. ' ^ 


Case A: Cliromatic 
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Case B: Achromatic 

Oa the deeper chromatic level, a crude log cabin replaces 
the elaborate, ovcr-adomcd, and impressive achromatic House. 
Tile patient’s pretentious front collapses into a portrayal of in- 
suiBciency and, by comparison, almost abject insignificance. The 
picture of ^vealtll and “have" is replaced by poverty and “have 
not," comfort is replaced by bare essentials, omateness by barren- 
ness, and an expansive, many-roomed home by a tiny, one-room 
log cabin. The patient’s prestige-hungry front, conveyed by tlie 
achromatic drawing, which compensates for his essential lack of 
Nsorth (deserving no better than a crude log cabin as a home), 
i\as also supported by his flashy dress, conspicuous jewelcry, and 
his use of pedantic vocabulary. 

His chromatic female collapses into a sitting position, and 
even then has not the strength to keep her head erect, but must 
lean it against sometliing. A sapping of energy and drive may 
thus be seen to actually exist bcncatli tlie patient’s energetic front. 
By die Ume the patient comes to the task of dramng the chromatic 
male, his b^ic feelings of tlie fuUlity of overstriving come to the 
fore and he depicts a Person who reclines still further to a 
honzonUl position, and one who is described as “sixty years old," 
Ulus rellecting a mixture of fc*elings of impotcncy. decline and 
decrepitude along wiUi his underlying passivity. On deeper sym- 
lx)hc levels, xse note that he will lose his beard and possibly be 
ui uie hands of a razor-wielding adult. 
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The chromatic House and two Persons are devalued concepts 
which mirror the subjects depression and depreciated self- 
concept benealli liis tliree acliroinatic projections. 

Tlie underlying picture of the patient’s pathology might have 
been largely lost without the chromatic redrawings. Similarly, the 
compensatory front of energy and activity, as the other side of 
the personality coin, is clearly demonstrated in the achromatic, 
more superficial, level. It is in the integration of tlie two levels, 
that tlie richness of the personality picture is derived. 

Case B: A Pre-psychotic Female 

The subject, a thirty-si\-year-old unmarried female, was refer- 
red for a psychological evaluation because the psychiatrist was in 
doubt about the differential diagnosis. He wished a projective 
examination done to help evaluate a neurotic, against a latent 
psychotic, picture. 

Her acliromatic House is presented as insecurely anchored to 
an amorphous cloud-like ground line. The presentation thus sug- 
gests that contact witli reality, as symbolized by the ground, is at 
best uncertain. 

The acliromatic drawing of tlie House implies the presence of 
a latent psychotic condition, but it does not do so witli any of the 
dramatic certainty of the cliromalic drawing. The subject’s lack of 
firm contact with reality on tlic achiomatic level gives way to an 



Case B. Chromatic 

Sun, red; house, brown; ground, orange. 
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Case C Achromatic 

obvious and catastropliic loss of emotional ecjuilibnum when n 
deeper personality Icsel was tapped uith tlie chromatic phase of 
tlie H-T-P The House, now presented as frankly toppling o\er, 
suggests that the latent psvchotic condibon is of the incipient 
or pre-psychotic, rather than of a stabilized, chronic, form Al- 
though the person may now be adjusting on a borderline level 
wth tlie psychosis not being overt, the indications are that m the 
immediate future there will be a clear cut loss of contact with 
reality 

Tlie iialient’s subsequent conGntment to an institution, four 
montlis after the administration of the psychological examination, 
prowdtd cinpmcal proof of the deeper, and prophesying, level 
of the chromatic drawings 

Coic C: A Pre psycholic Male 

•nie subject, a bsenty U.rcc->i-arK)Id, s.n^lc, male-. also 
rclOTcU for purposes of estabbslii.ig a tliffcreail.al diagnosis 
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This case also illustrates the thesis that personality clues 
hinted at in the achiomatic drawings, often come through full- 
blown, in more cleai-cut fashion, in the chromatic drawings. 
The tenuous contact with reality, as suggested by the choppy 
groundline and the drawn Persons spotty contact with it, in the 
achromatic drawings, gives way (as with the case of the previous 
pre-psychotic) to a more frank loss of personality balance under 
tlie impact of color. (Also noteworthy as jjathology indicators are 
the absolute profile and the progressively less realistic proportion 
from massive head to tiny feet.) 

A large number of sets of drawings, which Cases B and C illus- 
trate, have served to convince the writer that incipient or latent 
psychopathological conditions are most frequently presented by 
being hinted at in the achromatic drawings and then more vividly 
and dramatically overtly portrayed in the chromatic expression. 

Case Di An Overtly Psychotic Patient 

A comparison of the acliromatic and chromatic sets of diaw- 
ings produced by the patient, a twenly-eiglit-year-old male, con- 
fined to an institution, again illustrates the relatively stronger 



Case C: Chromatic 
Entire drawing in brow n. 
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stimuli represented by the cliromaljc phase and its greatei efficacy 
m cutbng throiigli tlie patient's defenses 

In spite of the ps>chotic process, strongly suggested by tlie 
gross distortion of reality apparent in the depiction of smoke 
biouing Simultaneously in two directions and the window shades 
extending outside the window down the front of the building, a 
degree of personality intactncss is suggested by the over-all inte- 
gration of the remaining achromatic drawings which are of a pro- 
gressively healthier quality The only evidence of frank psychosis 
apparent m the achromatic Tree is tlie unusual similarity between 
root network and branch structure, psychotic patients occasionally 
offer a drawing such as this which just as appropnately represents 
tlic concept asked for if it js viewed upside down The desperate 
clutching grip of the roots is suggestive of a fear of losing one's 
hold on reality The personality picture which evolves from a con- 
sideration of die achromatic drawings only is one of severe 
maladjustment of probably psychotic proportions vvitli certain 
delusional areas, but a degree of personality integration and some 
fair defensive resources upon which to fall back There appears 
to be a degree of “give ’ to his personality structure, and the clini- 
cian may wonder wliethcr when tlie patient is driven over the 
line mto the borderlands of psychosis he is not able to recover 
and return to reality once again 

The later introduction of the chromatic drawings into Uie 
clinical consideration, however, shatters tlie chnicjans prognostic 
optimism by revealing the patient s defenses to be actually paper 
tliin 

Under the emotion.il impact of color, tlie patient's defenses do 
not strengthen, but totally crumble The House disintegrates en- 
tirely, the stones composing the patliway to the door appear to 
float up off tlie ground, and the patient himself may be presumed 
to fall apart on the spot The patient projects this inner feeling 
verbally by commenting spontaneously that the branches of tlie 
cliromatic tree are “falbng off" Chaotic emotional impulses are 
clearly indicated by Ins inability to contain Jus coloring within 
the outline of tlie drawn Tree as well as by his choice of clash- 
ing red, green, orange and yellow heaped helter-skelter onto 
the page The Tree itself topples The wind is bizarrely described 
as blowing not from the left and not from tlie right, but straight 
down upon tlie Tree from above, reflecting the terrible feelings 
of pressure wluch beset the patient. Thus, the projection of him- 
self chngmg hard to reality, as conveyed by the overemphasized 
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Roofiine m bizarre purple, chimney, walls and windows, green, rock 
brown 





Top, omngc ,,„d ^ollo». <xnfcr. jcllo» and green, bare, red 
D Qiiomabc 
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Case E: Achromatic (Figure 15) 

roots of the achromatic Tree clutching at tlie ground, is replaced 
by tlie self-portrait of total personality collapse and disintegra- 
tion on tl;e chromatic level. 

Case E: A MctUalUj Defective Pstjchotic 

Still another example of the chromatic drawing pliase bringing 
forth into fuller relief tlint which generally comes tlirough in Jess 
intense fashion in the uchromdtic drawings, is offered by a seven- 
teen-year-old male psycliotic functioning on an intellectual level 
of “imbecile” to “moion.” 




r / 



Case E: Chromatic (Figure 16 ) 

Walls and windows, blue; chimneys, orange. 
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Walls and smoke, black; chimney, red. 

Ciisc Fi Top, Athromalic; Bottom, Chromatic 

^ His face-like achromatic House reflects the anthropomorphism 
wiUi which psvchotics will frequently endow inanimate objects. 
Tlie acluomatic House ( Figure 15) is doused so heavily in anthro- 
pomorphism that it seems to leave no latitude for any more hu- 
man quality to come through on the chromatic level. But the 
cra>ons can, and do actually, stimulate a still more anthropo- 
morphic House: two twin, ear-hke chimneys, now complete the 
face (Figure 16). * 


Cose F; An ExJiibUionut 

■ fort>'two-> ear-old, married male, had gotten 

mo u c wi the law by exposing liis penis to a group of 

street from his 

In the ncliromjlic House, his need for drasving attention to 
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protuberances is hinted at by the somewJiat oversized clumney. 
In his drawing of the chromatic House, however, his ediibitionis- 
tic needs are thrown into fuller relief by the tremendous full- 
length chimney, with smoke pouring forth, presented as the focus 
of the drawing. His choice of colors follow's the same pattern 
of spot-lighting the phallic symbol. Black crayon is employed to 
devalue everything but the chimney, which he then colors in a 
bright, erotic, attention-getting red. 

All of the above cases have been presented to carry tlie tliesis 
that the chromatic level brings forth the deeper personality pic- 
tine, as a rather direct contrast to tlie achromatic level. The cases 
tlius far have all been examples of deeper patliology surging be- 
neath the relatively more calmly rippling surface 

Perhaps an even more important clinical yield occurs when 
tlie chromatic drawings uncover relatively greater health, rather 
tlian sickness, witliiii. The next two cases are presented as illus- 
trations of this type of clinical finding. 

Case G.* A Reactive Condition 

The patient, a twenty-tlirce-year-old male, was referred by a 
psychiatrist for personality evaluation because of lecurring night- 
mares following an elevator accident. Tlie accident, wliich occur- 
red eight months earlier, had resulted in tlie loss of the patient’s 


Case G; Achromatic 
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Case G Chromaljc 

Chimney, red, wdWs and roof, >cl!o\v, windovvi, green 

nght Itg Tile achromahe (louse, rellctting the more recent and 
superficial personality picture, reflects the patients feelings con 
ceming precariously attached appendages by the placement of 
the chimney overhanging the roof in a position easily susceptible 
to toppling On the deeper, chromatic level, he moves his chimne> 
into a position of more secure footing away from the dangerous 
edge of the roof Thus, it is suggested tliat the anxiety he is dis 
charging m his nightmares is rooted in a relatively reactive, ratlier 
than earlier developmental, situation This was subsequently sup 
ported m the psychiatrists later therapeutic collaboration «ath 
the patient, as >\tll as the case history data indicating loss of the 
pabent's limb dunng adulthood 

Case II. A “i/e man” Character Disorder 

Tile subject, a tvs enly eight year-old male, presents a set of 
dra\Mngs of a type not infrequently obtained from adolescent 
males 

Subjects of tile adolescent age group, frequently convey, m 
Uicir drawings, their need to demonstrate vinhty as compensa 
bon for their lack of full mabirabon and growUi, and for tlieir 
dehsed attainment of status In a subject of the paUents age, 
howc'ver. tlie persistence of sutli a nee*d reflects immaturity, as 
''cU as Uie same compensatory character armoring sugge*stcd by 
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Entire dnwing m black crayon 
Case H Top Acliromatic Bottom Chromatic 
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his vdnous vocational choices which included truck driving, box- 
ing, and during the war, volunteering for paratrooper duty 

Tlie projective drawings were administered five years after tlie 
patient had been in service, hence his achromatic drawing of a 
soldier conveys his clinging to the self concept of a warrior as a 
badge of virile manliness flis defensive masculine strivings tlien 
intensify and become still more frank in his chromatic drawing of 
a muscular weight lifter exlnbitmg his prowess Beneath tlie 
compensatory muscles of the drawn Person, however, exists a 
somewhat short and organically less adequate frame, a hint of 
the inner doubts beneath the paUents vinhty strivings 

ulicreas die achromatic soldier suggests the twin possibilities 
ot either \nrility stnvings or aggressue impulses, the chromatic 
data thro\ss the evidence on Uie side of die need to demonstrate 
manUness 

Wicrcas diis subjLct’s difcnscs detpen on the chromatic level 
(shoMing a consistency with Ulc diagnosis of character disorder), 
c nea case presente-d is one uliosc defenses, m neurotic fashion. 
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gi\e Nsay rather than intensify .is the subject proceeds from tlie 
acliroinatic to (he chromatic tivtls 

Case I: A Child in the Cloak of a Warrior 

Tile subjects dra\nngs proceed from the achromabc surface 
of an Irichan bra\e \ihose conspicuous headdress testifies to liis 
being a leader among hunters and warriors, to the deeper chro- 
matic level which eloquently conveys the core of his self-concept 
a little boy masquerading m the garl> of a virile adult (i e , wear- 
ing a sailor suit) On the aclironiatic level, some Innt at lassitude 
and passivity beneath llie virile front comes tlirough in the posi- 
tion of the drawn Indian, who smhs into a sitting posture'^ But 
inner double conctrmiig his Mnlity and sexinl idcquacy arc also re 
floctc'd in his Unplcai>aut Concept Test where he draws what he later describes 
as “A judge telling a nnn lus wife is an adulteress Tbc judge bis just found 
tlus out from i hb report mdtcalmg iJiit the husbind did not really conceive 
the cluld.” 



Case I Chromatic 
Entire drawing m green 
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Achromatic Chromatic 

Hair, blach, face, orange, jacket, black, Ue, black, pants, brown, shoes, black 


Case J 

It IS m the chromatic phase that tlie basic person — a child playing 
at being a man — is seen The “shnnkage” m size of the figure is 
as striking as the change m content Once again, a hierarchy of 
conflict and defense has been contributed to the clinical picture 

Case J. A Mild Case of Don Juantsm 

The patient, a 30 year old, mamed male with two children, 
entered psychotherapeutic collaboration because of a heavy sense 
of guilt which pervaded a recent onset of extramantal activities 
The subject, for his achromatic male Person, drew a well 
dressed person m a nonchalant pose, whom he then described as 
about his own age, or leaning a bit on the younger side (le, 
twenty sex to thirty ), and as “sophisticated, dapper and self- 
assured From merely the achromatic level, one would get 
little impression of tlie extent of the basic problem lying beneath 
the surface (and brought up by the impact of color) Beneath 
this surface impression of himself, the chromatic male which he 
later drew indicates Uiat the patient is beginning inwardly to 
uUtrtam gra\e doubts concerning his youth, \igor and \inlily 
In the chromatic drawing the male figure loses his confident and 
selt assured casuilncss of pose Tlie hands are held in a posiUon 
of helpless ineffcctuahU. and the facial tone clungcs to a pathet- 
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ic.ilU cnipu ,uui (loprc*si>(.(l one Tlie acliroin.itic Person's smile is 
rtpKitetl 1)) .1 morose frown .nnl Ins bni»lit, alert facial exjiression 
gives \\.i> to a vacuous one A premature fear of decline, impo- 
lency ami iltcrep.mc), awocialeil with “old age,” is dramatically 
convened m Ins description of the chromatiL male ‘Tins is the 
same iii.ui )tMrs hiter his hair is gone, his nionev is gone, his 
waist IS gone, and his poise is gone (Tlie drawing is comple- 
mentary to tile liorscliacli response (he subject gave on Card VI, 
of a “penis with a heard on it ”) 

The inner doubts generated bv this self concept appear as 
the motivational mainspring hidiind this attempt to recapture 
Ins earlier “sopiiisticated, ilapper, self-.issured" picture of him- 
self through extramarital activities with Ins twenty two-year old 
secretary, Ins nincteen-year-old clerk, and another twenty one- 
V car-old woman 

In his achromatic and chromatic drawings of Trees, the two 
levels of his self-concept again arc graphically and dramatically 
portrayed Thus, his Tree drawings parallel Ins Person drawings 
For his achromatic Tree he drew a sturdy oak winch he tlien 
describes as ‘full-grown, stately and very solid" beneath this 
surface impression of himself, he apparently inwardly harbors a 
sclf-concept actually possessed of just tlic opposite traits for 
ins chromatic Tree he draws a weeping willow (conveying his 



Achromatic Cliroimtic 

Folnge, green and brown, trunk, brown 


Cise J 
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underlying depression) which he then describes as weak look 

^The patient is presently panicked by the cracks he is hegmmng 
to experience in his self-esteem. The conspicuous sawed-oit hmb 
protruding from his otheiAvise sturdy and intact achromatic Tree 
might suggest that he is beginning to experience his feelings ot 
impairment, inadequacy and "castration on increasingly closer 
to-consdous levels. 


DISCUSSION 

In its concern with tlie deciphering of the symbolic meaning 
of the different individual colors in various projective art tec i- 
niques, psychodiagnostic psychology has by-passed an awareness 
of the perhaps richer clinical yield: the tapping of the generally 
deeper level of the personality by chromatic, as compared to 
acliromatic, projective drawings. The two levels thus contribute 
to a more definite picture of the stratification of the subjects 
personality structure. 

The chromatic drawing phase strips away the closer-to-con- 
scious personality layers; it more easily raises the deeper layers 
of the unconscious to eye-level. 

Observ’ation of subjects engaging in the achromatic and chro- 
matic drawing tasks suggests a three-factor rationale to go along 
with the empirical data presented. 

Firstly, the crayon drawing task tends to elicit reactions to, 
and tolerance for, emotional stimuli. In this manner it supplies 
an impact similar to the Rorschach chromatic cards in getting 
beneath the subject’s defenses. 

The second factor probably operative in the chromatic phase 
of projective drawings, which enables it to dig down deeper into 
the personality structure, is Uie associative value of the crayons, 
wliich tends to elicit childhood adjustment levels in adult sub- 
jects. It seems almost as if crayons appeal in some degree to the 
residue of childish layers in the adult’s personality, and cut- 
llirough to tap this level. 

The third factor which probably contributes to the efficacy 
of the chromatic phase, in descending deeper beneath the sub- 
jects defenses than the achromatic phase, is a temporal factor. 
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As routinely administered, the chromatic II-T-P is asked for after 
the subject has produced an achiomatic set of drawings and has 
been questioned at length concerning them. Thus, by the time 
he is asked to enter the chromatic phase, he may be psycho- 
logically in a more vulnerable position, with his conflicts stirred 
up, his emotions aioused and, as is the case with some subjects, 
his defenses ajar. It is through this chink in his armor that the 
chromatic phase penetrates. 

Thus, a tliree-factor hypothesis is offered in explanation of the 
clinically-observed phenomenon tliat chromatic drawings reveal 
a deeper personality picture than achromatic drawings: (a) 
the emotional impact of colors; (b) the cliildhood associations to 
crayons, and (c) the repetition of the diawing task^ (after a ques- 
tioning period ) . 

With colored pencils, crayons that leave a pencil hne (achro- 
matic), and a procedure in which tlie chromatic drawing phase 
precedes the achromatic one, the writer is presently following 
through a research design which attempts to sepaiate the three 
factors and thus evaluate their relative contributions to the, as 
presently conceived, moie potent chromatic clinical instrument. 

COLOR SYMBOLISM ON THE H-T-P 
In the foregoing section, the chromatic drawings were dis- 
cussed as if they were merely deeper-tapping pencil drawings. 
In the present section, a consideration of the specific use of dif- 
ferent colois will be added to round out the total picture of the 
chromatic contribution. 

Some subjects approach the crayons with the hesitant anxiety 
so characteristic of tlieir customary everyday patterns of be- 
lavior. Their crayon lines are faint and uncertain with the color 
to the safer black, brown, or blue. They reveal 
^ir personality constriction and interpersonal uncertainties by 
^^t aring to open up with the bolder reds, oranges and yellows. 

usage reveals those subjects to be at the end of the 
nip continuum where over -cautiousness in exchanging 

. — pain with others prevails. 

(see basis upon which tlie Eight-Card Redrawing Test 

) is effective in providing successively deeper personality pictures. 
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Psychologically healthier subjects, by contrast, plunge more 
deeply into the chromatic task, confidently employ the warmer 
colors, utilize a finn, sure pressure on the crayon, and thus rei ect 
their greater self-assurance in the emotional areas that co ors 


represent. 

On the other side of this healthier range in the continuum, 
are those subjects who employ an almost savage pressure (fre 
quently bearing down so heavily that they snap the crayons) 
and a clash of inharmonious hot colors. Excessive lability, tur- 


bulent emotions and jarring inner needs, in a tension-laden se - 
ting, characterize the psychological state of the subjects in this 


group. 

From a normative standpoint, the use of from three to nv 
colors for the House represents the average range, as does two 
to three for the Tree, and three to five for the Person. 

An inhibited use of color, below this average range, is ex- 
hibited by subjects unable to make warm, sharing personal rela- 
tionships freely. The most “emotion-shy” subjects tend to use 
crayon as if it were a pencil, employing no coloring-in whatsoever. 

A more expansive use of color than the normative middle 
range, particularly if combined with an unconventional employ- 
ment of tlie colors, occurs most frequently in those manifesting 
an inability to exercise adequate control over their emotional im- 
pulses. One psychotic recently indicated his inadequate control, 
as well as his break with conventional reality, by drawing each of 
the eight windows in his House a djfterent color. 

Anastasi and Foley(3) found that an extensive variety of 
color usage occurred almost exclusively among schizophrenic 
patients and manic-depressives in. the manic phase. Both Lind- 
berg(14) and Eysenck (9), among oUiers, demonstrated a de- 
crease of number of colors employed with increasing age in 
children, evidence in accord willi the increase of emotional con- 
trol with age. England (8) differentiated problem children from 
nonnal children by the formers inappropriate use of color. Since 
the younger, more uncontrolled child and the adult witli lessened 
control (schizophrenics and manics) manifest a more expansive 
color usage, they supply support for the projective drawing hy- 
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potliesis relating this type of color employment with inadequate 
control over emotionality. 

John Payne (17) offers an interesting and fruitful four-fold 
scheme for the classification of the color output on the H-T-P: 

(a) “Empathic intensity” is defined as color emphasis of a 
particular item, and is reported to occur in the drawings of 
normal, flexibly-adjusted subjects. 

(b) “Tensional intensity,” which refers to repeated reinforce- 
ment of a color by going back over it again and again, is found 
in the drawing pioductions of anxious subjects in the normal and 
neurotic langes, particularly in anxiety states. 

(e) “Clash intensity,” an intensification of conventionally in- 
harmonious color combinations, is evidence of a disturbance of 
a more profound degiee, approaching and within the psychotic 
range. The schizophrenic patient, previously mentioned, who 
drew each of his eight windows a different color illustrates this 
classification. Manics also frequently exhibit “clash intensity.” 

(d) "Pressuie intensity,'' refers to improperly modulated and 
excessively heavy pressure on the crayon. Payne finds this in 
the chromatic H-T-P’s of mental defectives and organics. The 
present writer finds “pressure intensity” occurring also with two 
other groups of patients: aggressive “psychopaths” and para- 
noids. 

In regard to the specific symbofic connotations of the indi- 
vidual colors, research in the area is in general agreement that 
the use of reds and yellows is a more spontaneous form of ex- 
pression (22) than an emphasis on the blues or greens, which 
are more representative of controlled behavior (1, 2, 12). 

Black and brown are more common to states of inhibition (5), 
repression ( 16 ) , and possibly regression ( 19 ) . 

Brick (6), in his study of 200 children between the ages of 
two and fifteen, found an overemphasis upon yellow to be sig- 
nificant as an expression of hostility and aggression. This finding 
may be related to the study of Griffiths (10), in which yellow 
was found to be the preferred color at the earliest stage of a 
child’s engaging in drawings. This may be viewed as consistent 
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with Brick’s finding, in that young childhood is the stage of the 
freest experience of rage and open release of hostility. 

Buck (7) has found purple to be the preferred color ot para- 
noids and regards any considerable use of it as presumptive evi 
dence of strong power-striving drives, usually paranoid-tinge . 
Whetlier the grandiose need of the paranoid taps the same ^ 
sociative stream which links purple with royalty is not presen y 
known. The idea, even if highly speculative, is certainly en- 
gaging. 


SUmfARY 

Empirical data has been presented which suggests that by 
the addition of tlie chromatic phase to the projective drawing 
task, the clinician is provided with an instrument which taps a 
deeper personality layer and, hence, when taken with the achro 
matic drawings, provides a richer and more accurate picture o 
the hierarchy of the patient’s conflicts and defenses. A three- 
factor rationale, offered along with the empirical data, views the 
emotional impact of color, the childhood association with crayons> 
and the repetition of the drawing task as all working in the same 
direction to enable the chromatic drawings to penetrate deeper 
beneath the patient’s defenses and bring the more basic per" 
sonality levels to view. 

Inhibited or expansive color usage has been related to the 
corresponding personality correlates. Overemphasis upon any ot 
the eiglit colors has been discussed and the research correlating 
color preference with personality traits has been presented. Much 
more research, it goes without saying, needs to be done. 
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CHAPTER 10 


CHILD CASE STUDY: 

THE PROJECTION OF A CHILD'S 
PERSONALITY IN DRAWINGS 

Isaac Jolles, NLA. 

Perception' and visual-motor activity are affected by the gen- 
eral developmental process. Because of this, these factors are 
commonly represented by items on individual intelligence tests. 
Knowing this, one should not be surprised to learn that age is an 
important factor determining a child’s drawing of a house, a 
tree, and a person. Therefore, the drawings of a very young (al” 
though, bright) child are usually crude and even resemble rather 
closely the drawings of older children whose perception and 
visual-motor activity have been affected by brain damage. 

Early in his experience with the H-T-P’s of children the writer 
recognized the influence of developmental factors. This awaken- 
ing led to the collection of approximately 8,000 sets of drawings 
from elementary school children ranging in age from five to 
twelve years. On the basis of this data the writer made four 
studies for the purpose of investigating the influence of ago 
upon sexual identification, the drawing of the tree, and horizontal 
and \ertical placement of the drawm wholes on the page. The 
results of these studies indicated a definite age factor w'hicli 
would affect the interpretation of a child’s drawings (1). 

No attempt will be made here to go into a detailed discussion 
of these studies. However, mention should be made of some of 
the significant findings. It was learned that one has to be par- 
ticularly cautious in interpreting drawn persons of tlie opposite 
sex among fi\c-, sLt-, and seven-year old males and among eleven- 
and hvel\c-> ear-old females because such trends seem to occur 
too frequently in these age groups to be regarded as significant- 
12381 
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It was found that the “phallic tree” (the basic characteristic of 
which is the very large trunk in proportion to the branch struc- 
ture) occurs more frequently among young children than among 
older children, particularly among the younger in contrast to the 
older girls. 

In spite of the notable influence of age upon the drawings of 
children, Buck’s basic hypothesis concerning interpretation did 
not seem to be disturbed. It appears that so long as one con- 
siders certain minor deviations due to age, the usual interpreta- 
tions of H-T-P drawings may be applied to those of children. 
There are rather strong indications that Buck's interpietations of 
the stimulus value of the House, Tree, and Person and of the 
significance of liorizontal and vertical placement are sound and 
apply to children as well as to adults. Even the tree labelled by 
the writer as the “phallic tiee” seems to have psycho-sexual sig- 
nificance in many instances. 

The fact that concepts peitaining to a drawing technique 
based upon clinical studies of adults seem to apply to children 
is an important observation. Drawing is a favorite play activity 
of many children, and even the Post-Drawing-Interrogation 
(PDI) resembles a child’s play activity. Therefore, the clinician 
is provided with a most welcome device for probing the feelings 
and attitudes of the young child. In this respect the H-T-P has 
much in common with the diagnostic play situation. Thus, in the 
writer s experience, the H-T-P has exce/fed ot/ier pio/ectiVe tech- 
niques in the personality study* of pupils in the primary grades 
(kindergaiten, first, second, and third grades). 

At this point it would be pertinent to mention the importance 
of the cliromatic phase of the H-T-P. Children are particular!)'^ 
pleased when the clinician spreads before them a group of cray- 
ons and asks them to make a house, etc. E\'en tlie “color shy” 
children seem to enjoy this activity, for they have usually had 
more experience in di awing with a crayon tlian with a pencil. 
Such activity is usually a part of the classroom routine. 

In a recent publication the writer has pointed out the ad- 
vantages of using sixteen crayons (No. 16 Crayolas®) instead of 
the standard eight colors. Not only do tlie children become very 
pleased at the sight of so many different colors, but also the 
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various shades of tlie basic eight add finer nuances to the per- 
sonality picture . r 

Before presenting a case study, mention should be made or 
two otlier \\ays in winch administration and interpretation o 
H-T P s differs from tlie approaches used with adults Quantita- 
tive analysis is not possible because scormg standards have not 
been developed for children Also, the writer has found it ex- 
pedient to modify tlie wording of the questions of the PDI and 
to eliminate some questions which are usually unproductive 
and thus lengtlien the procedure unnecessarily 

THE CASE OF DAISY MAE 
The name, Daisy Mae, is fictihous and was chosen because of 
similanty to the comic stnp character by die same name — low 
socio economic status, attractive and reasonably intelligent al 
though naive and lacking m many basic experiences Tlie case 
was selected for presentation here, not because it is typical of 
cases examined by the wnter, but because it illustrates so well 
the adequacy of interpretations made of rather crude, immature 
drawmgs 

\t the time of this examination, Daisy Mae was sue years ten 
months of age and m the first grade She was referred for psycho 
logical study because of her inabdity to understand and follow 
dueebons and her academic retardabon (kindergarten level m 
readmg and number rcadines>) She was desenbed by her 
teacher as a very scnsibvc child who cned easily and felt that 
some one was always hurbng her The following psychometnc 
findings were obtained 

1937 Stanford Revision, Form L CA, 6-10 MA, 5-7 IQ, 8- 
Arthur Performance Test, Form I CA, 6-10 MA, 7 1 IQ, 10^ 
These results indicated a normal intellectual potential but a 
marked deficit in tlie areas of language development and concept 
formabon Tins deficiency appeared to be due to a lack of ade 
quate intellectual sbmulation in the home The following sugges 
bons of orgamaty were present deficit m auditory percepbon, a 
^sibvc Strauss check list, and poor muscular co-ordination 
IIowevCT. the symptoms of organiuty could be accounted for by 
Uie lack of home training and her language deficit History of 
^labon, birth motor and speech was ntgabvc for orgamcity 
rncrefore, tlus jiossibility was minimized Very hltle was known 
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.ilxiut the home Mtii.Uiun at the time of examination except that 
the inotluT xv.us munteihueiit. drank a gn'at de.d, and took Daisy 
Mae xxith her on man) of her Msits to taverns. 

I'lmirev I, 2, and 3 .ire the achromatic dr.iwings of the House, 
'freo, and Person resjuctivelv. Figures I. 5. and G tlie cliromalic 
<lr;u\im;s. 'Hie following PDI * was obtained 


PI. Is that a man. a woman, a Ixiy or a girP 
A girl. 

P2. I low* old IS slie? 

Fiv e. 

Who is she? 

Eva. 

PI. Whoistlul? 

A girl in my cl.iss. 

P5. What IS she domg^ 

L.iuglnng 

PC. Where is she l.rnghing** 

At the fiumy person 


Tl. What kind of tree is llut® 

A bee tree. 

* 1* gnc\lJOns dcA wilh tho I’crson, T with the Tree, and J/ with the House 



Figure 1 
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Figure 2 


T2. XVlicre is that tree-' 

At hoine 

T3 A\5out ho%N old is that 
Sly 

T1 Is that tree ah\c^ 

No 

T5 \Miat do > ou think caused it to die^ 

Cause the bees didn't take care of it 
Will It cs er be alive again-* 

No 


H 1 Docs tiiat bouse bav e an upstairs to it-* 

No 

H2. Is timt vour ovvnboiisc-* 

Yes 

H3 \V ould >ou like to own that bouse j oursclP 
^cs 



Clitlii Case Sltulij 

HI If >ou did o\Mi lint home .md >oij etJuJd do wlnltvtr 
>ou liked wilh it, which room would >ou tike for >our 
own^ 

Downs^.urJ. (Which one*) The lutlrotiin 
Wliom would >ou like to h i\e live m th it house with vom* 

Our children und Did 
Anyone else? 

V little' girl and a little l>o\ 

115 As you look it tint house', does it sum to Ih' close hv or 
far away* 

Close by. 

116 Does it Seem to he above \oii. htlow voii or ilxmt ivui 
with you? 

Below me 


T6 Winch does tint trc'o Imik more lik» to voii i nun or 4 

worn m^ 

A in in 
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T7. If tliat were a person instead of a tree, which way would 
the person be facing^* 

This way ( To subject s left ) 

T8. Is that tree by itself, or is it in a group of trees? 

By itself. 

IVould It like to be with other trees^ 

No 

T9. As you look at that tree, does it seem to be above you, be- 
low you, or about even witli you^ 

Even with me. 


P7 What IS he thinking about^ 

A funny person. 

P8 How does ho feel? 

Terrible. (Why?) She don’t want to sec no funny 
person. 



Figure 0 
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P9. What does that person make you tliink of? 

Somebody tluowed a rock. 

PIO. Is tliat person well? 

No. 

Pll. Is tliat person happy? 

No. 

PI2. What is tire weather like in this picture? 

Christmas kind. 


TIO. What is tlie sveathcr like in this picture? 
Cold — ^winter. 

Til. What kind of weatlicr do you like best? 
Warm. 

T12. Is there any wind blowing in this picture? 
No. 

T13 and 14 pertaining to wind omitted. 


H7. Wliat does that house make you think of? 

A wasp tree. 

H8. Is that a happv, friendly sort of house? 

No. 

H9. ^^^lat is the weather like in this picture? 

Not cold any more. 

HIO. ^Vhat person that you know does that house make you 
think of? 

Happy person. 

But what person? 

(No reply.) 

Hll. Has anybody or anytliing ever hurt that house? 

No. 

H12. (Subject is asked to draw the sun.) Let us suppose that 
tliis sun were some person that \ou know. Who would 
it be? 

Next door neiglibor. 


TId, (Subject is asked to draw tlie sun.) Let us suppose that 
sun was some person that you know. Who would it be? 
A friend. (Wlut is the friend’s name?) Betty. 
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T16. What does tliat tree make you think of? 
Of wasps. 

T17. Is it a healthy tree? 

No. 

T18. Is it a strong tree? 

No. 


P13. What person that you know does this person remind you 
of? 

Sun. (No further response could be elicited.) 

P14. What kind of clothing does this j^erson have on^ 

Blue, grey, pink, brown, yellow (etc ). 

P15. Wliat does that person need most? 

New clothes. 

P16. Has anybody ever hurt tliat person? 

No. 

P17, (Subject is asked to draw tlie sun.) Let us suppose tiiat 
sun were some person that you know. Who would it be? 
Mary. 


T19. What person that you know does tliat tree remind you of? 
Wasps might sting. 

T20. Has anybody or anything ever hurt that tree? 

No. 

T21. What does tliat tree need most? 

Little birds, baby birds. 

T22 and 23 omitted — no irrelevant details, scars, etc. 


H13. omitted — no irrelevant details. 

H14. \Vhat does tliat house need most? 

Happiness. 

H15. Where does that chimney lead to in the house? 

(Child could not understand the question.) 

H16. Subject questioned regardmg rooms represented by the 
windows of tlie house. 

(Lower left is subject's room, the right siblings’ room.) 
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The horizontal placement of the tree, and to some extent tlie 
person, indicates that Daisy Mac has problems controlling her im 
pulses The personality imbalance suggested by the branch area 
of the tree and the uncontrolled impulsivity implied in the draw 
ing of the arms on the person tend to substantiate tlie interpreta 
hon of a control problem The increased size of the cliromatic 
drawings reveal her tendency to overreact to emotional stimuli, 
and the omission of the trunk of the person, implying a need to 
repress or deny her body drives, completes the picture of the 
control difficulty 

The vertical placement of the tliree wholes reflects the child s 
insecurity The narrow, high xvall of the house reveals Daisy 
Maes xvithdrawal tendencies, and her maccessibiUty is seen m the 
smallness of the windows and door of the house Her satisfaction 
seekmg resources in her environment being bimted (branch struc 
ture of the tree), she turns to fantasy in an effort to seek satis 
facbon of her emotional needs This is indicated by the rclahvely 
large roof area of the house and Uie emphasis on the head of the 
person 

It IS exident that much of the child s emohonal difficulty stems 
from the home situahon In the chromabc drawing Daisy Mae 
chooses the yellow green crayon for making the wall This is an 
unconvenbonal use of the color and reflects tlie child s hosbie 
atbtudes towards her home In the PDl her reply to H8 suggests 
a debasing atbtude towards her home Her association of the 
house >vitli a wasp tree in H7 indicates her feeling that her home 
is a veritable hornets nest Again in H8 and Hll the need for 
happiness m the home is important evidence of an unsatisfactory 
home hfe 


Dmsy Mats need for affection at home is revealed by her use 
of red to depict the window of her bedroom Also her crobc 
fantasies suggested by the use of red for the roof fits into this 
general pattern Tlitre is evidence of parental reieclion in T7, the 
man facing to die subjects left and again m To where “tlie bees 
did not take care of it ” The temions and rejecUon in the home are 
so sescre Umt the clnld actually rejects her motlier in H4, omitting 
her from tlie famiK scene 

th sensiUsaty to criticism is seen in the large ears on 

he duomaue drawing of Uie person It is interesting to note that 

psychological study because of classroom problems similar to 
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those presented by our subject From tliat point on, her problems 
in interpersonal relationships begin to unfold. In P5, P6, P7, P8 
and P9 we get the picture of a child who is made fun of and tor- 
mented by other children. 

In T4, T17, TIS, PIO and Pll Daisy Wae expresses her dis- 
satisfaction with her present state. Her withdrawal tendencies 
appear again in TS and T9 in which asocial trends are indicated. 

In PI2 and TIO tlie lack of warmtli in her environment is called 
to our attention, In H9 the weather changes for the better, but 
this very likely refers to the home from which the mother is 
absent. 

The expression of her striving for autonomy is reflected in tlie 
long legs of the person. This calls our attention to the psychosocial 
“castration” feelings as indicated by the absence of hands and 
feet This is probably the result of undue demands for control 
placed upon her by her 2 )arents. Tlie clue to tin's is tlie horizontal 
placement of the house which does not reflect tlie control prob- 
lems as seen in the person and the tree. In other words* she is 
forced to e.xercise more control at Iiome tlian in otlier life situa- 
tions. 

One cannot overlook completely tlie symptoms of organicity 
which appear in Daisy Mae's drawings. The tree witli its single 
line for a trunk and its scribbled lines for branch structure occurs 
frequently in tlie drawings of children witli brain damage. Tlie 
scribbled line appears again as hair on the person. *1116 cliild’s con- 
trol difficulties could be the result of motor-driven behavior which 
usually lias an organic origin. In spite of these symptoms, tire 
writer feels tliat one must be very cautious in reading organicity 
into these signs in view of the age of the child and the intellectu- 
ally impoverished background from which she comes. 

In conclusion, Daisy Mae is a withdrawn, inaccessible child 
ivho turns to fantasy for gratification of her emotional needs. 

She is sensitive to tlie criticism directed towards her by otlier 
children which adds to her withdrawal tendencies. These trends 
are seriovs in that she not only feels isolated sodaJly but actually 
prefers an asocial existence. Much of her anxiety and insecurity 
arise out of tlie home situation and her control difficulties. Daisy 
Mae expresses her hostility towards her rejecb'ng mother by re- 
jecting her in turn. In keeping with this pattern, tliere is her 
drive to be independent of her family and her fantasies of a home 
of her own. 
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Daisy Mae was referred to the Visiting Social Counselor 
(school psychiatric social worker) for counseling with the sugges- 
tion tliat tlie home situation be investigated to determine whether 
work with the family would be feasible. The counselor found tlie 
family living in an overcrowded shack which was meagerly fur- 
nished and ill-kept. It was learned that Daisy Mae openly rejected 
her mother and that she had a fair relationship with the father. 
Tliere was considerable strife between the parents with detri- 
mental effect upon our subject The father’s income was relatively 
good ($95 per week), hut the management of tlie income was 
poor. The counselor indicated that the mother was so lacking in 
satisfactions herself that she could hardly be expected to provide 
warmth, etc., to the children. In the meantime, play sessions \vith 
tlie child gradually revealed the conQicts (family and social) de- 
tected by the H-T-P. 
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CHAPTER 11 


ADOLESCEjYT case STUDT: 

A LATE ADOLESCEjYT 
SEX OFFENDER 

Emanuel F. Hammer, Ph.D. 

Tiie iNTEnpRETATjON of projective lecbiiiques~or for that mat- 
ter any diagnostic clinical procedures— on subjects witliin the 
adolescent age range involves delicate separation of the norm* 
ative indices of upheaval from the suggestions of psychopathology 
above and beyond the developmental disruption. 

Adolescence, tlie emotionally stormiest period of all man's 
stages, frequently yields clinical data, on Rorschach, TAT and 
drawings alike, which appear seeped in painful feelings. Raw 
impulses come througli in unvarnished and frank fashion. In 
addition, the rumblings of the adolescent adjustments being made 
show themselves in the confusions, tensions, and intense ambi- 
valances picked up by projective examination. Hostility and ag- 
gression are more freely expressed than at any other age. 

The clear differentiation between heterosexual and homo- 
sexual impulses have frequently not yet been made, and sJjow 
up as tangled together in a confusion which makes the adoles- 
cent’s psychosexual life so erratic, so fumbling and so bewildering. 

Adolescence, the age of physiological maturations and height- 
ened psychic shifts and tensions, provides projective protocols 
which demand the most parsimonious clinical approach in inter- 
preting pathology from tlie data. And the closer the subject is, 
on the adolescent continuum, to the period of puberty, the more 
imperative is the need for cautious interpretation. 

Adolescents’ drawings assume the character of over-empha- 
sized, exaggerated portraits of strength and importance, mirror- 
ing their self-inflation. The males lend to draw forceful cowboys, 
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atWetes or soldiers, the females alluring figures m evening-gowns 
or shape accentuating batliing suits 

Because the adolescent is conscious of beginning maturity, 
he hkes to anticipate and experiment with the bod> form toward 
which tlie veering winds of adolescence are shaping him The 
adolescent sometimes draws to reinforce the fabric of his day- 
dreams He tends to glamorize drawings, and in doing so he also 
glamorizes Ins projected appearance and his accomplishments 
Tims he reaches toward a hoped for acclaim 

In addition, the emotional release derived from this type or 
experimentmg ^vlth the body image in his drawings helps the 
adolescent achieve more certainty as to what he is and more 
defimteness in his self concept 

The present case study is tliat of a late adolescent boy who 
was studied under the auspices of a New York State grant for 
the mvestigation of the psychodynamics behind sevual offenses 
In an attempt to improve objectivity m the projective mterpre 
tations, the projective protocol was analyzed ‘1)hndly,” i e , with- 
out the interpreter knowmg anvthing about the subject other 
than his sex and age As a demonstration in rehabihty, the H-T P 
protocol was given to both John N Buck and the present writer 
for their independent bhnd analysis \Vhereas the writer knew 
that the subject was a sex offender because of his (the wnter's) 
affihation with the Sex Offender Research Project (although he 
did not know what type of sex offense it was, i e , rape, exhibition 
ism, mcest, pedophiha, homosexuality, etc ), Buck's analysis was 
totally bhnd 

In order to provide the information for an mformal check 
upon both vahdity and rebability, the psychiatnc picture and 
the social history will be presented followed by two mdependent 
H-TP interpretative write ups 

PSYC/ilATRISrS REPORT* 

Tlie patient is a nineteen >ear-oId white male who has been 
111 and out of reformatones for the past five years He remembers 
almost nothing of his childhood His first memory is of a scene 
jn Uie co urtroom when he was about five or six, when his parents 
‘Prepared by Samuel Duoaif, M D. pi}choaiial>5t. New York Gty 
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were divorced. Tiiereafter, lie had no contact witli his parents at 
all. He spent about a year with foster parents, and then was sent 
to an orphanage home. He stayed there for a number of years, 
until he went to live with his older married sister. 

Tile patient’s father was a very disturbed man. He would 
make his daughter urinate into a glass after which he drank the 
contents. 

By tile time the patient w.is nine, he had engaged in fellatio 
activities. He was forced to leave the orphanage when his fellatio 
prach'ces were discovered. He was sent to Bellevue to be ob- 
served. \Vhen he left tliere, he went to live witli his sister. 

He began engaging in cunnilingual activities after the motlier 
of one of his girl friends introduced him to tin’s prachce. One day 
the patient went to visit his girl friend, but only her motlier was 
home. The patient gives the following account of tliis experience: 

"*006 day I went over and my girl wasn’t home. Her mother 
asked me if I was having sexual intercourse witli her and I said 
no. She said why not, I was big enough. She gave me a few drinks 
and I got dizzy. Then she went into the bedroom and called me 
in. She was naked. I wanted to go. But then I started to kiss 
her and I ended up behveen her legs somehoiv. I ate pussy. I 
went back to see my girl and she usually wasn’t home. Her mother 
was usually home and so I kept on doing it. She’d say, ‘Come on 
dear, let’s make love.’ I just ate pussy— tliat’s all. I never had 
sexual intercourse.” (Patient laughed and giggled in embarrass- 
ment while telling this.) “Maybe that’s why I’m afraid of older 
girls.” 

The patient ^ve^t with about a dozen girls on whom he per- 
formed cunnilingus; usually he would find one girl and she 
would bring friends to meet him. Patient would kiss girls first, 
then “feel ’em up” and then “would eat pussy”, the girls were most 
receptive. 

The patient was arrested for "carnal abuse” of a little girl. 

His sister’s children and the child of the neighbor’s were in the 
house. He ^vas good to all of them. Tlien one day he played with 
tlie genitals of the neighbor’s girl who then kept coming back for 
more. Tliis continued for two weeks, until he ^vas caught. 

The patient is an e.xtremely disturbed late adolescent. Im- 
mature fbcations are prominent Talking to him is like talking to a 
child. He even has daydreams about cowboys and Indians. 
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Figure 1 Achromatic 

PSYC///ATR/C SOCIAL WORKER'S REPORT - 
Supplementary data obtained b> the psychiatnc social \^orkcr, 
which rounds out the picture presented by tJic psychiatnst, in- 
cludes the fact that the patient at one bmc lived with rather 
affecUonate and warm foster parents \ difference between tlie 
rehgion of the foster parents and that of the patient caused him 
to be removed from their home, hovvc'vtr, and placed back in the 
orphanage The removal from the foster home was evidently n 
traumabc event, for the pabent had established a warm relabon- 
ship vvitli the foster parents 

At tile orphanage there was no close relabonship with adult 
figures, and after having experienced parental warmth the pabent 
now was affect starved 

As to his early development, the pabent's sister reports that 
he used to chase his mother around the house and ask to be 
breast fed He wasnt weaned until three and one lialf or four 
>cars of age, thus his oraht> was reinforced 

Tile pahemts earliest associahon m the sexual sphere concerns 
the age of 8 or 9 when he proposed to a girl m his elass tliat Uie> 
exliibit their gcnitak to e-ach olhe-r They did tins in the boy’s 
batluoom of the school and he was astonished to ohserve Uiat 
t 1, 1 ^ ponis, I Uiought It was cut off because she 

""‘""‘•’"'S "-long or tliat she was horn swth a dc 

I-rnaicd by Saba:, CoocII. P»cl clnc InWitutc 
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Tlie patient had “gone steady” witli a girl, from ages 12 to 15, 
whom he had tlioiight of marrying. He seemed particularly at- 
tracted to this gjrl because she “looked exactly like me ” 

Physically, the patient is a nice looking, somewhat effeminate, 
but well-built individual During interviews he tends to be in- 
gratiating, somexvhat silly and to giggle inappropriately. He is 
extremely dependent and eager to talk There is an inappropri- 
ate quality in his responses and he does not appear to be anxious 
xvhen producing material which usually generates anxiety He 
seems extremely infantile, immature, and emotionally impover- 
ished although his fantasy life is pathologically rich and grandiose 
and he appears to he preoccupied witli his fantasies in order to 
escape from realities. He seems incapable, at the present, of 
constructive goal directed activities. The immaturity appears to 
be in the nature of a fixiitioii rather tlian a regression 

Ho has offered to bring flowers and plants from the Green 
House for various staff members. Superficially, he gives the im- 
pression of being somewhat evliibitionistic and flirtatious during 
interviews. 

Till 



Figure 2. Achromatic 
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Figure 3: Achromatic 


Bellevue examination gives the patient an I Q. of 112 and 
diagnosis of "scliizoid personabty, psychopathic personality witli- 
out psjehosis,^ Kings County examination gives the patient an 
I.Q. of 116 and diagnosis of “no psychosis, not mentally defective, 
schizoid personality, witli emotional and psychosexual immatur- 
ity. Strong anxiety over fcchngs of inadequacy and preoccupa- 
tion with immature sexual impulses are present.” 


“BUND- 11-T-P’ INTERPRETATIONS 
Tlie following statements are from the “hlind analysis” of tlie 
H-T-P re quested of the waiter in 1952. 

■ CtooMUo cljai,ving! were ereeulcd wilh a double hue for the House, one 
bnc vsith brown and one with black cta)on The windows were done in blue 
and Ibe chunney in red Tl.c sun, aU three preturc, were also crccuted wnth 
a double Unc, one orange and one >eIlow. The Tree Irunk and branches were 
rrTL 1 T.r ■"'<= and hand were 

^ the ilJrt in blue, and the rest in bUck. 

^ administrabon of the fourth 
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Tigure 4 Achromatic 
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Figure 5 Chromatic 
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Fjgurc 6 Chromabc 


On tlie H. T P, the subject’s most conspicuous content occurs 
in lus dra\Mng of a Person a cowboy This choice of content 
suggests a fusion of noleuorthv immatunty and a need for the 
patient to present himself as more mascuhne than he actual!) feels 
Feelings of msufficienc) in regard to vinhty sink tlieir roots 
deeply mto his personalit) structure 

Against this backdrop, fcehngs of impotencv beneath some 
compensator) efforts are also suggested by the parallel drauing 
of an erect like line at the phallic region of die chromatic Person 
(Figure 7) and the conspicuous gun holster in die acliromabc 
drawing (Figure 3) 


"He gn cs ‘nine as the age of Ihe Tree, thus projecting his o« n 
c imma^nlj, consistent ssath tlie immatunty of the cowbo> 
concept The combinaUon of immatunty and the fethngs of ab- 
st-nce of masciilmc prosscss suggest that tliese tsso traits may 
blend to produce psychosexual unmatunt> ssiUl resultant fixaUons 
Iiixin, and/or recessions to. pregenital ^ne-s Tfiis n supported b} 
e fact tlut omlit> is indicated be the open mouthed depiction of 
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the chroiii.itjc I*trsun. The eroU'e choice of red for the face iug- 
gcits the possil>ihty of guilt over iome sort of oral activities or 
wishes.* The same color usage for llie I)a«d plus the fact tliat 
tlie hand is strappwl down, .is it were, heneatli a belt suggests 
that the patient is attempting to employ defenses against acting 
out forbidden impulses w'llli Iiis hands, too. Inadequate control 
over impulses is also implied by the open Tree at the baseline in 
conjunction witli the Jack of .i line closing off tlio foliage from the 
trunk. 

“One readily observes the suggestion of the achromatic Per- 
.son’s head drawn with a mask-like t'overing over it. The Person 
is drawn in full profile, suggesting a basically evasive attitude on 
tJie part of the patient. Tiie mask-hke covering over the head 
further reiiccts his need to hide his true feelings from others. 
Thus we may expect tliat tins is an individual who tends to con- 
cxmI his inner self, to be overly cautious about revealing his inner 
needs to ollicrs, and to rely upon a scliizoid ciiaracter armoring to 
protect him in Jn's voyage through interpersonal fields. In addi- 
tion, the mask-like effect is so prominent tliat wc might suspect 
that the patient feels somewhat a stranger among people and may 
sulTcr from (Ieporsonaliz4ition .md estrangement feelings.® 

“In the dniwiiig of llio House (Figure 1), the door of tlie 
House does not touch the ground, nor does the patli leading up 
to the door continue up until the House. This tends to imply a 
need to keeji his persoiility inaccessible and to keep others from 
close emotional conl.ict with him, in accord with the full-profile 
presentation of the Person and the retreat of tlie head into tlie 
mask-likc covering. His use of color ( tlie need to use two colors 
for in.'iny of the lines, one warm and one cold) is also consistent 
w'itli the above in tliat it suggests that tlie patient attempts to 
give the impression that he is much w.inner and much more inter- 

* Tlio orahly picked up by ll»c H-T-P is consistent with Uiat elicited in a 
Horschacli adinimslcrcd by the wTilcr approximately a year later, this time not 
“blindly." On Uorschath Card VI, llie patient projected “A baby in a high 
chair.” A self-concciit of being a baby who is dependent upon ctliers, regressive 
wishes, and fear of becoming a man are implied and consistent with the H-T-P 
picture. The oral connotations of a baby in a high chair, le, waiting to be fed, 
arc interesting in that they occur on what is commonly considered to be the 
“sex card” and thus may be related to tlio patient’s stated preference for cun- 
nilingual behavior. Here, the fear of acting tlie post-puherty male and his orality 
unite and result in his Ihght from penis-vaginal contact into cunmhngus. 

* “Masks” were also seen in the Rorschach stimuli. 
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Figure 7: Chromatic 

ested in interpersonal, emotional contacts with others tlian he 
basically feels safe in attempting. This mirrors a superficial acces- 
sibility cloaking an underlying, basic mistrust and fear of human 
relationships which may be expected to limit and define his be- 
havior in psychotherapeutic collaboration. 

“In keeping with the other schizoid suggestions, we have tlie 
patient’s comment that the leaves on the Tree are ‘dead.’ Feelings 
of hopelessness in regard to obtaining gratification from the 
environment reinforce his self-absorption and his retreat from an 
orientation in which he could readily exchange significant emo- 
tional pleasure and pain with others. 

“The relative size of his drawings of a male and a female re- 
flects his feeling that women arc more dominant and of greater 
status, ^ well as capable of ‘working at jobs belter tlian men’ (as 
he projects in the Post-Drawing Inquiry). In comparison, the 
patient feels himself to be more of a boy tlian a man. Massive 
teelmgs of hesitancy in approaching mature females as sex ob- 
jects probably handicaps his ps>chosexual adjustment 
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“Hoinoerotic components are clearly reflected in his drawing 
of a female which appears not only massive but also masculine- 
looking. If one covers tlie hair on tlie dra\vn female’s head, the 
remainder of the picture is that of a burly, somewhat aggressive 
male. In addition, tlie patient has the dra^vn female wearing 
pants and there is a distinct impression of a bulge suggesting an 
erection beneatli the pants. In keeping with tliis, the breast en- 
dowment is minimal. Thus, the patient’s psychosexual conflicts 
may generate from severe doubts concerning the precise sexual 
role he should play. Confused psychosexual identification and 
strong fear of assuming the active male role produce feelings of 
psychosexual immaturity and lack of virility. 

“Psychotlierapy, if pursued witli this patient, would have to 
be botli long term and intensive; it would labor under a relatively 
guarded prognosis.” 

Buck, as the innov'ator of tlie H-T-P technique, was also re- 
quested to “blindly” formulate an interpretive picture of this pa- 
tient. Being a purist, he asked to see the drawings of only House, 
Tree and first Person drawn — both achromatic and chromatic. 
Thus, Ills interpretation was written without having tlie advantage 
of seeing tlie drawn female. His comments follow; 

“Qualitative analysis produces the following observations 

“(1) The subject appears to be handicapped by much ob- 
sessive dunking — some of it hostile, much of it sexual (it seems 
not too speculative to comment that a good deal of it involves 
fantasy about female genitalia: note the unusual crease in the 
two hats).*^ (2) He finds onficial symbols difficult to deal witli. 
(3) One strongly suspects that the subject was and is overly 
dependent upon his mother (and he may well revolt strongly 
against his inability to slirug this off). (4) He would hke very 
much to assume in actuality a virile, robustly masculine role, but 
his essential femininity forbids this. (5) He feels great guilt 
over tactile sensory experiences (The red hand is definitely atypi- 
cal as far as color usuage is concerned. The hand is also pinioned 
to the side by the belt wliich adds to its significance. The overall 
picture of rigidity, widi a stance tliat simply exudes sensual con- 
sciousness is often seen in connection witli profound guilt feelings. 
Note, too, die open mouth with die same implications in this 
area). (6) He is still able superficially to seem capable of func- 
tioning in more or less normal fashion, but basically he feels that 
® We here recall the similar finding in The Case of Mr. P., Chapter 7. fEd.J 
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his ability to denve satisfacUon from liis enviomment is most 
inadequate (the “dead” leases), and there is a suggestion that 
he senses an imminent collapse of ego control (note particular y 
the proporbonal imbalance on tlie chromatic male, tlie impression 
one gets that tlie drawn person faces in one direction, has the 
chest re\ersed, tlie hips and knees in the opposite direction, etc ) 

(7) His relationship to authonty figures is a conflictful one in 
which he is apparently both hostile and admiring, both rejecting 
and seeking (The suns, frequently introduced as a symbol of 
authonty figures m drawings, arc relatively small and the chro- 
matic ones are orange and >elIow implying a corresponding com- 
• bination of immature, hostile, rejection and warmth seeking 
His drawings of male figures indicate a simultaneous need to 
be seen as a vinle, rugged male and a desire to rob male figures 
of their threatening charactenstics ) (8) He is presently stnving 
hard for a maintenance of personality integnty, but feels that 
his effort is hkel> to fail (9) Under additional emotional pressure 
(under the impact of color as compared to the achromatic level) 
he tends to become more expansive, to behave less conventionall) 
and less affectively, to become a readv prey to panic (10) He 
makes use of insulation (the mask effect over the head) and 
restnction of activity (the ngid posture and full-profile presenta- 
tion) as defense mechanisms 

“-Ml in all, the subject appears to be rather a sick boy who 
IS in the throes of a very severe neurosis m which schizoid, insul- 
ated behavior may be expected to be paramount ” 

This chapter has consisted of an attempt at a demonstration 
—though, certainly not a study, or experiment— of informal 
reliability between two sets of independently-derived H-T-P 
terpretations, and (b) vahdity, m the comparison between 
the H-T-P deductions and the criteria provided by the reports 
of the ps>chiatrist and psychiatric social worker Consistency, »• 
the three-way comparison of the two H-T-P write ups and the 
criteria, mounts to reassuring proportions 


CUM^TER 12 


ADULT CASE STUDr: 

CJJMCAL VALIDATIOjX OF THE HOUSE-TREE^ 
RERSOjY DRAWLXGS OF AjX ADULT CASE 
{CHROmC ULCERATIVE COLITIS 
WITH ILEOSTOMT) 

Fhed Browk, Pu.D. 

INTRODUCTION 

Tiie maln purpose of a psychiatric case study is to present co- 
ordinated data wiiich will eAcmpIi/y a basic IiypotJiesis or illus- 
trate the manner in which aetiological factors combine to produce 
a particular clinical picture. In the field of Clmical Psychology, 
and especially in psychodiagnostics, the case study serves as an 
ideographically oriented validative technique from which fruitful 
hypothesis may emerge. With full cognizance of the pitfalls in- 
herent in this approach, the close matching of a particular pro- 
jective-expressive technique with a good treatment history and 
other parts of the battery strikes me as a crucial test of the validity 
of any instrument which claims to tap significant aspects of the 
patient’s personality. 

In undertaking a task of this type, one is tempted to select a 
case that will be “interesting” and impressive. The hazard in- 
volved in such an aim lies in the fact that one might end by ex- 
emplifying tliat which is most atypical in any particular area of 
psychological practice and least likely to serve the purpose of 
the presentation. For this reason I have chosen what might be 
regarded as a routine case on the psycliiatric service of a large 
geneial hospital. Of course, no case is really “routine” once the 
test battery is focussed upon the person with an illness, especially 
after the personality and its unique characteristics have been 
[2011 
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Tile test rc\eals a girl of bnght normal intelligence who places 
shghtl> above llie Both percentile for adults She does eveep- 
tionally well on tasks calling for verbal and manipulative con 
ceptuabzation It would follow from this that neither visual- 
motor unpairment nor a defect in the ability to conceptualize and 
abstract would account for flaws in her drawings 

House-Tree Person Test 


House, The House is a patcntl> bizarre conception and is most 
significant m light of our finding (1) that the very inanimateness 
of the structure weakens the patients defenses against damagmg 
amissions even on a projecUve basis One is struck at once b\ 
the unrealistic fairy tale appearance of the drawing, its divorce- 
ment from reahty (imbalance and disproportion, shape, number 
of ston« (two), fluid and unstable “ground"), and the manner 
m which die total concept is surrounded bv an cncapsulaUng 

.irc attempts at solid.- 

ficaUon mclicatue of tgo^nsobdating dnves (bncli) «hich do 
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not cover tlie building and attest to spasmodic failure of ego func- 
tions coupled with sporadic obsessive-compulsive defenses AJ- 
tliough she defensively encircles the structure, line quality is loose 
enough to indicate moods of elation and tlie rendering of ground 
sufficiently dark and unorganized to indicate a basic depressive 
inclination which carries anal connotations Periods of disruptive 
confusion can be inferred from this projection of disorganization, 
although at the same time she will maintain an extratensive reac- 
tion pattern (bold frontward presentabon) coupled with con- 
siderable impulsivity (M C, 1 3 0, all CF’s) and demanding- 

ness She tries to enhance herself narcissistically m order to 
facilitate oral supplies and can at times stress an opfamistic atti- 
tude and a need for human relations (window bo^ with flowers), 
but she is highly apprehensive of tlie approach of others and is 
basically distrustful of tlieir motives (broken patliway and vertical 
approach, ^ brooding appearance of eye-like windows, room hid- 
den away at left side of figure) Intensely hostile and dysphori- 
cally tinged impulses press for expression at all times (ground) 
and tlie only approacli to any kind of stability lies m tlie distant 
and inaccessible past (elevated base bne on left of figure) 
Wlule she attempts to control her impulsive behavior in deference 
to social and conventional imperatives (double line on environ- 
ment side of house), slie feels insecure over her controls and is 
always vulnerable to regressive outbursts (broken area on left 
side) Tlie shattered and split tree on the right speaks for her 
pessimism over meeting strong and dependable figures in the 
future and suggests tliat tlie images of broken parental symbols 
prevent her from achieving hue integration 

The soanng birds inject a note of optimism, ambition, and 
flight from her limitations, offering a striking contrast to the 
tlireatened flooding of her ego by archaic impulses Her wish for 
escape is coupled with feelings of inferiority (FK element) and 
suggests suicidal preoccupations as a final resolution of her diffi- 
culties, so tliat the soanng birds serve a double function in this 
drawing 

Post-drawing Interrogation and Supplementary Data The fig- 
ure is a two-story brick ‘'mansion'* ( unrealistic aspirations and 
status drive) which reminds her of “luxury, comfort, security’ 
‘Me>er, Brown, and Lexine {!) found that path\\a>s showing Uiis broken 
"dripping appearance are frequently associated with sonic form of anal dis- 
cliarge such as would be found in ulcerative colitis. 
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subjected to detailed test scrutiny. In fact, after a period of al- 
most a decade, I have yet to accumulate a large group of typical 
H-T-P's, Rorschachs, TAP’s or whatnot for any particular psycho- 
somatic syndrome. While tests are invaluable in their contribution 
to the delineation of personality psychodynaniics, their value lies 
precisely in highlighting individual pattern nuances. 

This is accomplished by adhering to those guiding principles 
which, in the case of an instrument such as the H-T-P, are derive 
from clinical observations which have been accumulated over a 
long period of time. Such observations acquire worth only after 
they have been tested repeatedly against other criteria. In t ns 
way a process of constant refinement takes place which increases 
the truth value of specific intreprelations, althougli in every case 
the perceptive clinician remains the ultimate intergrating instru- 
ment. 

Our policy at Mount Sinai is to use the test battery (which 
consists of ^e Rorschach, H-T-P, Bender-Gestalt test, ^AT, 
Wechsler-Bellevue, and word association test), as a self-contained 
apparatus for evaluating the patient without resorting to the clin- 
ical history until after the study is completed. There is nothing 
“blind" about this approach if one considers the number of be- 
havior samplings obtained from such comprehensive testing. In" 
ferences and interpretations from one test are cross-checked with 
other portions of the battery within the framework of projective 
technique principles and personality theory. If the personality 
picture so derived differs markedly from the clinical picture or 
treatment history, then we would have to conclude that the tests 
fail to justify their existence. This has not yet happened. 

In the present study an attempt will be made to co-ordinate 
the clinical and test material for the purpose of demonstrating 
how the II-T-P is utilized. 

THE PATIENT 

Tins is a twenly-four-olcl white girl who was referred to tlie 
outpatient division of the department of psychiatry by her group 
Uierapist who had been treating her for about a year. Botli he 
am t le patient felt that parallel individual psychotherapy was 
needed. She is desenbed as a very plump and fairly attractive 
girl with, liowcver, a somewhat plainUvc and hostile quality. She 
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has had ulcerative cohtis since the age of eight and has been ill 
for most of her life, so that her education has been very spotty. 
She had an ileostomy performed about tliree years ago and since 
then has been physically improved. 

The patient’s mother was diagnosed as a paranoid schizo- 
irhrenic and died in a state hospital after many years of institu- 
tionalization. There are two older brothers with whom tlie patient 
is living now and one of tliem is also a paranoid schizoplirenic 
and has been in a state hospital. 

She shows evidence of severe psychiatric illness according to 
the consensus of tliose who have worked with her. The group 
therapist characterizes her as a childish person with many in- 
fantile traits who reacts with violent emotional upheavals to any 
sort of deprivation, especially in personal relationsliips. She has 
brief episodes of depression, often with thoughts of hopelessness 
and suicide. Many projective tendencies are noted in conjunction 
with extremely unrealistic object relationships. 

The psychiatrist’s impression was formulated as; (1) per- 
sonality pattern disturbance, unclassified; (2) clironio ulcerative 
colitis, inactive post-ileostomy. The main features of her persoii- 
aUty problem were listed as: (1) severe clnldliood deprivation 
and trauma during infancy: (2) secondary effects of severe 
clironic disabling illness. 


Intelligence Level 

In our experience tliere has been little correlation beUveen the 
H-T-P and level of intelligence as obtained on the Mechsler- 
Bellevue Scale. The reason for tliis is quite obvious when one 
considers diat the H-T-P elicits reacUons not always amenable 
to intellectual control. It might also be hypothesized dia die 
drawing task in the presence of an auUiority figure might favor 
regressive manifestations. Hie following test pattern was ob- 
tained on the Wechsler: 


Information 
Comprehension 
Digit Span 
Aritlimetic 
Similarities 


13 

Piet. Arrangement 

11 

11 

Piet. Completion 

12 

11 

Block Design 

14 

9 

Object Assembly 

12 

15 

Digit Symbol 

11 


Verbal scale I-Q. 
Perform, scale I.Q. 113 
full scale I.Q. 116 
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The test reveals a girl of bright normal intelligence who places 
slightly above the 85th percentile for adults. She does excep- 
tionally well on tasks calling for verbal and manipulative con- 
ceptualization. It ^^ould follow from this that neither visual- 
motor impairment nor a defect in the ability to conceptualize and 
abstract would account for flaws in her drawings. 

IIome-Tree^Person Test 

House, The House is a patently bizarre conception and is most 
significant in light of our finding (1) that the very inammateness 
of the structure sveakens the patient’s defenses against damaging 
admissions even on a projective basis. One is struck at once by 
the unrealistic fairy tale appearance of the drawing, its divorce- 
ment from reality (imbabnee and disproportion, shape, number 
ot stones (^\o). fluid and unstable “ground'’), and tlic manner 
in wluch the total concept is surrounded by an encapsulating 
Mc suggestive of a uterine enclosure. 'Tlierc arc attempts at solidi- 
hcaUon indicaUve of ego-consolidalmg dnves (bricks) wliich do 
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not cover tlie building and attest to spasmodic failure of ego func- 
tions coupled with sporadic obsessive-compulsive defenses. Al- 
though she defensively encircles the structure, line quality is loose 
enough to indicate moods of elation and the rendering of ground 
sufficiently dark and unorganized to indicate a basic depressive 
inclination which carries anal connotations. Periods of disruptive 
confusion can be inferied from this projection of disorganization, 
although at tlie same time she will maintain an extratensive reac- 
tion pattern (bold frontward presentation) coupled with con- 
siderable impulsivity (M : C, 1 : 3.0, all CF’s) and demandmg- 
ness. She tries to enhance herself narcissistically in order to 
facilitate oral supplies and can at limes stress an optimistic atti- 
tude and a need for human relations (window box with flowers), 
but she is highly apprehensive of the approach of others and is 
basically distrustful of their motives (broken patliway and vertical 
approach; ^ brooding appearance of eye-hke windows, room hid- 
den away at left side of figure). Intensely hostile and dy spheri- 
cally tinged impulses press for expression at all times (ground) 
and tile only approach to any kind of stability lies in tlie distant 
and inaccessible past (elevated base line on left of figure). 
While she attempts to contiol her impulsive behavior in deference 
to social and conventional imperatives (double line on environ- 
ment side of house), she feels insecure over her controls and is 
always vulnerable to regressive outbursts (broken area on left 
side). The shattered and split tree on the right speaks for her 
pessimism over meeting strong and dependable figures in the 
fut\ire atvd suggests that the images of bcokerv parental symbols 
prevent her from achieving true integration. 

The soaring birds inj'ect a note of optimism, ambition, and 
flight from her limitations, offering a striking contrast to the 
tlireatened flooding of her ego by archaic impulses. Her wish for 
escape is coupled Nvilh feelings of inferiority (FK element) and 
suggests suicidal preoccupations as a final resolution of her diffi- 
culties, so tliat the soaring birds serve a double function in this 
drawing. 

Fost-droioing Interrogation and Supplementary Data. The fig- 
ure is a two-story brick “mansion’* (unrealistic aspirations and 
status drive) which reminds lier of “laxury, comfort, security 
^ Meyer, Brown, and Levine (1) found Uiat pathways showing this broken 
"dripping” appearance are frequently associated wiUi sonic form of anal dis- 
charge such as would bo found in ulcerative wlitis. 
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(oral-dependency needs). The wish f-antasy breaks down when 
she begins to cr>' and wonders whether she will ever belong an> 

where (depressive intrusion, pessimism). 

The fantasied flight and ambitiousness projected in Uic Dirci 
figures is repeated in the Rorschach on Card I, where the ^^ntra 
maternal form is described as a figure out of a comic strip, 
der Woman ” “she could fly and used to help people. In tne 
inquiry she states, “When X was a kid I thought we were going to 
fly and there was no question aliout it” She is apparently attemp 
ing to substitute an idealized mother with whom she can ioenU y 
fully in place of the real motlier who fled from her rcsponsibilibes. 

Excerpts from the treatment history support evidence for cyclic 
mood changes (“I'm restless but not depressed. I would like to 
do sometliing but don’t know what — maybe take a rocket some- 
where.") which are linked with the bird ihema. On anotlier occa 
sion she be^ns her session with the remark, “This is my lousy 
week, I almost committed suicide on Tuesday. My brain ssas 
wracking and 1 was almost confused.” Here we have evidence o 
her mood swings, confusion, and suicidal impulses. Her spasmodic 
narcissistic enhancement is evident in the following excerpt; She 
has a new hairdo and I comment about her looking very nice* 
She apparently enjoys the comment and talks in a more animated 
manner.” 

Regressive manifestations of a uterine type associated \vith 
death and rebirth themas are inferred from Rorschach responses, 
and support House interpretations. Here the wish to rejoin her 
deceased father is linked with ultimate serenity (IV, Cathedral; 
inquiry, . , quietness, makes me feel it's a peaceful place where 
you can relax”). Since this card freciucntly elicits morbidly colored 
responses from depressivcly inclined patients it can be inferred 
that the unconscious reunion thema more than compensates for 
the latent threatening gloom. On Card IX two resjKjnses ("these 
two things look like babies” and “this looks like a forest, like 
Paradise") underscore the regressive pull inferred from the claus- 
tral House drawing. 


Her distrust of people as expressed in the small window, 
stnngy pathss'ay, moat-hke area between the observer and the 
liouse, and absence of a warmlh-sj’mbolizing chimney is brought 
out directly in tlic treatment history (“>ou can't trust any man, 
c\cn^the old ones who act fatherly”) and in the Rorschach* (Card 
HI, these look bkc tssans w'anning themsches over a fire, could 
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be hoboes”) Tlie larger center windows are therefore seen to 
represent her contact wish, while gloomy forebodings are asso- 
ciated with the p»irtntal figures who, like hoboes, gave her no 
assurance of a fixed donuctlc The ambition thema as projected 
m the “mansion" has its reverberations of unrealism and impracti- 
cality in Rorschach and TAT figures and in the clinical inatenal 
(“Discussion of her job aspirations indicates that she unrealistically 
involves herself in fant.isies of high and unattainable job goals 
and is invariably disappointe*d “) Anal obstinacy and blocking 
are menhoned by her therapist and croji out in the word associa- 
tion test (Breast ‘buttocks", Pt*nis “anus”, Mud 
“puddle”). 

Tree. The tree, as a form of inanimate hfc, is likely to bring 
out unconscious strivings which bonJer upon the pre conscious 
and can drift over into conscious recognition of ego demands 
What is immediately apparent is the large and reality defying 
expansion of the trunk which would indicate over determined and 
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stressful efforts at ego assertiveness associated wth 
insecurity (small base), a large oppositional core (ctnte 
space), narcissistic self-assertion, b„nch 

of delicately modulated interpersonal reach a 

rendering), feelings of stagnation (grass at base of 
massive undercurrent of tension and anxiety stemmmg 
pressed id impulses. She makes a feeble effort to ^ 

ssild impulses (faint lines at base of foUage), but tins fmls 
she flies off into a fantasy xsorld witliout aim or 
should be noted however that only two of tlie foliage line 
beyond the page, so tliat she remains cognizant of limitation 
posed by the environment. The presence of three leaves sugge 

rather pessimistic and aborHve attempt at more differentiated con- 
tact or at least an awareness that Uiis need is present, bu 
orifice-hke opening in the tree’s center speaks for ° 

hollo^vness which would necessitate oral demands of an insaba ^ 
nature linked wtli oral pessimism. The impulsive manner m 
which the branches are drawn and their spike-hke appearance 
would be associated with intensely hostile and aggressive impulses 
having their source in the blackened past from which this tor- 


mented personality has risen. 

Post-d!rau;ing Irifcrrogoffon and Supplementary Data. WhUe 
drawing the tree she states initially that “it’s autumn and tlio 
leaves have fallen off , . . this is grass, dry grass because its fall- 
Ambivalence concerning her o%vn role is expressed in uncertainty 
concerning the tree’s age (“It’s a young tree and it’s still grow- 
ing ... yet I know big trees like this are generally older trees ), 
\vith tlie suggestion of a reluctance to accept an adult status which 
would be consistent wth her oral-dependency demands. Ambi- 
valence is also noted in relation to her own fund of vigor (“not 
really dead but sleeping,” “some life in the branches, that’s where 
life is, body is dead, life in roots and branches,” “I know that 
Fall is only a temporary time of rest or whatever you call it )» 
witli indications of oscillation beUveen her urge for life and her 
regressive wish for peaceful extinction. The latter is denied but 
glimpses of tlie underlying trend are discernible. Gender differ- 
entiation is denied but the hostility theme is revealed in her com- 
ment on tlie branches ("looks like a pm-cushion and these are 
needles sticking up like a man’s hair standing on end”). Not to 
be inferred from tlie drawing itself, this comment might suggest 
fear of the damaging consequences of a man’s erection and her 
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own fright reactions uhicli are presented in montage fashion 
(‘hair standing on end*) Emphasis on sleeping carries uterine 
connotations with hidden implications of being awakened into 
life by some magical occurrence (Sleeping Beauty fantasy?) And 
yet, there is a strong affirmation of strength which might under- 
score a denial component (“strong, very strong and very thick 
and has firm roots”) 

The medical social worker reports m 1954 that although she 
has shown enormous improvement in her social adjustment, 
“when relationships with tlie opposite sev become too intimate she 
withdra\\s and expresses considerable fear and confusion’ The 
denial elements inferred from the PDI - and the underlying 
feelings of inadequacy (autumnal tree, dry grass, dead body) 
are also revealed ( ‘Her low self esteem is marked and she con 
siders herself physically quite rciiulsive and looks on her future 
with pessimism”) and are consistent xvith the witches (‘black’) 
on Card I and ‘two ghosts” on Card II of the Rorschach At a 
later penod tlie psychiatrist comments, "Ego m this girl is ex 
tremely weak and there is a strongself belittling attitude focussed 
on her physical appearance ” The reaction formation to ego weak 
ness can therefore be inferred from the massive trunk, while the 
center orifice and its sigmficance is related to anotlier statement 
by tlie psycluatnst (‘Tlie patient’s manipulative tendencies were 
reviewed and it was observed that she has somehow managed to 
be treated specially by every agency”) One can tentatively con 
jecture tliat pseudo ego streiigtli stems from her feeling that she 
can make demands on otfiers and have tliem gratified But the 
weakness of the branch structure attests to precarious integration 
which IS brittle (F-f-100%/100^) and is constantly threatening 
to fall apart (in December of 1955 tlie tlierapist notes “patient 
was depressed and agitated and stated that she had had a very 
difficult week She feared diat she would h i\ e a nervous break- 
down, felt hopeless and despainng’) This is congruent with the 
black underpinning of the tree 

Person (I). It is usually assumed that patients who draw the 
opposite sex first are projeebng an identification witli tint sex 
Tlie term “identification’ m this context is ambiguous and can 
be very misleading if we do not know whether the identification 
trend signifies phalhc-assertive drives, a wish for the iirerogalues 
of the male sex, orally determined possessive and exploitative 
“ Post Drawing Interrogation 
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motivations, or more complev combinations of these components. 
There has been no evidence thus far to suggest a wish for mas- 
culinity, and the appearance of the figure would certainly fail to 
confirm such a wish. It would be more logical to assume that 
opposite-sex figures drawn first indicate basic object-relation prob- 
lems and that the underlying Identification factor has manifold 
transference ramifications rather than a desire to take over the 
role and function of the other sex. 

The figure (in nght profile because she is left-handed) lools 
hke an adolescent in spite of her statement that he is 38, and it 
IS interesting to note that the therapist, upon first meeUng her, 
commented, I estimated her age at about 16 and was surprised 
r ‘“.P" '"'P^ession of youthfulness is in- 
lini-sof Inmds, shortened arms, boivtie, boyish 

Ue^n nose. The emphasized bow- 

s^iSlar^T ^ Sr^teqticly raised crotch indicates 

afjiur [iruo„“ 

* ’ to desexualization. Tlie stance of 
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t})e figure appears to be pleading and welcoming in an indecisive 
manner, wliilc the constricted and partly internalized arms hint 
at her feeling that accepting and welcoming gestures on the part 
of others are definitely limited and restricted, with implication of 
a similar inhibition on her own part 

The drawing is outstanding in its almost studious avoidance of 
genitality and its emphasis upon a passive-receptive childish con- 
ception of a male who cannot be a sexual tlircat. 

Post-drawinf* Interrogation and Supplementary Data. In ans- 
wering a request for an identification she remarked, "I thought 
of my psychiatrist for a moment and my medical doctor and 
what men generally mean to me. Just my impression of men.” 
The implications of tins comment need no elaboration As she 
continued she altered die impression to “a waiter because I put 
die bowde in and from the waist down lie looks like a cowboy ” 
Tlie condensation of service functions supports an interpretation 
of an intensely recipient orientation with lierself as the egocentric 
supplicant and demander of narcissistic and oral supplies. The 
cowboy reference would seem to express a recognition of mascu- 
linity rather tlian servility and devotion, but one might conjecture 
that this concept is probably associated with a romanticized notion 
of rough male gallantry in an emergency and diffidence m close 
quarters. Tlie status-whittling process continues: “He’s not too 
briglit, so he’s satisfied with what he does. . . . Tm diinking of 
the waiter now.” and finally, “I wouldn’t like diat person. He 
doesn’t appeal to me because he’s not masculine looking.” There 
is apparently a very confused and unstable conception of mascu- 
linity in this patient which would make it difficult for a man to 
play a consistent role in response to her demands. 

Her relationships witli therapists have been stormy ones, and 
in tlieir course she clearly demonstrates what appears so quickly in 
her drawing. Her insatiable demands are exemplified in the 
following chart entry; “Patient expressed anger at tlie tiierapist 
because lie was 5 minutes late starting the session. She expressed 
feelings of jealousy: “Maybe you think my troubles are Jess im- 
portant because your other patients have famihes and maybe 
children of tlieir own and it is more important to help tliem. I 
get jealous because everyone has families and belongs except for 
me.” The stance of the figure projects this fechng and is further 
confirmed by a recent outburst in which she complained: “There’s 
something about you that annoys me, I feel you’re stubborn. 
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you’re too ttlucal, I don’t have the impression you’re a good 
doctor, you’re not interested in me as a person, just interested in 
pure science, you’re not attached to me, you’re selfisli," etc Her 
previous tlicrapist mentions the vicissitudes of the transference 
relationship in the course of which the patient made constant 
efforts to find out as much about his personal life as possible He 
states, “This ambi\a!ence, not only to the therapist but to adults 
in general was one in which she was only able to form a close 
relationship after she had 'extracted everything’ from them, but 
even after that it could be noted that she was still extremely hesi- 
tant m her relationship because she seriously questioned whether 
adults could really help her in any way” She told another thera- 
pist that her hospitalizations have been her chief source of satis- 
facbon “I daydreamed of romance with doctors and that kept 
me ahve ’ 

She entered into an impulsive liaison with a young man who 
was undergoing psychiatric treatment whom she recognized os 
boyish and immature and who had a chronic illness which the 
tlierapist suspected might be congenital lung cysts on the basis 
of her description There has never been any sexual relationship 
with him or witli any otlier man and she expressed m one of her 
sessions “some ambivalence about sexual intercourse before mar- 
nage, but generally feels that she would like to avoid sexual 
activity Tlie likelihood of any man being able to gratify her 
IS very dim in light of her basic conception of men which is so 
involved with castrativc attitudes, fantasy preoccupations, and a 
search for fatlier figures At one time she made the statement 
that because of her problem she “would never be happy even 
though she attained some of her most cherished goals such as 
^duahon and marriage” (1953) She recently broke off with 
this boy. 


Female (ll). Tins drawing projects a combination of narcis 
sism, sadness the faltering uncertainty of a child first learning to 
walk (stance), feelings of marked insecurity concerning her ability 
to mamtam herself and to reach goals (tiny feet), hostility (jagged 
fingers), helplessness and trends toward inertia (drooping hand), 
and sexual inhibition (collar barrier) Althougli she has glamour 
aspirations there is marked lick of confidence m her afclit) to 
(coiffnre which seems to reveal areas of 

mission) bnt entertains romantic nnt.ons which pent to fantasy 
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ego formation (ante-bellum Southern Celle skirt). The peculiarly 
twisted right arm and the segmented left indicates tliose same in- 
hibitions as were projected in the male figure-drawing and under- 
scores a distinct hiatus between impulses and their expression. 
Patients who draw arms in this way are frequently subj'ect to 
blocking in their therapeutic sessions and feel themselves swept 
by compulsions which increase their feelings of helplessness. 
While mouth accentuation suggests narcissistic enhancement 
witliin the normal range, the dark shading would also point to 
some an\iet>’ concerning her dependency needs. The figure as a 
whole would therefore seem to stress an unrealistic self-concept 
linked with chronic self-rejection and pessimism, brooding fan- 
tasies, and the feeling of being a little child whom otliers must 
care for and support (little girl feet underneath a big girl skirt). 

Post'drawing InterrogoHon and Supplementary Data. Ambiva- 
lent identification is inferred from her statement, following denial 
of any association, that “it could remind me of myself or my 
mother.” Self-hatred as a derivative of the hatred of tlie intro- 
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jected mother is supported by her response to a sentence comple- 
bon item (My mother and I . . . "hated one anotlier ). The figure 
is looking into a mirror and feels "that she looks pretty, but doesn t 
feel pretty. She can sec that she’s dressed pretty but her feelings 
don’t correspond with that and she's aware of that. This corn- 
ment can be correlated with her statement that the figure is 
“young in spirit but old in age, around in her forties," a further 
indication of conflict with the mother figure which is blurring 
her self-concept. It is a "disturbed" figure, with the "hands hang- 
ing in air, people don’t stand that way, not happy," which cor- 
responds witli feelings of isolation and ego fragility as e\pressed 
in a therapeutic session (“I have no feeling of permanency, like 
I’m hanging, my feet aren’t touching the ground”). Such feelings 
also suggest an uncertain contact with concrete aspects of reality 
and hints at suicidal fantasies. Tlie figure, like herself, "doesn t 
even know what she needs, she needs help." 

The oral need stems from early deprivation which is projected 
in her Rorschach responses and takes precedence over more 
permanent mature heterosxual relationships (VI, “swinging doors 
like cowboys come in and out of in these saloons"; VII, “looks 
like animals you sec around Easter time, stuffed animals"), al- 
though the cowboy-saloon theme hints at concealed promiscuity 
fantasies which may be related to her persistent efforts to extract 
something from all her therapists. It should be noted however 
that these seductive gestures are of pregenital origin in light of 
their childish insistence upon being the focus of attention. At 
one point the therapist remarks, "She expressed hostility toward 
the new therapist in the group situation because of his ‘coldness 
During discussions it was apparent that she meant she did not 
feel he was giving her sufficient personal attention.” In the TAT 
a detailed foster-child fantasy attests to her unabated need to 
search for and find a good father. 


Her fantasy ego formation began quite early in hfe. She re- 
cently related a favorite daydream of her childhood in which she 
saw hereelf in a white wedding gow-n being married to a pnnee, 
an obvious Oedipal fantasy which is restated in the flo^vxng skirt 
of the figure. But her basic detachment from people and her 
dilhculty in establishing interpersonal relations (which are 
brought out m predominance of (H) and (A) figures in die 
Bo^ach) intensifies this trend and is brought to a vivid climax 
in her TAT story- to 8 GF: 
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Ihis is story of d professional inoclel and the great men 
she sat for. This woman has had some of the greatest artists paint 
her and tliere’s no way of paying her, if she doesn’t want to pose 
for an artist she won’t She refuses to name die sum until the 
portrait is finished and there is wntten guarantee that tins sum 
will not be revealed to any other artist She has been painted 500 
times and cacli piece is a masterpiece. TJiis woman lived 500 years 
ago in Rome, Italy and there is now a gallery, tlie Lu Lu La Rhein 
gallery, and no prints are allowed to be made, so if one wants to 
sec the painting one must go there. No one knows about her 
personal life. The only w'ay tliey communicated with her was 
through her sittings. Other tlian that her life is a complete 
secret” 

The splendid narcissistic isolation projected in tins story has 
grandiose elements compatible with her “mansion” draNVing. 

Conclusion, The final step in evaluating this H-T-P would be 
to integrate tlic findings into an organized psychological report 
and without reference to the treatment history, but to do so would 
be beyond the scope of tlxis study. My mam purpose was to dem- 
onstrate an interpretative procedure with a technique which 
provides rich material in so short a time as to make its inclusion 
in the test battery a must. The detailed clinical verification shows 
an impressive correspondence between the H-T-P and inde- 
pendent data, which should not be surprising m view of the fact 
that all the material comes from the same patient It might be 
argued that tliere is danger of ad hoc interpretations, but in routine 
clinical practice all interpretations are test-confined and the final 
report is derived solely from projective and expressive techniques 
If tliese tests have sometliing to oflFer they should stand on their 
own merits and not as pale reflections of tlie case worker’s or 
psychiatrist’s observations and interpretations This study was at- 
tempted to show that the H-T-P can reveal fundamental aspects 
of the patient’s personality and struggles and that such insights 
can often be made available to the therapist prior to the first 
treatment session 
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CHAPTER 13 


THE CASE OF R: BEFORE AND AFTER THERAPY 

JouN N. Buck 

The patient, R,* was referred for psychological appraisal by one 
of his college professors after R had remarked to the professor 
(in a chance conversation) tliat he was contemplating suicide. 
R was bom in a small town twenty-two years ago, five hours 
prior to his twin sister. R was said to have suffered a mild injury 
at birth, R’s mother became seriously ill after giving birth to the 
twins, and for a good many months the children were cared for 
by their fatlier. 

When R was three years of age, he inadvertently knocked over 
a kerosene lamp and set fire to the family home which burned to 
the ground. His family, apparently without intent to traumatize, 
dubbed him “firebug” for some time tliereafter. About a year later 
the house caught fire again while the patient was tlie only one in 
the home. He doesn’t know how tlje house caught fire, but has 
always felt that somehow it W'as his fault That same year tlie 
third and last child, a boy, was bom to Rs parents. R's mother by 
then was in good healtli and was able to breast-feed the >ounger 
brother (much to R’s discomfiture). 

^^^en R went to school, it was to a school whose principal 
was his mother. He was found to be sinistral; promptly converted 
to dextrality by the simple expedient of many spankings. He re- 
rnembers having many quarrels with his >ounger brother during 
their early childhood, and almost invariably R was held by his 
parents to have been in the wrong. R feels ver\' strongly that his 
mother favored the >ounger boy. The mother was the dominant 
figure in tlie household. R tended to identify with his father who, 

" ^ betame too unpleasant, left home for a time. 

^ R and his twin sister entered the second grade, the 


12761 
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mother (for some reason which R never fully understood) sent 11 
and his twin sister to live with her motlier. Once again R felt 
severely rejected. 

R had the usual diseases of childhood — ^nojie serious,- a num- 
ber of minor accidents. 

When R was six, he and a group of small boys engaged in 
mutual masturbation. When he was eleven years of age, he was 
introduced into heterosexuality by an experimentally-inclined girl 
some years his elder. Wlien he was hvelve years of age, he had 
fellatio performed upon him by an older boy with whom he was 
spending the night. 

R describes himself as having been a perfect little gentleman 
up until he was twelve or Uiirtcen, and having secretly despised 
himself for it. In grammar school he was always at or near the top 
of liis class — and so svas his brother. However, after R entered 
liigh school, he began to rebel more and more strongly against his 
brotlier’s almost uncanny perfection (which infuriated R), and 
by tile lime R graduated from high school, he was near the bottom 
of his class. 

One day while R was In liigh school, his brotlier teased him 
about sometliing which enraged R so that he grabbed a Idtchen 
knife and went after the brotlier who ran upstairs and locked 
himself in the batlirooin, then went out tlie window, across the 
porch roof, and down a tree while R was trying to kick the door 
doivn. R feels sure tliat if he had cauglit his brother within five 
minutes of the time he picked up the knife, he would have killed 
him. 

After graduating from liigh school, R entered a military college 
where he did fairly well for about six months, then he was “slup- 
ped” for violating the rule tliat one must not tell a lie. The lie 
in this case was told in defense of two classmates. R was per- 
mitted to re-enter college the following Fall, but a short time 
later he was “shipped” again for the same offense. He states tliat 
he found himself almost obsessed with the idea tliat he must 
accept blame if anyone in a group of ^vluch he was a member ivas 
found guilty of misconduct. After having been “shipped” for tlie 
second time, R joined tlie Reserve Officers Traim’ng Corps and 
was sent to the same collegel In a short time he was in trouble 
again. Each of these episodes was accompanied by a conviction 
that he had disgraced his family intensely. 

After the tliird episode, R felt tliat he could not face Iiis 
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Pre Uierapy 


farmly again He enlisted in the Army, sought and received place- 
ment :n a Ranger outfit It wa* his quixotic idea that if he were 
killed m acbon, he would somehow restore the family's good 
name Much to his disgust (and additional frustration) the war 
ended before he got into a combat area, and he was ultimately 
placed on occupation dut> 

R spent much of his time in the Army in stockade because of 
vanous infractions of rules 

In the Rangers, R engaged in extensive homosexual and hetero- 
sexual activities 

WTiile he was in the Army his childhood sweetheart — a girl 
whom he had been dabng off and on for many years — manned 
and m due course bore a child R expressed hunself tlioroughly 
surprised to find his reaction to be one more of rehef than any- 
tiung else 


Upon his discharge from the Army R re entered college (not 
the one in which he had had so much difficulty), found adjust- 
ment to prosaic cixilian life extremely difficult, resorted to penodic 
bouU of heavy drinking as an escape mechanism 

At the Ume of his first interview R had fallen rather deeply 
m love with a fellow student (female) He complained that he 
was n mg it uncommonly difficult to control his desire for 
prompt an complete sexual satisfaction when in her company 
He iLlt that marriage «as out of Uic question (for a number of 
>cars at least), and he «as dtfiniUl, depressed 
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As a matter of djffereiibal diagnosis it was essential to deter- 
mine whether R’s hostility and persistent anti social activity repre- 
sented psychopatliy or character neurosis It was even more im- 
perative to determine whether R was or was not truly suicidal 
The first H-T-P was administered at the second interview 

POST^DRAWING INTERROGATION 
PI - Is this a man or a woman? 

Started off with a man 
P2 How old is he? 

Mmn — 1 11 say about 27 
P3 Who is he? 

Who*^ (laughs) I don't have the slightest idea 
PI Is he a relation, a friend, or whati* 

Tint's wliat came from my pencil, my making a mark 
on paper 

questions deal with the drawing of the Ptrion, T with tint of the Tree, 
and II Nvith the House 


Pit. tlitt ip\ 
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Pre-lhcrapy 

Po. were you (hinking about whi)e you were clra\wng? 

How stupid it was for me to try to draw something lihe 
that; how stupid it was ’cause I didn’t do a better job. 
P6. ^\^^at is he doing? 

(laughs) While 1 was drawing him you mean? 

\\niat is the person doing? 

Well, hcs got on a lounjpng robe. Evidently he heard 
some noise, or could be talking to someone. I’d have 
put a pipe in his mouth, but couldn’t draw one. 

\Vhere is he? 

Getting ready to take a drink of whiskey, mix a nice 
ginger ale and rye. 

W'here is he? 

Being? Lets put him in his study, after his whiskey, 
\\T , listen lo some classical records he put on- 

'' about Uic noise you said he might have heard? 

The thing came to me then, but he could be looUng, 
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possibly looking to his butlor as to what to mix in the 
line of cocktail. 

P7. WJiat is lie tl)inki»g about? 

Tliinking how good this drink is going to taste; sit 
down and be able to sip it. Sit down and listen to 
Rachmujiinoif, Tchajkovsky, or Korsakoff — not too 
loud. Just rel.ix thoroughly— he’s a bachelor, by the 
way. 

PS, IIow docs lie feel? 

Just likes listening to music. When you listen to music 
like that, you don’t feel it until the music starts. The 
mood of the music would fi\ In’s thouglits. 

What tyiie of music? 

Pick a record .it random, let the music dictate the 
mood. 


Tl. kVliat kind of a Tree is tluit? 

(laughs) I didn’t want to insult God by saying tliat was 
like any kind ffe’d put on earth. 

But what kind of a Tree do you think tliis is? 

That would resemble a trc<j — well, pick a maple. Re- 
minds me of the big one in my Grandmotlier’s yard — 
real big. 

'13. About how old is tliat tree? 

Oh, if this is the one in my Grandmother’s yard, it 
would be — fifty years old? 

T4. Is that tree alive? 

I see that tree — would you say that tlie tree was alive 
in the winter? I’d say it was alive, but it doesn’t have 
all the beauty it could have in the spring or fall. 
T5(a). What is tliere about that tree tliat gives you tlie im- 
pression that it is alive? 

Here it is, as you miglit put it, static, ivaiting for spring 
to give it leaves and life. If he could think, he’d realize 
fall will make him. He will lose it, but there is possi- 
bility tlie next spring can give me my beauty back 
again. 

Well, what about this static period? 

Definite static period during which its job is to stay 
alive and wait. 
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T5(b) Is any part of the tree dead? 

No! 

T6. Which does tliat tree look more like to you: a man or a 
woman? 

(Smiles) A woman. 

T7. What is there about it that gives you that impression? 

(Blushes) Well, it*s — just — more — take a woman, char- 
acteristically built, she has more protruding features 
than a man has. 

T8. If that were a person instead of a tree, which way would 
the person be facing? 

At (gestures toward self — pauses) — to me she’d be 
standing facing that way (to the left of page). 

T9. Is that tree by itself, or is it in a group of trees? 

By itself. 

TIO. As you look at that tree, do you get the impression that 
it is above you, below you, or about on a level with you? 
I’ve got it on a little knoll. 

Til. What is the weather like in lliis picture? 

Typical — well let’s say like Thanksgiving Day was 
( clear, rather warm, sunshiny ) . 

T12. Is any wind blowing in this picture? 

None. 

Has it been blowing recently? 

No, it hasn’t. 


HI. How many stories does that house have? 

Two— with a good attic. 

H2. \\Tiat is that house made of? 

It s a brick, colonial-type job. 

H3. Is that your own house? 

It wouldnt be bad if I could be an artist and draw 
what s in the back of my mind. 

Whose house is it? 

No one’s. 

H-4. Whose house were you Blinking about while you were 
drawing? 

None in particular, possibly one of the beautiful 
Soutlicm homes you see in the movies. 

Ho. Would you hke to own that house yourselP 
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Why? 

The idea is — to have a home like tliat one would be 
secure — that means a lot to us humans, I understand 
Be out in tlie open with a lot of fresh air — no moun- 
tains to hem you m It amid be in the Blue Ridge, 
but not the Alleghenies (R went on to say he’d 
like a den witli a music room — baby grand, etc His 
fiancee plays While he was answering this question, 
he drew the drive in front of his house ) 

H6(a) If >ou did own that house and you could do whatever 
you liked witli it, which room would you like for your 
own? 

Looking at that house. I’m not single 
Which room would you take for your own? 

rd like to have upstairs — eitlier right or left, facing 
the front — either one of the corner rooms 
^Vhy? 

(Long pause) I dont know any particular reasons — 
Just one of those desires (at home he Iiad a back corner 
room facing, and almost against, a cliff) 

H6(b) Whom would you like to hive live in that house witli 
you? 

Mary 

Why? 

Because I want her to be my wife 
Why do you like her? 

Partly her personabty and the fact that she’s almost 
lived m a vacuum — she’s never had the knocks — she’s 
relaxed and direct 

H7 As you look at that house, does it seem to be close by or 
far away^ 

Far away! (Said with a deeply wistful tone ) 

H8 As you look at the house, do you get the impression that 
it IS above you, below you, or about on a level with you? 
It’s on my level, it’s away from me, but it’s on my level 
H9 What does that house m ike you think of, or remind you 
of? 

Oh, I guess I already aiis\vcrcd it to a certain point 
It’s having security (a place every one wants), a place 
to get away from the world — live in your own world 
HIO What else? 
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I guess of a flight into fantasy. 

Hll Is that a happy, friendly sort of house? 

Very. 

H12. Wiat is there about it lliat gives you that impressionr* 

I don't know — that's the way I'd want it to be: happy 
for tliose I know 1 can trust, and a cold front for those 
I don’t trust. 

H13. Are most houses happy and friendly? 

Yes, 1 guess they arc, I never bothered to give it much 
consideration. 

H14. Wfliat is the weather like in this picture? 

Mm — die weather'd be perfect there — trees out in 
front’d be spring, probably — ^liedge and lawnd be 
green. 


T13. ^^’hat does that tree make you think of or remind you of? 
Oh, I’d put it in front of the house, now. 

But what does the tree make you think of or remind you 
of? 

Nothing. 

T16. Not anything at all? 

Still notliing, except in line of my Grandmother’s tree, 
as one in front of the house. (He said that his Grand- 
mother lived in the County — rolling country — the tree 
was on the second drop toward the main highway — he 
had played under it a good deal. This is his paternal 
grandmother, but he liked his maternal grandmother 
best.) 

T17.- Is it a healthy tree? 

Yes. 

T18. Mfliat is there about it that gives you tliat impression? 

I don’t know. 

T19. Is it a strong tree? 

Yes, it ould be strong. 

T20. \Vliat is there about it that gives you that impression? 

I wouldn’t want it to be weak. 


P9. \^at does diat person make you Ihink of, or remind you 
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What? Security. (He commented diat for himself, 
personally, money made no difference, but if he were 
married it would be diflFerent. ) 

PIO. What else? 

What? — Nothing particularly — 

Pll. Is tliat person well? 

I’d say he’d be well. 

P12. What is there about him tliat gives you that impression? 
I’ve never been too sick much in my life. What sick- 
ness I’ve had never affected me to not be able to do 
everytliing anyway. 

P13. Is that person happy? 

Mmn — I wouldn’t say he was happy — I wouldn’t say 
he was unhappy. 

Wliat mood is he in? 

Well, either possibly of trying to rela.x completely, or 
in tlie mood of trying to figure something out. 

P15. Are most people that way? 

They're human beings and that’s it — there’s nothing 
outstanding about them. I don’t think they’re better 
than I am or worse, until proven. Like a bunch of 
cattle. 

P16. Do you think you would like tliat person? 

Never having seen him before, I know nothing about 
him. 

What sort of a person do you think he is? 

In other words just the image of a human being. 

Do you think you’d like Iiim? 

I’m more or less indifferent 
What sort of person is he? 

I wouldn’t say. I never draw opinions of people on first 
meetings unless I draw on intuition. If drawn on first 
meeting, it’s generally hate. I dra\v up a sort of cau- 
tion-barrier against people. 

P17. What is the weatlier like in this picture? 

What? (Picking up drawing form) Well, it’s, it’s in 
the early evening — must be around 5:30 to 6:00 o’clock 
— I imagine it has been a pretty day. 

P18, Whom does that person remind you of? 

That I wouldn’t know — ^lionest. 
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Hopeful signs in the quantitative analysis are: (1) his flaws 
are largely of the D1 (minor) type; (2) all his major flaw scores 
are restricted to the House (implying that his maladjustment is 
relatively crippling only in a specific situation); (3) his Detai 
score remains high and he has 29 A-scores (indicating that le is 
striving to maintain good contact with reality); (4) he has no 
frankly pathological signs, althougli there are many pathofoOTm 
signs (the means score pattern is contraindicative of a psychotic 
disturbance). 

Qualitative Analysis 


Details. One essential detail (chimney) is missing (R fo® 
the absence of warmth in his home; is not well adjusted sexually)- 
Window panes are omitted (he has strong oppositional tenden- 
cies). Some overemphasis was placed upon the windows an 
upon llieir presentation (this suggests an orificial fixation). The 
emphasis placed upon the so-called containing lines bespeab a 
feeling that he is losing control. The detail sequence was atypical 
which imphes that strong emotional associations were aroused 
by the drawing process with resultant difficulty in plan formation 
and execution. 


Proportion. The farther one gets away from Hie groundline— 
reality-the larger the windows become (strongly hostile fantasy 
is suggested and the inadequate integration of the personality is 
dramatically portrayed). 

Perspective. Striking is the very poor organization; it is so 
poor, in fact, that the presence of a psychosis is suggested. The 
placement of the House serves merely to point up the fact that in 
the home situation he tends to behave more impulsively, more 
emotionally. 


Time. His time consumption of six minutes, forty-five sec- 
onds is excessive; indicates that home for him is an area of great 
sensitivit>-. There was an initial latency and there were periodic 
Utcncies Uiroughom die drawing, indicative of great indecision. 

Line Quality. -Hie extremely vacillant line quality is patho- 
logical: great emphasU is placed on the containing lines of the 
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roof (tlie fantasy ai-ea); he has presumably fantasied a great deal 
concerning his home and those within it. 

Criticalitij. The diminution of his critical ability is indicated 
by his extensive erasure without subsequent improvement. 

Attitude. Throughout his drawing of the Home he was defeat- 
istic; plagued sorely by feelings of inadequacy and inferioriiy. 

Drive. Despite his obvious distaste for the task presented and 
despite his equally obvious feelings of inadequacy, he exhibited 
a peristence that spoke well for his future. 

Comments. Drawing phase: After drawing his first detail 
(the Houses baseline), he commented, ‘'A House? I haven’t the 
slightest idea of how to draw one; it would be much easier to make 
a blueprint of one.” A little later, after he had completed the 
outline of tire walls and roof, he remarked, “Why didn’t you ask 
me to stand on my head? It’d be a lot simpler! I can think of 
plenty simpler things, like flying twenty feet off the ground and 
doing a slow roll; it’d be less exciting and less worrisome.” He 
apparently found the drawing-aroused associations something less 
tlian pleasant. 

After erasing much of his drawing several times, he remarked, 
“I’ll draw you a Japanese temple.” Tin's may be interpreted as 
indicating his opinion that, so far as he is concerned, his home 
is in a sense a church, and the rituals that must be observed tliere 
are foreign. 

In tile end, and expressing full recognition of the inadequacy 
of his production, he said, ‘Tom won’t see what I see in this! 
There’s your House. It’s one a tJiree-year-oId could do a lot 
better!” 

Post-drawing phase: to recapitulate his P-D-I very briefly: 
tlie House was his ideal home, and must be “out in tlie open” 
(he has been frustrated too much already). He saw the House 
as far away (from a psychological as well as a more material 
standpoint). His relative social immaturity was sliarpjy pointed 
up: (1) by his comment that he’d want it to be happy for those 
he knows he can trust; (2) by his remark that he’d never botliercd 
to give much consideration to the possible happiness of other 
homes. 

Associations: His House had the following associations for 
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No suggestion of anyone you know? 

No suggestion at alll 
P19. What does that person need most? 

I’d put liim in that fortunate position of needing noth- 
ing. 

Do you really think that would be a fortunate state? 

If he lived in nothing, he wouldn't have to think. 


T12. Whom does the tree remind you of? 

No person — tlie tree itself could remind me of loy 
Grandmother’s yard. 

How do you feel about your Grandmother? 

One of the few tilings I can remember as a kid, I 
wasn’t hemmed in tliere. (He could do as he liked 
there in the afternoons.) 

T22. What does the tree need most? 

Its leaves. 

Why? 

Because from that position we left him in awhile ago, 
it has everything it needs to make it beautiful. 


Hl5. Whom does that house make you think of? 

Mary. 

\Why? 

Tliere is no point having a house \vithout her. 
H16. ^^dlat does that house need most? 

Doesn’t need anything. 


P20. ^\^lat kind of clothing docs this person have on? 

Robe with regular pants, I mean regular trousers un- 
der. Bedroom slippers. 


R desenbed the iloor plan of his House as follows: Tlie t%vo 
box-like affairs in the roof area were intended to represent dormer 
windows. He stated that he had intended to erase the two rec- 
tangular openings jutting down from the lower edge of the roof, 
but had forgotten to do so. Tlie single, w cll-placcd w indow in the 
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second story opens into the room he would take for his bedroom. 
The two pseudo-rectangles (open at the top) to the right of the 
second story window, represent porch pillars. 

In the ground floor the two windows to the left open into tlie 
living room; the door leads into a hallway, the first window to the 
door’s right opens into a den and tlie one farthest to the right 
into a music room— back of the music room would be either a bar 

or a kitchen! . . 

The omission of bathroom, and bedrooms for anyone else, from 
the second floor points up his mtra-familial conflicts still further. 


ANALYSIS OF PRE-THERAPY H-T-P 
Quantitative® 

The Raw Good I.Q. is 83, the Net Weighted ’ 
weighted Good I.Q. is 91, the weighted Flaw I Q- 74. T'"® 
lively low level of function serves to emphasize the 
of r"s maladjustment (there can be no doubt that he is bas.ca y 
of at least high average intelligence). The 17-pomt disparity 
between the Good and Flaw I.Q.’s is To' 

spection of the raw scores, however, ^ ki cdLal 

appraise critically is not uniformly that inferior; that his critical 

- - » . r-.- 

'X S“,r ^19”* r“"? - 

1 11 u... Flnvv scores for both Proportion and lerspec 

really serious (since it lias aiiccicu w 

«... r.. .1. ..•« - — 

depressed. From this we may deduce that. ( ) J 

itiSs ..““.‘'“I” ■■ 8“'“ ■ „ 

■Tho prescnlatioi. of KulTin’ll.^tViriEd-i 

Ime fallen uilluo the scope of this booV, but > > 

* Leaning toward iwlhologicaL 
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him (1) home, (2) security, (3) a place to get away from the 

world, (4)a flight into fantasy 

To sum up. It was a dream house, something he felt lie liau 
little chance of getting 

Tree 

Details. He drew his Tree in constricted, cautious fashion, 
gradually extending the trunV upward, and adding branches on 
each side as he proceeded showing (1) a sort of bunit-child re 
action, (2) a pathofomiic need for symmetry The phalhc-liKe 
character of the Tree apparently disturbed him For he screene 
his drasMng with his left hand much of the time He accounte 
intellectually for the absence of fohage b> stating that, suice it 
was winter, he’d not draw leaves 

Proportion. The Tree is the smallest of the three wholes, ex- 
pressing symbolically his basic feeling of inferiority The made 
quate, frad branch structure connotes his appraisal of his satis- 
faction seeking activity as inadequate, unsatisfying, and poorly 
co-ordinated He draws the sun as a tiny, far distant object, 
which suggests that ( 1 ) he feeb that the environment m general 
provides httle warmth, (2) often he and authority are far apart 
Perspective. The arc like character of the groundhne implies 
both an unresolved mother-attachment and a tendency to seek 
to occupy the center of the “social stage” so to speak The place- 
ment of the Tree below center upon the form page implies tliat 
he prefers the elemental and the concrete to the complex and the 
abstract, the placement of the Tree close to the average vertical 
nudlme connotes a specific attempt to maintain intellectual con- 
trol over his desire for immediate emotional satisfaction and hi5 
prochvity for actmg impubively 

Tunc. He took one minute, forty-eight seconds to produce 
this, not an excessive expenditure of time 

Line Quality. In general, the hne quality is reasonably con 
sistent. It IS definitely superior to that for the House 

Criticality. There was almost no erasure, httle need for an> 
Attitude. While he was still openly dubious e-onceming his 
ability to draw satisfactorily, he v\as far more assured than when 
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he was drawing the House which seemed to arouse many very 
disturbing associations concerning his relationships with his fam- 
ily. 

Comments. Drawing phase. He made no comment while 
drawing the Tree. 

Post-drawing phase: To recapitulate his P-D-I very briefly: 
his Tree reminded him of a woman because of its “protruding” 
features; it was alive, but static, waiting for spring. Note his 
change of Person in the statement; **He will lose it, but there js 
the possibility the next spring can give me my beauty back again” 
(his view of the future is by no means entiiely dysphoric). His 
remark that he wouldn’t want it to be weak expressed his own 
fear of appearing weak and Ins contempt foi the weak. 

Associations: His Tree first suggested nothing; then his grand- 
mother s home which he liked, because there he could do as he 
wished in the afternoon and there he didn’t feel hemmed in (he 
has always been more or less in open conflict with authority and 
has felt that he has been unfaiiJy discriminated against). 

To sum up, his Tree was a tree of childhood; a tree located 
in the one place in which he felt he was treated with some con- 
sistent justice by an elder. 

Person 

Details. Here the sequence of details was a striking thing; 
first of all R was obviously reluctant to draw his Person below 
the waistline (sexual preoccupation with maladjustment stiongly 
suggested). He found it impossible to draw visible arms and 
hands (expressing symbolically his inability to make spontaneous, 
easy social adjustments, and also his inability to evaluate ade- 
quately just what his potentials really are). In effect, the body 
is nude under tlie robe; yet he cannot bring himself to draw 
genitalia (his need for exhibitionism runs into sharp conflict with 
his strong need to conform). 

Proportion. The overly large neck implies an acute awareness 
of body drives with strong effort to control them. The sliort, 
stubby legs suggest ratlier profound feelings of innnobilily and 
a lack of autonomy. 
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Perspective, The rigid stance, the averted head, and the sug- 
gestion tliat the Person is at least partially on tiptoe, connote a 
pathoformic inflexibility of reaction; a tendency to avoid facing 
issues squarely, to seek satisfaction in irreality. The almost per- 
fect ‘'framing” of the figure on the form page is pathoformic in 
itself and implies that R is comparably rigid in his relationship 
with people in general. 

Time. The time consumption of five minutes, twenty-seven 
seconds, is mildly excessive in view of the scanty detailing. 

Line Quality, Emphasis and reinforcement of containing lines 
imply an acute awareness of a need for self-control. The great ana 
wide variation in line quality suggests that R is rather seriously 
maladjusted; that, among other things, body cues are disturbing 
to him. 

Criticality. As in the drawing of the House, there was a con- 
siderable amount of erasure with little of it followed by correc- 
tion. 

Attitude. The patient was obviously disturbed and uncertain 
while he was drawing his Person. 

Comments. Drawing phase: Immediately prior to drawing 
the legs, he paused and remarked, “All the way, huh?— what an 
amazing thing!” And then, emphasizing his sexual preoccupation 
and the guilt feelings accompanying it, he concealed his Person 
with his left hand while he drew the legs. 

Post-drawing phase: A brief review of the P-D-I reveals: 
(1) marked subjectivity— the drawn person is in a very real sense 
a self-portrait; (2) his feeling that he can trust a person only 
after that person has convincingly demonstrated his reliabilitj'J 
(3) Ills acute awareness of his bachelor status; (4) his somewhat 
unusu^ and unexpected willingness to “let the music dictate tlic 
mood ; (5) his philosophy that the ideal state is nothing. 

Msociations: With his Person he associates security, express- 
ing his own great need therefor. 

To sum up, his Person is a thinly veiled seH-portrait (idealized 
somewhat verbally, degraded somewhat non-verbally). 

t IS o vious that U is badly maladjusted, anxious, insecure, 
immature, and greatly frustrated; that he is in very real need of 
ttierapy. The drawings and the patients reaction to them do not 
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indicate the presence of a psycliosis. The depressed manic-de- 
pressive, for example, does not exhibit the drive that R shows; 
he usually draws very small wholes; he places his wholes either 
very low on the page (emphasizing the depression of mood), or 
very high on the page (emphasizing his feeling of overstriving); 
he does not verbalize freely; his drawings tend to have a mini- 
mum of detail; time consumption may be very great; and there 
is often progressive deterioration of both the quality and the 
quantity of the drawings from House through Person. 

Rs House and certain of his comments made while he drew 
it strongly suggested schizophrenia, but the Tree is of far better 
quality and is not schizophrenic. And the P-D-I, though it con- 
tains several pathoformic responses, is not that of a psychotic. 

The patient’s anxiety is too patent and too deep to justify a 
diagnosis of psychopathy. The tentative diagnosis was character 
neurosis, with obsessive-compulsive components. 

At first the therapeutic approach was extremely cautious and 
essentially non-durective; later the patient was found to be able 
to accept a rather surprising amount of interpretation and rather 
carefully veiled direction. After the eighteenth session the H-T-P 
was administered for a second time, in an attempt to evaluate 
the effects of the therapy. At that time tlie clinical picture indi- 
cated improvement. 


' 1 t 0 f 1 


Post-therapy 
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Tilt 


Post-therapy 

POST-THERAPY P-D-I 
PI. Is that a man or a woman? 

Man. 

P2. How old is he? 

Oh, between twenty-six and thirty. 

P3. Who is he? 

Just anybody — any man. 

P4. Is he a relation, a friend, or what? 

Mmn — not particularly, no. 

P5. \Vliom were you thinking about while you were drawing? 
(Sliglit delay) Xot any particular person (R chokes), 
cept when 1 dresv the nose in a peak and redrew it, 
I Uiought of tile self-consciousness my girl has about 
^ of that for a split sectjnd, I imagine. 

P6. Wliat is he doing? 

'''ell, since I drew him witli a hatlirobe, 
oil has e him at home. 
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W hen* at home’* 

In the luing room 

What li he doing in the Ii\ ing rooni^ 

Well, lie could he gitting read> to lay down on the 
iofa and bkip or ]ust re&t 
What \%.ii he doing ht fore** 

Let’s set* — taking a shower 
1*7 Wliat IS he thinking ahout^ 

Just relaxing 

Wlnt has he been doing that he w.uils to relax for? 

I wouldnt know — >ou conld say any type of work in 
the afternoon or exening, early evening, rather — just 
relaxing 

PS How does he feel? 

Well, he doesn’t ha\e loo many big problems to be 
pondered oxer — lies able just to relax now — and— 
And what’ 

Just take it easy 


rcitoH 


Post theripy 
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Tl. What kind of tree is that? 

Well, maple came into my mind first. 

T2. Where is that tree actually located? 

I still see it in my Grandmother's yard. 

T3. About how old is that tree? 

Ohl At least fifty years old, I imagine. 

T4. Do you think of this one here as living? 

Yes, sir. (Slightly hesitant.) 

T5. \Vhat is there about tliat tree that gives you the impres- 
sion that it's alive? 

( Slight delay ) I’d want it to be alive. 

Is there anything that makes you feel this tree is alive? 

I was drawing a tree, and consciously I don't think 1 d 
be dra\ving a dead tree. 

Is any part of the tree dead? 

No— 

T6. Wliich does that tree look more like to you: a man or a 
woman? 

(Long delay) Man. 

T7. What is there about it that gives you tliat impression? 
Strong, sturdy, — I'm — 

I’m what? 

I didn’t mean to say rm— just sometliing— 

Do you see any part of the tree that looks like any part 
of a man? 

No. 

T8. If that were a person instead of a tree, which way would 
the person be facing? 

Well, his face would be toward me. 

T9. Is tliat tree by itself, or is it in a group of trees? 

Well, it could be — 1 see that tree — as by itself, but 
with, with smaller trees near it. (At this point R indi- 
cated there was a large tree to tlie right) 

TIO. As you look at that tree, do you get the impression that 
It IS above you. below you, or about on a level with you? 
On the lc\'el. 

TIL Wiat is tile weather hke m this picture? 

Well, it’s a nice day. 

Wiat w ould y ou call a nice day? 

A little warmer than it is today. Maybe tliis time of 
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month, but a little warmer. (Actually it was windy, 
temperature about 40 that day.) 

T12. Is there any wind blowing in tliis picture? 

No, sir. 

Has it been blowing recently? 

Not any particular reason for me to think tliat it has. 


HI. How many stories does tliat house have? 

Two. 

H2. What is tliat house made of? 

Frame. 

H3. Is tliat your o\\m house? 

No, sir. 

Whose house is it? 

I don’t know. It’s situated between Blue Point and 
Riley going around the Power Plant Road, not direct 
on Route 21. It is beautiful. I find myself looking for- 
ward to passing it going and coming. 

H4. Whose house were you dunking about while you were 
drawing? 

Tliat one, and someday I could possibly have one like 
it. 

H5. Would you like to own tliat house yourself? 

Yes. 

Why? 

Well, it’s sitting out, not exactly level, but compared 
to where I come from it is level. There is a range of 
tlie Blue Ridge Mountains in front of it. Not near any 
big to^vn, but close enough for easy reach. 

H6(a). If you did own that house and you could do whatever 
you liked witli it, which room would you take for your 
own? 

If I didn’t have any bedroom downstairs. I’d take the 
upstairs left corner room. 

Why? 

The way tlie house is situated tliere’s a nicer view 
from tlie left (his left) hand tlian from the right — tlie 
otlier side is too close to the mountains. 

H6(b) Whom would you like to have live in that house with 
you? 

Hmm! (laughs) Do I have to answer that? 
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You could’ve changed. 

Not that fast! Definitely I’d like to have her there, i 
couldn’t have that house until I’d been married a few 
years because I wouldn’t have enough money, and by 
then I'd probably have a couple of little ones s le 
wants them that bad. 

H7. As you look at tlrat house, does it seem to be close by or 
far away? 

It’s not too far away, and it’s not too close. 

H8. As you look at that house, do you get the impression tiiat 
it is above you, below you, or about on a level with you- 
It’s on the level, but it's back — I'm going to have to 
grub to get it! 

H9. ^Vhat does that house make you think of, or remind you 
of? 


Well, naturally — ^security. 

Why naturally? 

A man couldn’t very well own a house like that and be 
very insecure. 1 sec that house as permanent, not 
temporary. 

HIO. WTiat else does it remind you of? 

Not anything special in the past. I can keep it visual- 
ized in my mind as more or less a goal to work toward 
in the future. 


Hll. Is that a happy, friendly sort of liouse? 

Yes, sir. 

H12. ^Vhat is tlicre about it that gives you that impression? 

It ]ust does. 

H13. Are most houses that way? 

Not particularly, no. 

Why? 

I don t know. I can’t say any definite reasons. Maybe 
I judge most from the way you do when you first meet 
a person — some you don’t like — some you leave on tlie 
fence to go either way. That house has a more aristo- 
cratic, but friendly look. 

H14. Wliat is the weather like in this picture? 

Beautiful sunny day. 

\Miat is the temperature? 

Oil, the temperature's lihc \\e enjoyed last week. Tlie 
days were very warm. I don’t believe any kind of 
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weather or temperature would make that house look 
bad. 

What time of year is it? 

This time of year, it could be. 

What kind of ground is the house on? 

The house is on a level with a gradual, very gradual 
slope towards me. 


T15. What does that tree make you think of, or remind you 
of? 

Hmn — notliing in particular. 

T16. Not anytliing? 

Still bo my Grandmotlier’s tree. 

Does it arouse pleasant or unpleasant memories? 
Pleasant. 

Is tliat tree healtliy? 

Yes. 

Tl7. What is tliere about it that gives you that impression? 

Trunk and limbs — Td hoped to portray that — I mean 
the trunk and the hmbs are — 

Are what? 

Are very strong 

Is it a strong tree as you’ve drawn it? 

Yes, to me it is. 


P9. What does that person make you tliink of, or remind you 
of? 

(Long pause) Wliat? Looks like I’m getting in a rut 
— I hope I’m not disappointing you — (delay) Just 
a man with no particular great worries at tlie moment, 
anyway. 

PIO. What else? 

(Long delay) Reminds me of a person — well off — 
by that I mean not necessarily financially well off, but 
just contented. 

Pll. Is that person well? 

Yes, sirl 

P12. What is there about him that gives you tliat impression? 

When I drew him, I didn't have any idea of him being 
anything other than being well. 
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P13. Is that person happy? 

Yes, sir, he doesn't have any mental conflicts or phy- 
sical conflicts or anything, he’s just — 

Just what? 

Pretty well with the world — thinks it a pretty good 
place to live in. 

P15. Do you feel that most people are happy and well? 

I wouldn’t want to cal! tliat an ambiguous question, 
but it would be hard to answer. Many people look 
happy on tlie outside, but inside it might be tragic. 
Generally speaking, I think the American leads a 
pretty happy life. 1 stress American, because tlieres a 
lot of diflFerence on a day-to-day basis between Ameri- 
cans and others. Take the Japanese people, they may 
be happy, but they remind you of a piece of machinery. 
P16. Do you think you would like that person? 

Well, he’s a person that appreciates and tries to admire 
the beauty in nature, >et he can see the damage that 
nature can bring. He likes classical music— wants to 
understand and appreciate art. He wants to accom- 
plish tlicse things and jet remain a common human 
being. He doesn't feel he’s better than any other, re- 
gardless of race, class, or anything else. 

PIT. What is the weather like in this picture? 

Well, it has been a nice day. It’s in the afternoon or 
evening — the temperature is rather warm. 

NVliat time of year is it? 

This time would be all right. 

P18. Wliom does that person remind you of? 

No one in particular— possibly Vd like to be like I've 
desenbed him, 

P19. Wfliat does that person need most? 

Tliats what makes him so well off — classifying be- 
t\\een a necessity and a luxury he doesn’t need any- 
thing. 

Wlut do you mean by clmitfijing? 

Uell, you know the sociological dcEnition of necessity. 

T21. Wliom docs that tree remind > ou of? 

Could be my fatlier. 
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Why? 

DmVs strong, healthy. I guess you’d call it. 

T22. What does that tree need most? 

I don’t see it needs an> thing— when Spring conies it 
will have its leaves. 


H15. ^VIlom docs tliat house make you tliink of? 

Mary. 

H16. ^Vhat does tliat house need most? 

That house doesn’t need a tiling— that’s equivalent to 
Mr. Bkinding’s Drpam House. 

H17. If tlicse were persons instead of shrubs, who might they 
be? 

(Reading from left to right) My brother-in-law, Mary, 
Dad, Mom, my twin sister, and my brother. I should’ve 
put ill another for the baby. (Note: his sister had re- 
cently had a child.) 

Where are you in this picture? 

I'm standing off looking at it. 

H18. To what docs that walkway lead? 

To tlie left, it leads to the field, to the right, it leads 
to the road. 


P20, What kind of clothing does this person have on? 

I have him with a pair of pants on under the robe. 

What is the material of the robe? 

1 don’t know anything about material, but it’s heavy. 
Not heavy, but hard-finished, not rayon or stuff. 

Is the batlirobe buttoned? 

I was trying to leave the imiiression tliat it came to- 
gether in front. 

On questioning R described the floor plan of his house as 
follows: tlie window farthest to the left upstairs opens into his 
bedroom (the room extends tlirough to the back of the house); 
the second window (reading left to right) opens into a guest bed- 
room (there is a batliroom back of that bedroom); the middle 
ivindow he describes as a small French rvindow opening onto the 
balcony over the porch from the hall (this windoiv he sees as 
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now open), tlie last hvo windows open into separate bedrooms 
(for the cluldren) which extend to the back of the house 

Downstairs (reading from left to right a h\ing room lies be- 
hind tile first two windows, and back of that is a music room, the 
door opens into a hall, behind the third window is a dining-room, 
belund the fourth, the kitchen 

The wing contains a garage witli the attic over the garage 
fixed up as a place to build model airplanes 

Supplementary Questions 

1 What about his hands^ 

They’re in his pockets, conveniently placed there 

2 What is in the right hand^ ^ 

Nothing 

3 What IS m tlie left hand? 

Nothing 

4 Why IS he on tiptoes? 

That was just my inability to draw him flat footed (an- 
teriorly), 

3 WTiat IS he looking at^ 

Nothing in particular — I just drew lum for — 

For what? 

Could be looking at tlie time before lying down for a 
— speculate on the time he had for a nap before 
dinner — before getting dressed for dinner 
NOTE His concept of his second House is of much lugher 
quality than Uie first All in all, this P-D I suggests 
that K has m some respects undergone a definite 
change for the belter 


ANALYSIS OF FOST-TIIERAPY II TP 
Quantitative Analysis 

There is no striking change in the quantitative scores the 
Raw G IQ IS 82. the Net Weighted I Q 90, the Good I Q W. 
the Flaw I Q 80 WOiiIe some of this improvement might perliaps 
be attribuled to practice elftct,” not all of it can be slirugged 00 
nv *1^ as non Signs of improved efficiency of function are 
(1) die increase m the Net Weiglitcd I Q (implying a mild in- 
case III die quality of performance), (2) the snc-point rise m 
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tlie Flaw I.Q. (indicating that Rs ciitical insight has improved); 
(3) the lessened disparity between the Good and the Flaw I.Q. s 
(suggesting lliat R’s ability to accept and to deal witli the prob- 
lems and situations of every-day life is bettering). 

The Perspective Flaw scoie is still depressed, indicating that 
strong emotional factors within tlie personality are still interfer- 
ing with critical insight, but the previously sharply depressed 
Proportion Flaw score is much improved, arguing for a diminish- 
ing of some of the heretofore handicapping rigid attitudes 

The Flaw scoie for the House is definitely improved, implying 
a comparably improved intra-fainilial adjustment, with a lessen- 
ing of his “chip-on-shoulder” attitude. 

The patient may be said to have undergone definite, ’though 
by no means great, improvement, but it is patent that he is still 
maladjusted, and that the clinically observed impiovement, which 
is much greater, is to be regarded as tenuous. 

Qualitative Analysis 

House 

Details. He is still unable to draw a cliimney, but whereas 
before he found it impossible to present door and windows until 
he had gone over and over the loof and wall, this time he indi- 
cated his need and overstriving to make satisfactory contact by 
drawing the door and the lower windows after drawing the 
groundline and before pioducing a wall at alll This suggests that 
although R’s attitude toward his family has altered markedly for 
the better, he is by no means well-adapted to this new attitude 
of whole-hearted cooperation, nor is lie wholly comfoi table in 
his new role. 

He is now able to put panes in all windows save the triangular 
affair in the upper story (perhaps he still indulges in hostile phan- 
tasy about his mother) and the windows in the garage to the 
right (he still regards the future with skepticism). 

He identifies the shiubs in fiont of his House, from left to 
right, as brother-in-law, fiancee, father, mother, twin sister, and 
brother. He can now include members of his family in the pic- 
ture of his dieam house, but their presence induces aiL\iety, as 
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is indicated by the deep shading. Tlie shrubs were the last details 
drawn, incidentally. 

Proportion, His door is larger in this House than in his first, 
indicating his increased willingness to make sharing relation- 
ships, and tliere is no longer the former great disparity between 
the windows as to size (satisfaction in the home is no longer 
restricted to fantasy, and the personality integration is better). 
The House is smaller, suggesting that R is less acutely sensitive 
about his status in the family. 

Perspective. The House is still essentially a facade, ’though 
he attempts to give depth to tlie picture with a front porch (he 
is still too immature in his intrafamilial situation to undertake to 


substitute tactful evasion for blunt forthrightedness). 

In sharp contrast to the vacillation and indecision he exhibited 
in the first drawing of a House, he produced this House with a 
fairly coherent plan of action (no longer does he react toward 
home in a more or less impulsively chaotic fashion; he still has not 
fully accepted his altered role, but he is able much of the time to 
exercise the intellectual control that the present placement of 
the House suggests). 

Time, His time consumption of six minutes, twenty-nine sec- 
onds is pathoformic (his impulsivity in the past has brought him 
S^sf“he now exercises over-compensatory caution). 

Line qualitt/. There is lessened emphasis on the containing 
lines (he has relaxed somewhat), but the lines throughout still 
show an unhappy lack of assurance. 


Criticaliti/. He erased less. \VIien he did erase, erasure svas at 
times followed by mild improvement. 

Attitude. U was rather tense and anxious. He stated that he 
Imew he had improved, and he insisted that he no longer felt 
depressed, but it was patent that he was worried about what he 
might be revealing in his drawings. The confusion of the pre- 
herapy drawangs had been replaced by excessive caution. 

phfue: A summation of his P-D-I 
\If«^ 1 ^ house has become a specific structure- 

Mountains no longer syml^Ii^ being hemmed lie can now 
e^cn express pleasure at viewing them (llie female breast syinI>oI 
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no longer arouses unpleasant feelings of having been rejected by 
the mother). The future has real meaning for him. 

Associations: He associates: (1) security (a permanent sort of 
security); (2) a future goal; (3) his fiancee with this House. 

Tree 

Details. Ilis Tree now has several two-dimensional branches 
(indicating a feeling that his satisfaction-seeking resources are 
stronger). In tlie brancli structure there is mild overemphasis 
on the right side of the Tiee— the intellectual-control side. The 
branches suggest mild hostility, but the hostility appears to be 
ratlier well controlled. 

The shading of and at the grouiidhne implies the presence of 
definite, but by no means crippling, anviety. 

He can now indicate the position of the sun with an X (his 
conflict with authoritative figures has been somewhat lessened). 
At the time these drawings were obtained, subjects were asked 
to indicate the position of the sun in relation to the Tree, but not 
specifically to draw the sun. 

Proportion. His second Tree is smaller tlian his first, but tlie 
trunk and the branch structure are in much better proportional 
relationship. The reduced size suggests: (1) lessened sensitivity; 
(2) feelings of relative inadequacy, but an ability to accept that 
position without open rebellion. 

Perspective. The groundline slopes mildly upward from left 
to right, connoting a feeling of definite, but by no means ab- 
normal, striving. The almost perfect “framing” of the Tree on the 
page expresses his feeling of rigidity in his new lole. 

Time. Four minutes, three seconds, is definitely slow in view 
of the scant detailing (he has replaced impulsivity with somewhat 
excessive caution). 

Line Quality. The quality of the lines is rather consistent 
here. 

Criticality. There was no erasure except for the lowest right 
branch, which he felt to be overextended (he has a heightened 
awareness of the advantage of maintaining equilibrium). 

Commeiifs. He made no spontaneous remarks while he was 
producing tliis Tree. 
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Post-drawing phase: His P-D-I comments, 'Td want it to be 
alive ” and “Strong, sturdy, Pm — illustrate his sharply altered 
attitude toward tlie future and his increased feeling of ability to 
deal with whatever the future may have in store for him, and 
strongly suggest that he views this Tree as a pseudo self-portrait. 

.Associations: With this Tree, as \vith the first, he associates 
his Grandmother’s home; the home in which he spent the happiest 
days of his boyhood. His first Tree was a maple; so is this. But 
he saw his first maple as a female; this one is a male, whom he 
identifies specifically as his father (his former hostility toward his 
father has now largely disappeared, and he is beginning to assume 
a fuU-fiedged masculine role with heterosexuality replacing the 
former homosexuality ) . 


Person 


Details, His Person has visible arms now— one might more 
accurately say miserable arms, but they are real arms none-the- 
less. The deeply shaded necklines suggest that he still finds it 
difficult to control body drives; the heavily shaded hair connotes 
anxiety created by sexual drives. The lessened jutting of the chin 
implies that he no longer finds it necessary to proclaim his virility 
so vehemently. 


The bathrobe is given an almost ethereal quality. It was ver>' 
difficult for a long time for the examiner to determine just what 
this bathrobe, an unusual article of clothing in the drawing of 3 
Person, might indicate; the patient himself could contribute 
notliing. Quite by accident the examiner learned that at the 
militaiy coUege that R had thrice attended, a student was re- 
garded as acceptably dressed when he was clad in a bathrobe 
and nothing else, but felt to be indecently garbed if he appeared 
in public in trousers and T-shirt! This having been learned, die 
bathrobe immediately assumed specific significance. Here it 
api^ars to ^mbolizc the fixity of R’s belief that his behavior 
finlu hopelessly disgraced himself and his 

tr * has Iseen as handicapping to the patient in his 

rU to make a post-sersice adjustment, as the batlirobe in the 

fhnt V “"‘I ■■'npo“="‘ 

mat I arson. Tha presently transparent bathrolrc, then, may be 
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regarded as an evidence of improvement since it is disappear- 
ing, ratlier than as evidence of a pathoformic failure of criticality. 

Proportion, The spindly, inadequate arms express Rs reluct- 
ance to tackle the problems presented by social intercourse (but 
the arms are no longer concealed. This Person is somewhat 
smaller than the first one— the patient is less hypersensitive than 
at first, too. 

Perspective. This Person is standing in a more relaxed posi- 
tion than its predecessor. The stance is broad-based and more 
secure. However, the figure is rather rigidly “framed” on the 
form page (implying an equivalent rigidity in social intercourse). 
The head is still averted (the expression, however, is no longer 
one of amazement— or of painful inspiration). 

Time. Five minutes, twenty-nine seconds is somewhat ex- 
cessive for a drawing of such scant detail. 

Line Quality. Associations aroused by the drawmg of a Per- 
son continue to be disturbing to R, and the line quality is highly 
vacillant. 

Criticality. Criticism was restricted largely to pauses during 
the drawing-phase widi frequent exclamations indicating disgust 
at his inability to do better. 

Comments. Drawing phase: He made no comments while 
he was drawing, but immediately after completing his Person, 
he remarked, “One of these days, Im going to come over and 
really draw you a picture. I tried to make that a bathrobe. I 
don't know whether I did any good or not.” 

Post-drawing phase: To R this Person is relaxing (so is R 
to some extent); he has just had a shower (symbolic of more than 
physical cleansing); he doesn’t have many major problems to 
ponder over (in recent interviews the subj'ect had exhibited grati- 
fying insight). 

Associations: His Person makes him think of a man with no 
particular worries— af the moment anyway (tliis qualifying state- 
ment is a healtliy one); he reminds R of a person well-off, con- 
tented (a state the subject would like to achieve himself). 

To sum up then, we find from his second H-T-P that R’s 
attitude toward the future has changed rather strikingly for tlie 
better; he is less suspicious and irritable. Although he is still 
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Sidney Levy, Pir.D., and Richard A. Levy, M.D. 

Symbolism is a primitive but eflFective way of communicating 
ideas” wrote Supreme Court Justice Jackson in a recent de- 
cision (1). The present writers agree that symbols are an effec- 
tive means of communication but they are not necessaiily primi- 
tive. Symbols may range from primitive forms of expression and 
communication to the most exquisitely subtle and complicated 
forms found in art, literature, dreams, folk-lore, rites, and re- 
ligions (2), 

Tlie human mind seems to function moie comfortably with 
concrete images than with veibal abstractions and there is a 
continual tendency to translate complicated ideas and experi- 
ences into such symbols or images. These images are always 
more finite and limited in form than the ideas, emotions and 
experiences which they symbolize. However, the symbols aie 
often multidimensional and capable of representing or potentiat- 
ing a variety of responses which contain both generic and spe- 
cific elements arranged in unique context and configuration. 

Thus an adveitising poster displaying blue ocean, palm trees, 
and a South Sea Isle maiden adorned with a lei is a symbol which 
evokes the generic idea of repose and pleasure, but the specific 
meaning perceived by tlie beholdeis vary so that one may focus 
on the maid, another on the lei, another on the peace, and an- 
other, perhaps, on the ethnology of Polynesians Such responses 
can generally be arranged along normal curves of distribution, 
each repiesenting a different dimension of subjective experience, 
or a different intensity of such an experience. 

Tlie interest of the senior writer in animal symbolo^ was 
quickened in connection with a case of multiple or dissociated 
[ 311 ] 
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anxious and insecure and doubts his ability to make a success of 
life, he now sees life as something definitely worth living. Cer- 
tainly he has improved; certainly he is still maladjusted. 

At this point the clinical picture showed striking imi^rove- 
ment. The subject had become engaged; he had stopped drink- 
ing to excess; he had made plans for his future, and his goals 
were not fictive. He had made what he felt to be an almost un- 
believable improvement in his intra-familial relationships. For 
example, whereas R formerly had been unable to spend more 
than a few hours in his brothers company without losing his 
temper, he could now share a room with his brother for a night 
wthout becoming openly hostile, and he was even able to bring 
himself to lend his car to his brother. 

Within a few weeks R broke off the tlierapeutic sessions vol- 
untarily. From later reports it was learned that R was still be- 
having impulsively and immaturely at times, but he had managed 
to pass all his courses in college the subsequent semester: the 
future did not appear to be too dark to him. 

It was possible through use of the H-T-P in this case to: (1) 
solve more easily the difficult problem of diagnosis; (2) to ac- 
quire much useful information concerning the dynamics under- 
lying Rs behavior; (3) to evaluate more objectively changes 
occurring after a series of therapeutic interviews, changes the 
degree of w'hich might well have been dangerously overestimated 
on the basis of the clinical picture alone. 

REFERENCE 

1. Buck, J N . Ilie H-T-P Technique, C/in PMjchol ilorwgr^ 5 1-120, 
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SYMBOLISM m AJVIMAL DILiWmGS 

Sidney Levy, Ph.D., and Richard A. Levy, M D 

Symbolism is a primitive but effective way of communicating 
ideas” wrote Supreme Court Justice Jackson in a recent de- 
cision (1). The present ivriters agree that symbols are an effec- 
tive means of communication but tliey are not necessarily primi- 
tive. Symbols may range from primitive forms of expression and 
communication to the most exquisitely subtle and comph'cated 
forms found in art, literature, dreams, folk-lore, rites, and re- 
ligions (2). 

The human mind seems to function more comfortably with 
concrete images than with verbal abstractions and there is a 
continual tendency to translate complicated ideas and experi- 
ences into such symbols or images. These images are always 
more finite and limited in form than the ideas, emotions and 
experiences which they symbolize. However, the symbols are 
often multidimensional and capable of representing or potentiat- 
ing a variety of responses which contain both generic and spe- 
cific elements arranged in unique context and configuration. 

Thus an adveitising poster displaying blue ocean, palm tiees, 
and a South Sea Isle maiden adorned with a Jei is a symbol which 
evokes the generic idea of repose and pleasure, but the specific 
meaning perceived by the beholders vaiy so that one may focus 
on the maid, another on the lei, another on the peace, and an- 
other, perhaps, on the ethnology of Polynesians. Such responses 
can generally be arranged along normal curves of distribution, 
each representing a different dimension of subjective experience, 
or a different intensity of such an experience. 

Tlie interest of the senior writer in animal symbology was 
quickened in connection with a case of multiple or dissociated 
[3113 
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ward a parent or sibling. These feelings, according to Freud, 
related in general to murder and incest. Nowhere does he deal 
with the question, “Why does this particular animal become the 
totem?” 


VNIDIMENSIONAL CAUSALITY 


Freud, Stekel, Jung (7) and others have discussed the ap- 
pearance of animals in dreams and phantasies and their symbolic 
significance. For a full discussion of Freuds analyses of animal 
dream symbols, see Interpretation of Dreams (8). In general 
psychoanalysts tend to follow Freuds lead in identifying certain 
formal characteristics of animals which, by the principle of “pars 
pro toto,” symbolize some object or activity having a similar 
formal characteristic. For example, Freud thought that the snake 
was the most important symbol of the male organ and when 
Steckel protested Uiat every symbol, including the snake, was 
potentially bisexual the former patronizingly dismissed the sug- 
gestion by stating that it was rather difficult to imagine that any- 
thing with the shape of a snake could represent other than a 
phallis. 

Argument along this dimension, the sexuality of a symbol, 
has continued even to the present date. Roheim (9) states that 
the rainbow-serpent symbol in Austria is the male symbol when 
it stands erect, and the vaginal symbol when it is swallowing. 
Opler (10) and Weakland (11) have continued investigation of 
the bisexual potentiality of symbols which Freud" considered 
unquestionably phallic. Most recent studies, including those of 
Roheim, Guttman (12), Opler and others tend to conclude that 
animals as symbols may be bisexual in potentiaL 


IT hccome an all too proalcnt practice m recent years to debunl 

treud. The v.-nlers wish to cUssoculc ihcmstUes from this practice. Although 
It u true that he did not discover aU the ps>chological truths to the end of tune, 
and in his pionctnng eipbralions he occasionaUy changed lus views and at 
olHcr times w-as mconsistent. it is equaUy true that his work is the foundation 
stone of ps)cliology. Homey, SuUivan, Fromm, Adler. Jung and others 

^ csttnded, ^anded, refined and modified but the conceptual level of recent 
^lEations u denved and subordinate and not as nuclear as Freud’s discoveries 
Thi* motivation, defense metdiamsm. dream interpretation, and so on. 

ficalwii. continual investigation, refinement and modi- 
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Fomial psychological experimental research into tlie mean- 
ing of animals in dreams, fantasy, and projective responses has 
been extremely limited. In 1945 Goldfarb (13) investigated the 
meaning of animals in childrens Rorschachs. In this research 
he explored, among other hypotheses, Freud’s belief that animal 
phobias of children were related to the totemistic practices of 
primitives. 

In 1947 Yoder (14) investigated tlie use of animal character- 
ology by Shakespeare. Yoder states . . the Aesopic tradition ex- 
emplified one type of animal analogy, attributing to animals the 
characteristics of men , . . Shakespeare . . . had employed animal 
analogy as a technique of character portrayal and had employed 
it more extensively and more intensively than his predecessors." 

The chief criticism derives from the fact that workers have 
tended to approach animals as symbols from a vniditnensional 
point of view focusing usually on the masculine-feminine com- 
ponent, and occasionally on other components, such as the active- 
passive, or the oral-anal, and so on. The present writers believe 
it is more rewarding to recognize the mnlfidimensionalittj of all 
symbols including animal symbols. We have collected in excess 
of 8,000 animal dra\vings from varying populations including 
patients diagnosed as psychotic and residing in mental hospitals, 
prisoners in state and federal institutions for having committed 
major crimes, randomly selected female adolescents, male adoles- 
cents, male adults, female adults, clinic patients, various occupa- 
tional groups, such as scientists, artists, musicians; various clin- 
ical entities including male and female homosexuals, obsessive 
neurotics, hysterics, and others. We have personal stories associ- 
ated with more tlian 2,000 of these drawings. We have intensive 
psychoanalytic case histories associated with animal dra^vings 
from 102 different patients undergoing psychoanalytic treatment. 
After evaluating all of tlie above data we wish to present a theory 
of symbol formation with respect to animal symbology as fol- 
lows: 

1. Every animal symbol is the resultant of a field of intra- 
psychic and external forces. 

2. Animal symbols are potentially multiple-dimensional and 
ambiguous. 
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3 Perceptual abilities, tendencies, and associations vary in 
power complexity, subtlety and precision, just as do intelligence 
11 id the I Q.^ 

4 Relevant dimensions to a particular subject cannot be de- 
tciinmed a priori by the psychologist* 

5. Any particular animal has both generic and specific di- 
mensions.® 

The following section presents the Levy Animal-Drawing- 
Story (LADS) Technique and the resulting normative data, de- 
rived tables, and analyses thereof based upon 7,346 drawings 
secured from: (1) randomly selected adult males; (2) randomly 
selected adult females; (3) male prisoners; (4) male institution- 
alized psychotics; (5) female institutionalized psychotics; (6) 
male adolescents; (7) female adolescents. 

The interests of the present writers, like most clinicians, are 
predominantly centered on the individual his problems, con- 
flicts, resolutions, character structure and psychodynamics. It is 
recommended to those of hke mind that they peruse rather rap- 
idly the normative data, than go directly into the following indi- 
vidual case studies before returning to more intensive and 
leisurely study of Tables I througli VI. 


THE LEVY AI^HMAL-DRAWING-STORY (LADS) 
TECHNIQUE 

1- Materials used: 8*/i x 11 blank unruled paper. 

Pencil preferred to pen. 

2. Directions: Please draw an animal, any animal that 

you wish. Go ahead and draw. 

3. After drawings are completed give the following direc- 
tions; 


fn T "■**6 the ItorsclucU has sho^\n how saned responses may be 

^ ^ ^ (commonplace) area. To some people a given 

a Lv hi like a whippet," to another 

run and catch the ball which Ins master is alwul to throw." 

diinc!i!^‘Vah d«,ding that tlic form of a snake was Uie relevant 

odwi, HKiUd h. L rightrrcctio^TtTaLTm™ 
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Write in the upper right-hand corner your (a) age, 
(b) sex, (c) the kind of animal you have drawn, 
(d) list other animals you might have drawn, (e) 
under the animal drawing give it a pet name. 

4. Further directions; {This section is optional). 

Turn the drawing over and write an imaginative story 
about this animal. 

After the data are collected they may be evaluated in tliree 
ways, 012 ., (1) normatively, (2) formally, and (3) symbolically. 
The following section presents frequency distribution and de- 
rived tables."^ For formal analysis of tlie graphological, size, place- 
ment and other aspects the reader is referred to Hammer’s chap- 
ter on Expiessive Aspects of Projective Drawings. Additional 
formal interpretative principles applicable specifically to animal 
drawings are described below. Principles of symbolic interpreta- 
tion are given in association with the individual case studies 
which follow the section on normative data. 

ANALYSIS OF SPECIFIC ANIMALS 

Ram 

The writer engaged in an experiment similar to the Rorschach- 
Oberholzer (15) “blind diagnosis,” A psychoanalyst who had 
been working with a patient in analysis for 18 months sent to the 
writer a drawing of a ram {Figure 1 ) and its associated story 
administered according to the LADS technique described above. 
The only data accompanying the drawing and the associated 
story were the age, fifty-two years, and tlie sex, male. It is sug- 
gested that the readei study the animal drawing and the story 
before reading the drawng analysis. 

The following story was given verbally by the subject of tliis 
experiment in his analyst’s office where it was tape-recorded and 
transcribed. 

Tin’s is an experienced old boy, leader of his tribe ^vho knows 
the terrain with the intimate knowledge of the geographer and 
naturalist. He knows liow to follow the seasons of the year in 

‘’Acknowledgment is made to the following persons /or subs{ann.-il assist- 
ance m collecting draivings: N. Fruman, A. Kasper, W. }. Levy, B. E. Tomlinson, 

D. C. Wemick, A. S. Wodui, and C. 2. Horowitz. 
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Rcuif. 

Figure 1 


order to find areas of plentiful provender He knows how to make 
adjustments for the irregular and unexpected He also knows well 
the peculiarities of hjs wards Their proclivities in general, and 
tlieir strengths and weaknesses in particular He is fond of re- 
leasing them in their areas of strength and shepherding them 
m tlicir weaknesses He makes a special point of knowing all 
their personal likes and disbkcs and surpnsing and pleasing them 
with his knowledge and appropnate appheahons of it He has 
a fierce and protective pnde in his large family because he has 
been re*sponsibIc for their welfare and growth since he was a 
>oung man, and tlie-y have learned to trust him He has guided 
Uiem aw a> from useless entanglements with neighboring and less 
era tv ands of animals, he has defended them when nccessar>, 
nc-ver p™g p-ound to destructnc marauders if lie could not 
dissuade them by knowledge and craft He bore proudly the scars 
of such combat Eserv morning before tile work of procuring 
food, settling disputes, finding nesv tcmtoncs for new families, 
supersTsmg the care of tliose givrng birth, the young, the sick 
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and the aged, lie experiences tremendous stimulation by running 
to tlie topmost peak among the Empyrean skies and taking a 
long view of the neighboring valley and crags, deriving not only 
sensual gratification but laying plans for future moves and ex- 
pansion. He allows himself, however, a limited amount of time 
for this self-indulgence. There is much work to be done, and 
witliout a backward glance he returns to his flock and gets on 
witli tlio business. 

Every evening after all the work is done he returns to the 
peak and sees tlie panorama in a new setting — by starlight and 
moonlight— and he experiences a mixture of awe and exaltation, 
of mystery and mastery, of humility and pride. As he stands there 
looking off into the neighboring lands, he often wonders about 
the problems and the events which are being experienced there. 
His wondering quickly leads to plans for the future, for the mor- 
row of the next season xvhen he will see and explore. 

As he returns to his tribe he makes plans for sijort and play 
for tomorrow because he knows that they are not capable of the 
same discipline and stamina Uiat he demands of himself. There 
must be periodic reJcAutions, j>)ay and sport He wisely arranges 
that every game be not only a source of amusement, but an edu- 
cational growth or physically maturing activity. 

At last he goes to sleep with a feeling of great warmth and 
security because he is home with liis own family and on his own 
land. 

Report of the Writer Based Upon the LADS Technique: This 
animal is one which is rarely drawn. It occurs in the order of fre- 
quency of approximately one in 8,000. We conclude that the pa- 
tient is an unusual person, an hypothesis supported by other as- 
pects of the drawing, such as the placement of the figure, the firm 
continuous lines, the controlled aggressiveness of the animal, the 
nature of the details, the surrounding scenic effects, and tlie story 
itself. 

Being “unusual” may place one at either end of a continuum. 

In terms of ego strength this man is at tlie e-xtreme upper end. 

Let us first deal with intellectual aspects. Tliis man is a very 
superior intelligence. The placement of tlie animal, the propor- 
tions, tlie communication of tri-dimensionality of the animal 
body, the perspective (mountain peaks and space), tlie accuracy 
of essential details, tlie effective communication of tlie essential 
idea, all indicate a very superior intelligence. Togetlier ivitli the 
story, tlie nature of tlie language used, tlie ideas suggested, tlio 
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emotional subtleties involved, would indicate the I.Q. to be well 
above 140. 

Tlie quality of the intellect suggests the presence of both 
theoretical and practical orientation. The animal is placed very 
close to the center of the page, indicating a person who is neither 
withdrawn nor too responsive to external pressures. It is slightly 
to the left and above center, suggesting a thouglitful man with 
high aspirations and comfortable feelings of being adequate to 
his position in life. Tliere appears to be no need to take refuge in 
withdrawal, (placement in a comer or to tlie extreme left), or in 
lower levels of performance (lower placement or sketchy details), 
or to compensate by being uncomfortably high (reaction forma- 
tion). 


The animal’s placement amongst mountain peaks and his pre- 
occupations as presented in the LADS story suggest a man who 
likes ideas, speculation, reflection, and theory. The representa- 
tional nature of the drawing and its details, the turning away 
from speculation to practical problems in the associated story, 
suggest a balance between idealism and practicahty. Since this 
animal is essentially action oriented, the implication is that the 
subject is not so much a dreamer as a man of action. 

Many details are included but there is no obsessive over- 
concern xvitli non-essential detail. Thus, cloven hoofs, hair and 
other non-essential details are not present. Whatever details are 
included ha\e a direct communicatory value in terms of the es- 
sential experience which the subject is portraying. Many other 
details may have been included which are more related to ob- 


s^sive concern associated with aii.\iet>' and neurosis (the prin- 
ciple of the return of the repressed tluougli obsessive detail). This 
hek of concern with meaningless, ritualistic or petty detail, sug- 
“ entical and precise, he is not pedantic, 
me sketchy nature of ilie mountains as compared with tlie 
emplmis on tlie animal, the graphology and the story suggest 
that the paUent is flexible, curious, and adaptive, rather than pro- 
vincial, ngid and narrow. The drawing and the storv further 
communicate a suggestion of directness and discipline. Tliere are 
no dij^essions. Tlie drawing is clearly not Uiat of a sUlled or 
narrow' sense), therefore the effective com- 
mumcaUon is not simply the result of learned skill, but has deeper 
roots in the personality. 

Up to tius point Uie untcr lias been looking for csidenccs of 
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pathology. There appear to be no signs of unusual anxiety in its 
direct form (sketchy broken lines, constriction of perception and 
association, etc. ) There are also no signs of boundup or displaced 
anxiety. There are no obsessive compulsive symptoms, no hys- 
terical or disorganized aspects, no fragmented ego, no withdrawal, 
or attack on reality or distortion of it, no psychotic misperceptions, 
and no evidence of character disorder. 

By inference from tlie flexible line, tlie placement which is 
neitJier bound to tlie self (left side), nor overly influenced by 
tlie environment (riglit side), this patient has a rich, free but not 
overly labile emotional life. He communicates well and this sug- 
gests a practiced empathy with otliers. The stoiy and the animal 
suggest a person who is energetic and a leader and who is con- 
cerned with nurturing others . This is the first suggestion of 
conflict in the area of identification. The stroking is bold, firm, 
predominantly angular, the animal as symbol and as actually por- 
trayed is essentially male and aggressive. Tliere are horns and a 
beard. There are no signs of impotence, or castration. Hoivever, 
tliere is a slight einpliasis on tlie pectoral muscles indicating a 
need to '‘mother” as well as to “fatlier.” Essentially this patient is 
a strong, integrated, superior, effective, potent male who tends to 
be somewhat mothering. 

Although he has a valence for ideas and generalization, he 
is not an over-intellectualized person without roots in reality or 
action. He is predominantly a man of action. Although he is re- 
flective, he is no Hamlet. He seeks upper levels of action and 
thought (the mountain peaks, and story content). But lie deals 
not only with theories, policies and ideas, but with their effective 
implementation. He has a strongly developed curiosity (“look- 
ing off into tlie neighboring, etc.”). His story suggests a strong 
proprietary interest and sense of home and roots, as well as a de- 
sire to explore other places and spheres of activity. 

There are residual evidences of conflict, such as tliat betiveen 
being fatlier or motlier, bet\veen tliought and action. The former 
conflict appears to be resolved by identification with tlie father 
(see ram legends below). 

At tliis point the ivriter began to speculate about the reason 
for patient seeking analysis and about his profession or vocation. 

In view of the absence of pathology, tlie first tliought that sug- 
gested itself ivas tliat the patient was in what was formerly called 
“a didactic analysis.” But tlie action orientation, lack of obsessive- 
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ness and other data quickly contradicted the hkehhood of his 
being an analyst in fact or in training The writer confesses in 
ability to determine tlie problems which led the patient to seek 
analysis With respect to speculations about his profession, I 
found mvself thmking of president of a large corporation such as 
General Motors 

Although at first inchned to consider favorably the idea of his 
bemg the head of a large corporation, I gradually relinquished 
this thought The aggression was so completely directed primanly 
toward nurturance and protection that 1 tliought he would be a 
most unusual industrial executive Other thoughts that suggested 
themselves were occupations such as admmistrator of a hospital, 
the head of an orphan home, a director of some organization sum 
lar to the Ford Foundation (1 found myself thinking of Hutchins, 
but Hutchms from newspaper reports of him is more conflicted 
and less nurtunng than this patient seems to be) Because of the 
combmation of scientific (geography, nature study) interests and 
leadership quahties I thought of a position similar to that held 
by Oppenheimer in the atomic Energy Projects Tins patient is 
obviously not as mtrospective a person as Oppenheimer and is 
much more comfortable with other people and with acbon This 
is as far as speculation will carrv me He is a leader of an or 
ganizahon, he is very intelligent, has wide interests, and is 
interested in the care and nurturance of people 

In order to fill in the above picture with generic data, let us 
explore the meamng of a ram ” In Egyptian history and thcol 
ogy (16) tlie ram is the sun god Note tlie sun in the draNvmg 
The luTTin of Hibis (17) goes as foUous “Thy ram dwelleth m 
Mendes he is the phalbs, lord of the gods ” Compare 
tlie Cliristian ntes of the sacrifice of the ram wth the Myth 
raic(18) sacrifice of the bull In most theologies and legends 
tlie ram is tlie symbol of the sun god, of power, potency, father 
hood, ferUhty, rebirth regtneraUon (In Persian mythology there 
IS a de\nabon of this wherein the ram replaces the serpent in the 
story eqmvalent to the Carden of Eden legend ) 

Rcspoiwc of the Psijchoanahjst to the Precious Report The 
patient whose drawing and story I submitted to you is a fifty two 
>e^ old male, mamed twenty fixe years has four children He 
IS President of a large University, m the past lias been an edu 
^tor, head of a rese*arch organizaUon, and during the war was 
die Director of an overseas economic and relief mission He is 
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well educated, has a number of degrees, including a PhD in 
Literature and several honorary degrees He has been educated 
in American, French and English universities He came into 
analysis large!) because of intellectual curiosity He read Freud's 
ItiterprcUUwn of Dreams, vv.is impressed vvith it and became 
aware of appiicitions to some of his own dreims He concluded 
this was a basic and frontier area of liuinan understanding De- 
cided to learn more about it Analysis has revealed that he is a 
miturc, strong, well integrated individual vvitiiout severe con 
flicts or s>mptoms There is perhaps a trifle more brooding and 
lonely quality to tlic man than is suggested by your account 

The writers of this chapter would like to make some further 
comments about the ram drawing We wish to point out that had 
a unidimensional interpretation of the ram as a phallic symbol 
been made much meamiigful material would have been lost There 
are many animals which may serve as phallic symbols, such as 
a bull, snake, bird, etc Our hypothesis is that the particular 
animal is specifically determined Thus the question arises— why 
Wiis a ram selected rather than one of the other phallic anmials? 
For this patient a ram was an animal which occupied empyrean 
heights, lonely, a father and mother to his tribe, an evplorer, 
aggressive, not for the mere sake of aggression, but in the in- 
terests of leadership and iiurturance, reflective, with a long view 
of things The ram also suggests ceitam cyclic aspects, such as 
the return of sprmg, a regeneration of liope, virility and action 
So it IS with every animal dreamed or drawn One must seek all 
the dmiensions, generic and specific, appropriate to the mean- 
ing winch each has to its creator 

Haven 

This raven (Figure 2) was drawn by a 17-year old male, col- 
lege freshman The raven is drawn approximately once in 5,000 
tunes Therefore it is an unusual drawing and tins subject is not 
an average young man 

Tlie generic meaning of all flying birds is essentially the ex- 
pression of a wish to escape from a stressful and un>ielding 
situation It mcludes a feelmg of tension and containment and 
the wish to physically escape therefrom by action A lam reacts 
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Figure 2 


to such a iituation by aggrossive attack, an insect by anxiety and 
a\oidance, a bird by (1) physical liiglit or (2) by an intrapsjcbic 
transmigration as exemplified in the legend of the phoenix wliicb 
arose rclxim from its oxra ashes. 
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At one level of jnenning, a biid Ji a symbol foi a phallis Tims 
the German w orcl for bird "vogchr and the Italian word rnccello” 
both idiomatically mean penis For othei examples of the sym- 
bolic identity between bird and phallis see the Meaning of 
Animals (2) 

iVote that m Talile I buds occui with greater frequency 
amongst prisoners 4ind iidolescciits than amongst othei gioups 
Tile prisoners’ wisli for physical flight is too obvious to require 
comment Adolescents lequiie inoie caieful study The adoles- 
cent IS m a period of transition in which theie is a great intensi- 
fication of sexual impulses and superego demands He can no 
longer indulge to the same extent in previously childish (id) 
impulses and irresponsible self-indulgence Since he has not had 
long expeiience with this new intensified confiict, his ego de- 
fenses are not sufficiently piacticed oi mobili/cd to dominate tlie 
conflict Therefoie it becomes essentially a supeiego-id conflict 
witli resulting feelings of guilt, tension, depression and anxiety 
In this situation the ego is poised between the unusually strong 
demands of the id for sexual gratification m i elation to foi bidden 
objects, and of other gratifications tabooed for him Tlie chief 
restraint against these forbidden drives is Ins own conscience 
(superego) and the external representation of it m the peison of 
Ills father Therefoie the father is experienced as the source of 
prohibitions which really emanate from his own psyche Tins 
results m intense feelings of hostility towaid the fatliei usually 
repressed and experienced as dcpicssion In liis piogressivo de- 
velopment toward inatuiity, the adolescent may unconsciously 
renounce lus claim on mothei who has been the source and le- • 
cipient of his love, and may resolve the unconscious conflict witli 
father by oial incorporation and lesulting identification with 
father 

Let ns examine the drawing of the raven presented by this 
adolescent boy The most unusual aspect of it is the woid “Never- 
moie” Tins suggested to the writer the poem by Poe (19), an 
association verified by the young man The poem m pait is as 
follows 

'Be Uut word our sign of pirtmg, bird or fiend! ’ I shrieked up 
starting — 
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Figure 2 


lo such a situation by aggressive attack, an insect by anxiety anJ 
axoidanee, a bird by (1) physical flight or (2) by an intraps) chic 
transmigration as exemplified in the legend of the phoenix xvliicli 
arose reborn from its oxvn ashes. 
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At one level of nicaniiig, ii bird is a symbol for a phallis. Thus 
the Geriiiaii woid for bird "vogeln” and the Italian word “rucceIJo” 
both idiomatically mean penis. For other examples of the sym- 
bolic identity between biid and phallis see the Meaning of 
Animals (2). 

Note that iii Talile I J)iids occur with greater frequency 
amongst prisoners and adolescents than amongst other grouj^s. 
The prisoners’ wish for physical Ilight is too obvious to require 
comment. Adolescents require more careful study. The adoles- 
cent is in a period of transition in wliich tlieie is a great intensi- 
fication of sexual impulses and superego demands. lie can no 
longer indulge to the same extent in previously childish (id) 
impulses and irresponsible self-indulgence. Since he lias not had 
long experience with this new intensified conflict, his ego de- 
fenses are not sufficiently practiced or mobilized to domimite tlie 
conflict. Therefore it becomes essentially a superego-id conflict 
with resulting feelings of guilt, tension, depression and anxiety. 
In this situation the ego is poised between the unusually strong 
demands of tJie id for sexual gratification in relation to forbidden 
objects, and of other gratifications tabooed for him. The chief 
restraint against these forbidden drives is his own conscience 
(superego) and tlic external lepresent.Uion of it in the person of 
his father. Therefoic the fatlier is experienced as the source of 
prohibitions which really emanate from his own psyche. This 
results in intense feelings of hostility toward the father usually 
repressed and expei fenced as depicssion. In his progiessive de- 
velopment toward matuiity, the adolescent may unconsciously 
renounce his claim on mother who has been the source and le- 
cipient of his love, and may resolve the unconscious conflict with 
fatlier by oral incorporation and resulting identification with 
father. 

Let us examine the drawing of the jaocn presented by this 
adolescent boy. The most unusual aspect of it is the word “Never- 
more.” This suggested to the writer the i^oem by Poe (19), an 
association veiified by the young man. The poem in part is as 
follows : 

“Be that word-our sign of x^arhng, bird or fiend!” I shrieked up- 
starting — . 
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TABLE II 

PEnCEKTACE OF PoI'OLAHS 

Comhiticd Percentage of Three Moit Popular Animali 



(Cats, Dogs and Jlor&cs) 


Male 1 

Female 


Adolescents 


Adolescents 

512 

Prisoners 

482 



Ps>chotics 

302 

Psychotics 

ijUii 

Normals 

682 

Normals 



Table II indicates that nomwl adults (randomly selected) have a signifi 
higher percentage of papular animals than do institutional psychotics, pnMin , 
adolescents. 


only a magic word or a bird. This expresses a neat resolution o 
the superego-id conflict. The cave opens ( that is, the wishes are 
gratified), but die child is not responsible and Uierefore canno 
be punished. It is a bird who accomplishes the miracle. Here 
again, we have an example of the return of the repressed in sym- 
bol form. Although the bird in the myth is supposedly responsible 
for the gratification, it obviously represents die libidinal drives 
of the child himself. 

Let us examine the raven drawing in detail. There are evi- 
dences of strong, masculine, phallic drives as follows: The penc 
pressure, the firm lines, the prominent pointed beak, and the 
emphasis on die claws, as well as the bird symbol. The place- 
ment of the bird crossing the center line and going over into 
die right side of die page suggests the action orientation, that 
is, a flight away from the self. Thus, diis young man is resolving 
his internal conflict by a flight into action. We may predict tliat 
this man engages in strenuous physical activity, such as athletics, 
travel and so on, and relatively little introspection. When diere 
is introspection it is of a slightly pessimistic guilt-ridden qualit)* 
The emphasis on die beak is expressive not only of aggression, 
but of orality. The closed beak, the absence of any orifices sug 
gest a reaction formation to his oral drives. Summing up. 
have here a young man with very strong phallic and oral drives 
who strongly represses these drives and diverts them into action 
and physical fliglit; who is slightly pessimistic and guilty- The 
resolution of his basic conflict is in favor of the superego. 
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By derivation we may expect this young man to be extremely 
conscientious, to be somewhat rigid in Iiis morality as a reaction 
formation, to be selhdenying particularly in the oral area. We 
would, therefore, expect him to have a tendency to lenounce 
activities such as smoking, sweets, and other oral gratifieations. 
The repressed hostility resulting from frustration of his impulses 
will be expressed not orally (insulting remarks and so on), but 
ratlier in physical action. He is the kind of young man who slaps 
friends hard on the back, who tends to be a little too firm in his 
hand-shake, and so on. The proportions of the bird and the use of 
space suggest an orderly and disciplined person. The prominence 
of the rump area (the tail) suggests anal emphasis and since his 
major defense is repression and denial, (there are no orifices in 
the drawing) there will be great stress on cleanliness and on 
Ijolding tilings in. You might expect tJiis young man to be a 
rather quiet person. Whatever aggressive and boisterous impulses 
there are will be very carefully directed into socially acceptable 
channels. There will be a flight away fiom all aggressive activity 
as a reflection of flight from his own aggressive feelings. 

Birds 

Although all biids symbolize flight, action orientation, the 
wish for phallic drives, various specific meanings vary with the 
individual bird. There is a tremendous difference between an 
eagle and a canary, or between a hen and a vulture. There are 
nurturing birds, cannibalistic birds, birds of prey, parasitic birds, 
singing birds, exhibitionistic birds (peacock), defenseless birds 
(sitting ducks), peaceful birds (doves), female birds (pigeons), 
long-necked birds ( which will be discussed in the section on the 
giraffe), and so on. Each biid has the generic meaning of all 
birds plus the generic meaning of his particular species of bird, 
plus the specific meanings attributed to it by his particular crea- 
tor (the dreamer or the drawer). 

The Seahorse and the Cat (Complementary Drawings by 
Husband and Wife) 

The sealiorse and the cat (Figure 3) were drawn by a hus- 
band and his wife. The story presented by the wife wJio drew 
tlie seahorse is as follows: 
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TABLE II 

pEllCtNTACE OF POPULABS 

Combined Percentage of Three Most Popular Animah 
(Cats, Dogs and Horses) 


Male 1 

Female 

Adolescenb 

43% 

Adolescents 

51S 

Prisoners 

48% 



Psychotics 

50% 

Psychotics 

bO'i 

Normals 

6S% 

Normals 

74% 


Table II indicates that normal adults (randomly selected) luive a significantly 
higher percentage of popular animals than do inshtutional ps>chotics, prisoners, or 
adolescents. 


only a magic word or a bird. This expresses a neat resolution of 
the superego-id conflict. The cave opens (that is, the wishes are 
gratified), but tlie child is not responsible and therefore cannot 
be punished. It is a bird who accomplishes the miracle. Here 
again, we have an example of the return of the repressed in sym- 
bol form. Althou^ the bird in the myth is supposedly responsible 
for the gratification, it obviously represents the libidinal drives 
of the child himself. 

Let us examine the raven drawing in detail. Tliere are evi- 
dences of strong, masculine, phallic drives as follows: The pencil 
pressure, the firm lines, tire prominent pointed beak, and the 
emphasis on the claws, as well as the bird symbol. The pUce- 
ment of the bird crossing the center line and going over into 
riglit side of the page suggests tlie action orientation, that 
is, a fli^t away from the self. Tims, this young man is resolving 
his internal conflict by a flight into action. We may predict that 
this man engages in strenuous physical activity, such as athletics, 
bavel and so on, and relatively little introspection. When there 
is introspection it is of a sb'ghlly pessimistic guilt-ridden quality. 

emphj^is on the beak is expressive not only of aggression, 
but of orality. The closed beak, the absence of any orifices sug- 
gest a reaction formation to his oral drives. Summing up, 
have here a young man with very strong phaUic and oral drives 
who sfrongly represses these drives and diverts them into action 
an p ivsical fliglit; who is slightly pessimistic and guilty. The 
reso ution o his basic conflict is in favor of the superego. 
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By derivation we may expect this young man to be extremely 
conscientious, to be somewliat rigid in liis morality as a reaction 
formation, to be self-denying particularly in the oral aiea. We 
would, therefore, expect him to have a tendency to lenounce 
activities such as smoking, sweets, and other oral gratifications. 
The repressed hostility resulting from fiustration of his impulses 
will be expressed not orally (insulting remarks and so on), but 
rather in physical action. He is the kind of young man who slaps 
friends hard on the back, who tends to be a little too firm in his 
hand-shake, and so on. The proportions of the bird and the use of 
space suggest an orderly and disciiilined person. The prominence 
of the rump area (the tail) suggests anal emphasis and since his 
major defense is repression and denial, (there are no orifices in 
the drawing) there will be great stress on cleanliness and on 
holding things in. You might e.xpect this young man to be a 
rather quiet person. Whatever aggressive and boisterous impulses 
there are will be very carefully directed into socially acceptable 
channels. Tliere will be a flight away from all aggressive activity 
as a reflection of flight fiom his own aggressive feelings. 

Birth 

Although all biids symbolize flight, action orientation, the 
wish for phallic drives', various specific meanings vary with the 
individual bird. There is a tremendous difference between an 
eagle and a canary, or between a hen and a vulture. There are 
nurturing birds, cannibalistic birds, birds of prey, parasitic birds, 
singing birds, exhibitionistic birds (peacock), defenseless birds 
(sitting ducks), peaceful birds (doves), female birds (pigeons), 
long-necked birds (which will be discussed in the section on the 
giraffe), and so on. Each biid has the generic meaning of all 
biids plus the generic meaning of his particular species of bird, 
plus the specific meanings attributed to it by his particular crea- 
tor (the di earner or the drawer). 

The Seahorse and the Cat (Complementary Drawings by 
Husband and Wife) 

The seahoise and the cat (Figure 3) weie drawn by a hus- 
band and his wife. The story presented by the wife who drew 
the sealiorse is as follows: 
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y 


Figure 3a 

Our little seahorses grow to be no longer than one incli. 
male — hoiicitly— is tlie one who gives birth to these httle fel- 
lows, probably about a quarter of an inch, hundreds of tliem- 
In case >ou don’t believe this, note that the female lays the eggs 
in the males pouch. When he swells up he looks pregnant, hke 
any decent female; and when time for the births arrives, he emits 
tile httle ones in what looks hke actual birtli pangs. The minute 
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llic cliiUlrcn arn\e liu‘> take ofF into the deep on their own and if 
tliey *»nr\ue it’s pr.ictitally a miracle 

The j>tor> presented by tlie husband who drew tlie cat is as 
follows. 

Tins animal is a cat Cats are famous in lustory and are tlie 
(piintcsscncc of fcininimt) which explains why most women hate 
them Men, on the other hand, love them and frequently meet for 
the purpose of feeding the kilty Have I hurt anybody’s felines^ 


Figure 3b 
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a domestic animal, abnost as prevalent in the home as dogs. In 
each of the aforementioned groups, the female component draws 
from two to tliree times as many cats. Therefore the writers con- 
clude tliat one generic meaning of cats in drawings, dreams, and 
so on is femaleness. This is substantiated by such idioms as “a 
catty person,” "pussy,” "kitten,” as applied to a woman. 

Historically, the Egyptians venerated the cat; it was a crime 
to spill the blood of this sacred animal. When a cat died in a 
house all the people of the dwelling shaved off their eyebrows 
as a sign of mourning (castration symbol?). For the Egyptians 
the cat symbolized the moon. Both the moon and the cat are 
almost universal symbols of nocturnal activity and fecundity, 
coldness, remoteness and femininity. Often the cat goddess be- 
came identified as the female of Uie god Ka. This symbolism 
strongly suggests that the cat is a motJier symbol. 

In Egyptian theology, tlie cat was known as "tlie eye of Ra" 
with the special quality of being occult and hidden (2). This 
suggests that the cat is no ordinary symbol of motherhood but 
has the special quality of being hidden, remote, mysterious, cold, 
and distant. In Roman myth the modification of Diana known 
as Vesta, the goddess who guarded hearth and home, was robed 
in a mantle made from cat skins. Note also the parable of tlie 
virgin and the cat which is related to the old folktale of Cin- 
derella. 


It has been suggested that the English word “puss” is derived 
from the name of the goddess “Paslit,” a form of the Egyptian 
fris. In evety culture the cat goddess is essentially tlie feminine 
princip so le deity and usually the virgin goddess who, al- 
thougli she bestows fertiUty, is not emotionally involved in the 
process. In Heraldic symbology the cat is the emblem of free- 
dom mystery and mdependenec. The cat is unlike the dog 
m Its relations witli people. The eats attachment to human 
eings IS of a dilfcreiit quality from Ulat of the dog. It is more 
reshmnTm ’ t'" f-“n«ercd, independent, self-sufficient. 

resistant to affection and interdependency 

The caT an synonyms for aniorality. 

?ook of nf T ^1 ■" the cleuterocanonical 

Book of Barueli-and tlien it is only to symbolize treason and 
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lying. The iissociation between cats and witches is well known. 
The cat is often regarded as cruel and cunning (cat and mouse 
game). It is interesting that in iconography, saints are accom- 
panied by virtually every animal in the bestiary except the cat. 

Another generic quality of the cat symbol is detachment and 
self-centciedness. In the experience of the present writers, the 
cat drawing always represents at the generic level tlie symbol of 
a cold, distant, detached, self-centered mother. 

Specific cat drawings vary along many continua. We have a 
series of cat drawings along the continuum representing self- 
ccnleredness with autonomy at one end and extreme narcissism 
at tlie other. Amongst the other qualities described in the pre- 
vious paiagraphs none is universally applicable to cat drawings 
but one or more are frequently associated with cat symbolism. 

Snakes 

Since the “Garden of Eden” the snake has played an impor- 
tant role in the religions, myths, literature and preoccupations 
of tlie human race (2). Therefore, it is an astonishing fact that 
according to Table I only six snake drawings were among the 
2,068 collected from the random male and female adults, and all 
six were from females. Three times as many snakes were col- 
lected from institutionalized psycliotics and approximately thir- 
teen times as many from both male prisoners and adolescents. 

In the dreams of people undergoing analysis snakes occur 
with great frequency during its course. Toward the termination 
of analysis, once again, the animals in dreams stabilize and occur 
in accordance with the original frequency distribution. 

Freud stated rather categorically that when snakes appear 
in dreams, leligious rituals or art they symbolize “the male prin- 
ciple.” To him the snake is the piototypical phallic symbol. 
Stekel and others suggested it was ambipotential with respect 
to sex. Research into mythology indicates that a snake has had 
a variety of meanings ascribed to it, amongst which have been 
the following; symbol of death; guardian of the treasure of life; 
the world of instinct; dangei; sensuality; forbidden knowledge; 
the fear of consequences of breaking the incest taboo; death; 
world destmetion; impotence in old age; physical disease; an 
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abnonnally active unconscious; in youth fear of life; in age fear 
of death; a harbinger of psychosis; instrument of sacrifice; re- 
generation; tlie archtype of life itself; the devouring mother; tlie 
source of life; the creator and worker of miracles. Most of the 
meanings are derivative and can be subsumed as special cases 
under tliree basic meanings, viz.: (1) the source of life (the pro- 
creative principle); (2) tlie source of death (tlie punishment 
principle); (3) the source of forbidden knowledge (the libidinal 
principle, i.e., the unconscious). 

Several examples of snake stories secured by the LADS tech- 
nique are as follows: 

A tliirty year old male in psychoanalysis gave the following: 

This snake is a harmless gartersnake with his moutli wide 
open. Some big he-man skin diver comes along and shoves his 
spear into tiie open moutli. The snake can hardly breathe and his 
heart is beating to beat the band. He is almost exhausted but 
finally the guy takes the spear out and he swims away and rests 
on a bed of rushes. 


At this stage of this patients analysis his passive homosexual 
desires, as well as the associated feelings of guilt and danger, 
were prominent. However, shortly after this stage had been 
worked through it became very clear that the “skin diver" was 
his phi^c mother who was in effect “the guardian of the treasure 
of life.” Tills represented the patient's wish to reestablish his 
oral dependency on mother. As is so often the case, the orally 
oriented homosexuality is derived from, and a disguise for, the 
wish to become an orally dependent infant. 

iyiother patient, an unmarried woman of txventv-six, gave 
the following dream; 


In my dream I lay transExed m my bed xvithout any abdjty 
to move. I saw the window open and the head of a tremendous 
Ima constactor slowly entering I wanted to scream and run, but 

The'^V “ "'here I 

Imtlv f ^ ^ approached me. I could see its strong sinewy 

treadle. It 

brea*. I « oho up.”" “<1 I "as panting for 
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For this patient the snake represented a condensation of the 
father image and her own subjective reactions to it. Subsequent 
analysis revealed that her avoidance of marriage and strong social 
attachment (non-se\ual) to women weie a defense against these 
forbidden diives. Her associations to the dream were i elated to 
her father’s coming home from work, picking her up and hugging 
her so tight that slie could hardly breathe. She remembered how 
big and strong he was. The snake in this dream represented the 
father, se.xuality, tabooed wishes threatening to flood her con- 
sciousness, feelings of guilt and excitement. Subsequently pa- 
tient worked through these feelings, became free of her guilt, 
mai’ried imd shortly thereafter reported the following dream: 

I walked into my room and was confused for a moment be- 
cause there was someone there. I began to laugh with amuse- 
ment when I saw a blue snake grinning at me and wagging its 
tail. I followed it into tlie bedroom and couldn’t stop laugliing 
when the snake crawled into bed. 

Horse 

The writers’ e.xplorations in this field began with the ques- 
tion “Why a liorse?” A question which continues to perple.x us. 
Reference to the frequency Tables I and III indicates that fiom 
19 to 22 per cent of males and 10 to 14 per cent of females draw 
a horse. It is one of the three most frequently drawn animals 
for both se.xes. 

In mythology and folklore the great preponderance of stories 
regard the horse not as a sexual symbol, but rather as a symbol 
of a friendly, active helper. In our experience most drawings 
contain this generic element, that is to say, the drawer sees him- 
self as a helpful peison, a servant, subordinate, aid, worker, friend, 
beast of burden. Note that energy at man’s disposal is measured 
in horse power. 

In our expeiience, a secondaiy psychodynamic e.xplanation 
represents the haimonious relationship between tJie ego and the 
id. This is not universally true but it is more true of the horse 
symbol than of any other of the animals listed in Table I. Occa- 
sionally the horse has been regarded as the goddess of the under- 
world (that is, of the unconscious). For example Hecate, the 
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TABLE IV 


Am^ials Wincir DiFFEnENTLVTE Pnisos rnoif Normal, 


Pnton 

^^aIc 

Normai 

Male 

Pigs 

6X 

07S 

Bird 

S% 

2 2 

Snole 

4i 

002 

Rabbit 

7S 1 

1 2 

Dog 

17X 

32 2 


Table IV clearly differenbales ihe prison population from the normal popiila* 
® result of a greater prcpomltrance of sclf*<lcnigrat)ng animals, timidity 
(rabbits), and wash to escape (birds). The stereotype of me criminal as an 
aggresstse, dest^ctivc, hosbic person appears to be contradicted by these data 
A stereotype closer to the truth may be one characterized by self-contempt, 
hrmdity, tension and a desire to escape 


horseheaded goddess, was the ruler of the underworld. Other 
aspects of the horse as a representative of the unconscious appe*tr 
in legends and mytlis picturing him as a clairvoyant, prophetic, 
a mysterious pathfinder, and so on. 

\Vhen horses appear in an energetic or dramatic form of 
action they almost always symbolize a fructifying principle, for 
example, Pegasus struck the fountain of Hippocrene from the 
earth with his hoof. There are many old wives and folk super- 
stitions which suggest that pregnant or unfertile women feed 
oats to a horse as a good luck charm. 

The writers have heard and read statements by several of 
Uieir colleagues that the horse “is a symbol of castration fear." 
a s>TObol of an oedipus conflict” These statements have the 
same degree of relevance and redundance as a statement that 
a man is a human being. 

One study (22) states the interpretive significance of tlie 
wrse as receive consistent and unreserved empirical venfica- 
tion. Its essential meaning has been found to he that tlie individ- 
sev gteater-than-average component of opposite 

characteristics” strong latent or even overt homoscMial 

horst* “ «‘>«tantial inmonly of our 

“ “"""“I There must be some 

, . a thoiigli It so often represents the vitality of the 
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unconscious, it lelatively infrequently represents eitlier the es- 
sential male inmciple or female piuiciple. The structure and ac- 
tivities of the lioise are appaiently sufficiently sexually ambigu- 
ous to permit its frequent use by those who are themselves 
ambiguous. 

Tlie clnef gejieric meaning of the iiorse, however, relates to 
ego chaiacteiistics of action, work, service, help, and so on. In 
fewer cases it lejiresents the unconscious and danger (wild 
hoises, nightmaies). Less frequently it represents the mother 
principle. The formal analysis of horse drawings is especially 
important. 

Space limitations prevent more complete discussion of the 
animals listed in Table I. For such a discussion the reader is 
referred to the work previously cited (2). 

SPECIAL ASPECTS OF DRAWINGS 
Oral Attachment 

Analysts and clinical psychologists liave become increasingly 
aware of the nuclear importance of the process whereby an indi- 
vidual gradually loses not only physical but psychological depend- 
ence on his mother. It has raiely been sufficiently understood by 
workers in other fields that physical separation after the separa- 
tion of the umbilicus was not necessarily followed by i>sychic 
separation. Recent literature (The Silver Cord) has dealt with 

TABLE V 

Differentiatuvc Value of /Vnimal Oiuentatiov 

Factng Facing Front 

Right Left VietL 

Prisoners 23% &155 112 

Nonnils 162 66X 182 

Pbychotics IIS 812 82 

Aimnals uliich face to the nglil appear to Ime the sinie significance as a 
white space (S) response m the Horsclnch, ic, it suggests an oppositional tend- 
ency. Prisoners are more oppositional than normals and ns>ciiolics Itss so The 
prisoner’s opposition appears to stem from his feelings or being a rejected, un- 
attractive, misfit — that IS, it is a rcacUic opixivilioii. The ps>-chotic iwrsoii ap- 
parcntly his given up almost compltUly the effort to oppose the priss of un- 
welcome circumstance. As a sidelight it may ho noted Uiat scientists and other 
creative and pioneering iseople often manifest more thm an average amount of 
opiiositional tendency. 
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TABLE VI 


COMPAIU^S OF rACrORS WlUCU DlFFtllENTlATE EE-N 

^UXILESCCSTS AND AdULTS 



Male 

Adolescents 


j Female 

^ Adolescents Adults 

Popular 

43S 

6S2 

31 2 

74 % 

Snakes 

32 

02 

172 

0.5S2 

Buxis 

162 

I % 

16 % 

54 2 


Table \T reveals the struggle of tl»c adolescent for coaformi^ IBs intense 
feelings of fear and guilt (snake) and a desire to find physical release by escap- 
ing (birds) IS suggested. 

Table VII ind the accompanying illustrations show the body distortions 
which tend to reflect psychotic states (Sec Figure *1 ) 


this problem m its acute form but few realize its existence to 
considerable degree m everyone If one could fully measure the 
degree of “self separateness and mdependence” of all mdividuals 
we would have a normal curve of distribution representing every 
degree &om fetal hke dependence of the infantile psychotic 
character structure to the very rare and perhaps only theoretical 
instances of complete psycluc separateness and independence of 
the mature man It is tlie present writers* opimon tliat this is 
the basic psychological problem m man^ rather than the oedipal 
conflict or the quesbon of sexual idenhiicahon 

This dependence havmg been ongmally a physical attach 
ment (an umbflicus), subsequently an oral attachment (breast 
or bottle feedmg), it is not surpnsmg to find that symbols repre- 
sentabve of such an attachment condense both these m symbol 
foiniabon For example draw mgs of the foUowmg animals 
(a) suc^gmsect. (b) whale, (c) elephant, (d) anteater, (e) 
guafle, (f ) seahorse Among our collection of drawings «e have 
a series arranged along a continuum from strong oral attach 
ment to relahve mdependence as revealed by the mouth parts 

Negaticism 


Most drawings face to the left Table V indicates the distnbu 
tion of orientation left, front and riglit Orientahon to the nglit 
has a incanmg smular to the use of white space (S) on the Her 
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schach, i.e., it representi) an oppoiition.il quality. The piecise 
value of tliis quality is tletormined by otiicr factors in tlie draw- 
ing since opposition ranges from the negativism of die catatonic 
to the trail-blazing of tlie scientist; lack of opposition ranges 
from mature cooperation to empty, slavish conformity. 

Sclf'cojwept 

Animal drawings, like human drawings, represent the per- 
son's feelings about himself. Feelings of largeness, clumsiness, 
awkwardness, incoordination, are often related to the previously 
described insulTicient sense of separateness. Drawings wliich 
portray this quality include elephants, bedbugs (Nfetamorphosis 
by F. Kafka), and whales. Feelings of insubst.intiality and flighti- 
ness by butterflies; of self-denigration by pigs, goats and rats; 
of hate and fear by drawings of monsters and anthiopoids; of 
timidity by rabbits; of being queer (schizoid) by fish (out of 
water); of repressed hostility and its attendant guilt and em- 
barrassment by long-necked animals (who swallow liard). 

Blacking and Filling 

Filling in tlie entire body or blacking it is an obsessive-com- 
pulsive mechanism. This mechanism in drawings follows e-xactly 
the same pattern as it does in behavior and fantasy. There is a 
continuum ranging from effectiveness as a defense mechanism 
(see ram drawmg), tlirough Jiyjjochondriacal preoccupation with 
tlie body to the transparency of body parts which reflects a loss 
of self-image in psychosis. 

Psychoscxiial Fixations 

By examining the kind of animal and the particular way it 
TABLE VII 

Severely DistoBTEo Body Ovtzj:>!bs * 


PsychoUcs 

272 

Normals 

5 % 

Prisoners 

10 % 


" See Figure 4. 
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Figure 4 

IS dra%vn, one is given evidence about psychosexual areas of 
difficulty revolving around oral, anal and genital parts 

A conbnuation of the discussion of animal drawings, althougli 
from a somewhat different vantage point, is offered by Hammer 
in his chapter on Doodles 
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CHAPTER IS 


THE DRAWLXG COMPLETIOjX TEST 

G. NLuuan Kincct, Pii.D. 

Tjiinkixg of a way to start tliis modest contribution to a work 
on. projective techniques brings to mind something I said a few 
years ago which has since become an anecdote among my col- 
leagues. It happened at the time I joined the institution with 
which I have the privilege still to be associated. As part of the 
ritual marking the installation of a new member, I was asked to 
speak to the staff and graduate students about my work wth tlie 
Wartegg Drawing CompleUon Test. I had already learned that, 
in America, such occasions call for an introductory note of humor. 
However, having grown a bit weary of the all too obviously 
laughter-triggering little joke, I decided to say something which, 
though funny in itself, would draw visible reaction only to the ex- 
tent that the listeners were acquainted willi tlje subject, thereby 
telling me something about my audience and turning the occa- 
sion into a slightly more mutual affair. Thus, with the gravity of 
the author speaking about his first book, I announced that I had 
the privilege of presenting a work for which the field of clim'cal 
psyc o as, in the last five or ten years, been feeling a grow- 
mg need and, pausing a comma-worth, adding: “another pro- 
jective technique.” The general laughter and applause arising 
from the floor made it plain that the inflation I was referring to 
was far from being in-group information but that it was known 
even to those whose kinship with the clinical branch goes little 
beyond membership in the APA. 

The moral of tile story is clear. Projective techniques have 
come to be recognized as not only too numerous but as too alike 
underneath the variety of their media. The initial enthusiasm 
their striking and often ingenious forms has made room for 
[ 344 ] 
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an awareness of tlie necessity for selection. For while a reliable 
diagnosis requires application of a variety of techniques tire con- 
tribution of every single technique cannot be greater than its 
individual value and this value— despite all efforts at objectifica- 
tion of the instrument— remains greatly dependent upon the work- 
ers mastery in its use. Acquiring master>' takes time and sys- 
tematic stud}'— which puts a limit to a worker’s repertoiie ^ Fur- 
thermore, excessive variety may endanger objectivity for it tends 
towards giving every diagnostician Ins private set of means. 
Healthy conditions of personality testing require, therefore, a 
balance between variety and restriction. Hence the necessity to 
take stock of the crammed diagnostic toolshop and to pick out 
those means which offer the greatest promise in terms of validity, 
reliability, selectivity, simplicity, economy of application, and 
similar criteria. 

With the foregoing idea in mind I will use this opportunity foi 
making a general presentation of this (in the United States) rela- 
tively little known test, bringing out its characteristic assets and 
merits rather than presenting an account of any particular study 
involving its use. 

ORIGIN ^iND DEVELOPMENT 

The originator of the test is the (East) German psychologist 
Ehrig Wartegg. From the dale of his first pubheation on the 
subject (6) it can be inferred that he devised the blank in tlie 
late twenties or early thirties. In 1939 he published his work 
“Gestaltung und Charakter,” (7) a highly developed approach to 
the evaluation of personality based upon drawings obtained by 
means of bis blank. Shortly after its publication I became ac- 
quainted with die test and, intrigued by the diagnosticallypromis- 
ing appearance of the blank, I set out to familiarize myself thor- 
oughly with its use according to the principles expounded in 
Wartegg’s work. Soon I was forced to the conclusion that the 
blank was not merely another ingenious device but an excep- 

* This would seem to be true espccnlly m regard to techniques using differ- 
ent media It apphes less to tests whose medium falls withm the same category 
as, for instance, tlie group of tests presented m this ivork since thorough famih- 
arity with one drawing test is hkely to generalize easily to others, thus making 
for an economically gained and adequately buttressed diagnosis. 
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tional creation on a level with the unsurpassed Rorschach ink- 
blots. 

At tlie time I became acquainted with it (1943), Warteggs 
work had not been the object of any known research. Carried by 
the enthusiasm one is bound to develop when seeing the response 
material the blank is capable of producing, I ventured into the 
rather bold enterprise of submitting Wartegg s system to experi- 
mental verification— or, at least, to a first approximation thereof. 
The extensive research which this project involved and which 
took a number of years to be completed led, beyond its original 
aim, to the accumulation of a vast amount of new data and in- 
sights. As die stage was thus set for further development, I at- 
tempted to extend the test’s diagnostic value from the typological 
level on which it was originally conceived to the level of indi- 
vidual diagnosis. To this end I concentrated upon discovering 
the psychological correlates of the single drawing variables, i.e., 
the characteristics of content and execution which, thus far, had 
been used primarily in cUtsters. This operation resulted in shed- 
ding considerable light on the meaning of individual differences 
and thus contributed appreciably to a sharpening of the test as 
a diagnostic instrument. In its present form it makes, of course, 
no claim to finality, the nature of projective techniques being one 
of incessant improvement and growth. However, it is probably 
safe to say that it has now attained a degree of development 
which cannot fail to make its use and furtlier research a reward- 
ing experience. 


Construction of the Test * 

The Population. One of the characteristics of tite test is tlie 
act t at, contrary to most projective techniques, it was developed 
entirely on a normal, that is, a functioning, non-hospitahzed popu- 
lation. Tins lends it not merely a distinctive feature but perhaps 
also a distinctive merit. Indeed, the investigation of the basic 
make-up of normal individuals by means of the products of their 
Iree^ activity is an uncommonly challenging enterprise. For the 

m '‘‘V procedures followed by WarteSS 
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range of differences in the creative products of normal individuals 
is incomparably greater than that of psychiatric groups— indi- 
vidual differences within the latter notwithstanding. Those who 
know the difficulty of providing meaningful, individualized inter- 
pretations of material produced by normal subjects in response 
to established tests may perhaps appreciate what is entailed in 
the construction of a new test on the basis of such plurivaleut ma- 
terial. The difficulty did not, however, come as a surprise. It 
was foreseen and accepted as part of one of the tasks which con- 
fronts the profession today, namely, the reversal of a trend es- 
tablished in tile pioneer days of clinical psychology which tended 
to evaluate the normal in terms of the abnormal instead of the 
other way around. 

Whether Wartegg’s use of a normal population was planned 
or accidental we do not know. We do know, however, that it 
consisted of children and adults of both se.res e.\amined in con- 
nection with problems of educational, vocational, and military 
screening. No e.xact figures are given but it is apparent tliat the 
number of subjects examined in connection with the basic work- 
on the test must have been considerable. The subsequent phase 
of development, which I undertook (3), used a group of 383 adult 
subjects, (187 males and 198 females whose educational and oc- 
cupational background ranged from grade school educated man- 
ual workers and homemakers to college students and professional 
people). This grortp, in contrast with much psyclrological work 
done oir rrormal populations— which, for practical reasons, often 
show an unrepresentative predominance of college students— was 
selected in such a way as to foriit a representative sample of the 
socio-economic structure of westerir society, that is, reflecting the 
marked predominance of tire middle classes, and the relative pre- 
dominance of the lower over the professional class. 

The Validation. As iir most verificalioir and validation work 
the central difircirlty concerned the cstablishnrent of an adequate 
criterioir. The dilfieulty was particularly great in this case because 
the diagnostic blueprint used by Wartegg had no parallel among 
existing tests. As was already rncirtioneil, his .sjslem was basically 
typologic.rl. Consequently, his scheme of irersonality inrestig.r- 
lioir was devised primarily for the purpose of identifsing the 
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three types distinguished in his system, namely, the vital-emo- 
Honal, the rational-volitional, and tlie integrative. Making up the 
schema were tlie traditionally recognized “basic functions : emo- 
tion, imagination, intellect, and volition (the latter term has been 
substituted here for the term activity), each of which was further 
subdivided in two contrasting aspects (see bottom part of Table 
III) making for a total of eight aspects from which to investigate 
the personality. 

As can easily be seen from this brief description, Warteggs 
diagnostic schema was considerably different from that under- 
lying all otlier personality tests. While this is not a deficiency in 
itself, it did preclude the use of these tests for tlie purpose o 
comparison and posed the immense problem of constructing a 
criterion ad hoc. 

An easy way out of this difficulty would have consisted m 
taking the core of Wartegg*s work, namely, the blank and using 
it in combination with a more common diagnostic blueprint. This 
idea was, however, abandoned because it was felt that progress 
in the field of diagnosis was better served by the chain-work ap' 
proach in which every researcher aims, at least in part, at verify- 
ing, clarifying, and possibly improving the work done by his 
predecessors instead of starting an independent course of action, 
the result of which is a confusing profusion of creativity and a 
lack of solidity. 

What gives the validation its particular solidity® is the multipl® 
character of the criterion used. Indeed, because of the deficiencies 
inherent in any one particular test— especially new tests— a set of 
three different approaches was used to neutralize the effects of 
subjectivity, uiconsistency, mexactness, and unreliability which 
inevitably affect, to some extent, the kind of tests finally decided 
upon. These were a forced choice test, a questionnaire, and ^ 
rating scale. The first two were taken by the subject, the latter 
was ghen to one or several persons who knew the subject well- 

> In his prctaco to the booh The Dratting Completion Tell, Pcrcu-al Syinonib 
nutes I discos cretl Uiat here was not only anoUicr study which attempteil to 
gi%c an etpcruncnlal basis for the mterprctauon of the projective clemeDt5 
drawing but one which surpassed all of Uie previous attempts at such vabdaUon 
and prouded for the first time really convincing vahdation data and an interpre- 
UUon of the projechvc elements of drawing on saUsfactoiy evidence” (p v) 
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The content of each of tliese tests was made up strictly in terms 
of Warteggs definitions of the components of his personality 
scheme. The questionnaire and rating scale presented a great 
number of inten^cking questions, the forced choice test consisted 
of concept-pairs selected in such a manner as to reflect the sub- 
jects affinity for either of the two polar aspects of each of the 
basic functions. The validity of the criterion tests was not taken 
for granted. Each of them was built according to regular methods 
of test construction— an operation which was somewhat facilitated 
because of the possibility for mutual cross checking of their 
content. 


THE BLANK 

Because the particular properties of tlie blank represent one of 
this test’s major credentials for admission to the round, a rela- 
tively substantial part of this article will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of its characteiistics and of the data which support its claim 
to exceptional diagnostic potentialities. 

For a given material to be suitable as an instrument for per- 
sonality testing it must satisfy two basic conditions. It must lend 
itself to free activity by the subject and to systematic evaluation 
by the examiner. These two requirements are obviously not easy 
to reconcile. Systematic evaluation presupposes criteria on struc- 
ture, and structure constitutes an obstacle to freedom. The Wart- 
egg blank combines these conflicting conditions witli uncommon 
eflPectiveness. To the subject it presents a situation which is as 
free as a given material, compatible with the requnements of a 
test, can be. To tlie examiner, on tlie otliei hand, it offers a highly 
structured situation, providing him with numerous and varied 
criteria for evaluation. These apparently mutually exclusive char- 
acteristics call for some clarification. A brief attempt at such now 
follows. 

Qualitatice Factors 

By qualitative factois is meant tlic whole of attributes related 
to the particular form (curved or straight, large or small, etc.) of 
the stimuli appearing within the drawing spaces. A simple glance 
at the blank suffices to recognize that: (1) each of the stimuli 
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The Test Blank 


has a form very much of its own which gives it individuality, and 
(2) the forms of the individual stimuli are greatly varied. 

These form-qualities are of two kinds. Some of them are ob- 
jective in the sense that they are inherent in the physical struc- 
ture of the stimuli. For instance. Stimulus One has the objective 
qualities of being round, relatively small, and centrally located- 
Other form-qualities have a strictly phenomenological or Gestalt 
value; that is, they are attributed to the stimulus by the perceiving 
subject. Tlie latter type of quality may be relatively objective (in 
the statistical, not in the physical, sense of the word), or it may 
be relatively subjective (perceived by only a few, or even one 
single subject). Tire wavy line of Stimulus Two, for example, i^ 
generally perceived as supple, mobile, even animated — occasion 
ally as crawling or even as humorous. These Gestalt qualities give 
the stimuli a certain affective or “mood” value which causes tliem 
to appear as more or less attractive or unattractive to the subject 
In objective terms this means that he finds certain stimuU “easy, 
others difBcuIt,” to deal with, thus reveabng his affinity- and 
respectively his lack of affimty—for the quahties symbolized by 
these stunub. Following is a brief indication of the qualities most 
commonly ascribed to each of the eight stimuli. 
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btwwn 

Objective Qualities 

One 

round, relatively small, 
exactly central 

Two 

cuived, lound-edged, 
off-center located 

TJiree 

elements aie straight, 
equidistant, regularly in- 
creasing, peripherally- 
located 

Four 

square, intensely black, 
corner located 

Five 

straight, contrary 
oriented, peripherally 
located 

Six 

straight, at riglit angle, 
unequal, off-center 

Seven 

dotted, half-circular, 
peripherally located 

Eight 

broadly curved, upwards 
located, downwards bent, 
relatively large tapered-ol 
ends 


Gestalt Qualities* 
delicate, light, insignificant, 
alive, drifting 
supple, mobile, loose, alive, 
waving, flowing, ciawling 
stiff, strict, austere, method- 
ical, constructive, progres- 
sive, growing 

heavy, solid, massive, static, 
mateiial, somber 
dynamic, conflicting, ag- 
gressive-iesistant, goal- 
oiiented 

plain, matter-of-fact, unin- 
spiring, awkward, unbal- 
anced 

delicate, refined, fussy, 
lively, complex 
smootli, easy, restful, fluent, 
flexible, organic, sheltering 


Masculine Stimuli and Feminine Stimuli. While the stimuli 
are qualitatively highly diversified they can nevertheless be or- 
ganized into two categoiies according to the similarity of some 
of their predominant qualities. Thus we have the group of tlie 
curved and dotted and the group of the straight and square 
stimuli. Wartegg calls these respectively the feminine and the 
masculine groups. As used here, these labels do not refer to any 
Freudian symbolism but simply to the supposedly greater affinity 
of women for the world of animate reality whose organic, round, 
flexible, and growing quality is symbolized by the curved line, 
and the corresponding greater affinity of men for tlie world of 

^Only the Gestait qualities witti the highest degree of oh;tctnJly (ic., most 
frequently mentioned) arc listed. TJie order of their listing reflects roughly tlie 
order of frequency \vilh which tlicy are mentioned by tlie subjects. 



Belgian subject. Tins set of drawings points to a typically “feminine" maJ^e- 
up. The content of the drawings reveals an orientation of the interests to'vards 
home, children, flowers and decorative objects. The execution is marked by 
abundant use of shading, strong lines, extreme carefulness and a concern tor 
harmony and embellishment of a rather conventional style. 

This combination of characteristics indicates an emotionally rich, generous, 
sensitive and friendly personabty, well endowed but void of intellectual ambi- 
tion, conservative, candid and somewhat scclusive. A fairly strong but gently 
disciplined vitality makes for a happy balance between spontaneity and con- 
trol, productiveness and relaxation. Tliough solidly rooted in reality and \'_^ell 
adjusted to her small-town environment, this girl shows a somewhat naTv® 
romantic-idealistic outlook. 

objective reality with its technical-constructive properties more 
aptly symbolized by the straight lines. 

The individuals affinity for the qualities represented by eitlier 
of these groups of stimuli appears to constitute a valuable cri- 
terion for judging the relatively masculine or feminine character 
of his personality. Conclusions of this kind are, of course, not 
based upon single cues. Like all other conclusions drawn from 
this test they are based upon a Iwofoltl pattcTn of responses whose 
detection is made possible by the double-barrelled structure of 
the blank. To a variable extent every conclusion is based upon 
the relative insistency of the subject's positiv'e responses to sets 
of stimuli pointing in a given direction and ujxin the correspond- 
ing consistency of his negative responses to sets of stimuli point- 
ing m tile opposite direction. More concretely, for a given subject 
to be diagnosed as having a predominantly feminine make-up. 
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he must not only respond to the feminine group of stimuli by 
producing predominantly organic content— life, nature— and by 
tending to give them precedence in the order in which he makes 
the drawings, but he must also respond to the masculine stimuli 
by producing no or few man-made objects, technical abstractions, 
etc., and by otherwise failing to show affinity for the qualities 
represented by these stimuli. In summaiy, eveiy conclusion is 
founded, so to speak, upon proof and counterproof. 

Ill connection with the tendency of non-representational lines, 
such as those here used, to be associated with certain types of 
subject matter, it may be useful to refer to the work of Krauss (4) 
and of Ilippius (2). In their experiments each of these research- 
ers asked his subjects to represent concepts by means of mere 
non-representational lines and other graphic elements. Among 



American subject. This is the way a young Amencan male has completed 
tlie testblank. The content shows mainly commonplace objects, a matlie- 
matical graph and the picture of a girl with abundant hair and marked fea- 
tures. Tlie style of drawing is supple, casual, simple and void of any concern 
for embelh'shment or super5uify. 

Both in content and in execution, tliis set shows a typically ‘‘mascuhne 
make-up. Mam characteristics of its author aie his realistic-practical orienta- 
tion, his dynamic approach and healthy aggressiveness. Ambitious, efficient 
yet relaxed, he seems to he tlie kind of person who sees his aims clearly and 
achieves tliem witli relative ease. 

A strong zest for life appears directly or indirectly in several drawings. An 
intelhgent, well-rounded and matter-of-fact person, of a type that tends to 
be centered exclusively in tangible reabty. 






Canadian subject. In sharp contrast rvitli the preceding drawings, whicli all 
pictured reality, this set made by a Canadian girl contains nothing 
either animate or inanimate. The execution shows a predominance or curv 
lines, capricious loops and criss-crosses. 

These abstractions suggest a predominantly emotional and dynamic make-up» 
unconventional, independent, rather creative but not very stable or ’ 

Basically flexible and adaptive, this girl is, however, conflict-prone and uaD 
to react aggressively. (Testblank completed and returned by a Life reader.; 

these concepts were emotions such as joy, anger, or fear, abstract 
notions such as harmony or progress, concrete materials as glass 
or gold, and even colors. The results showed that certain types of 
lines tend to be associated with certain categories of subject 
matter— a conclusion which was amply confirmed by the findings 
of this test. It appears thus that seemingly meaningless stimuli 
may actually exert considerable influence upon tlie direction of 
the subject’s associative activit>'. Hence the importance of a bal- 
anced representation of a broad variety of stimuli for a testing tool 
of this type to be free from implicit direction and suited for a 
broad exploration of the projective activity. 

Organizational and Quantitative Factors 

Task variety is but one of the requirements for the diagnostic 
vaUdity of projective activity. Freedom of action is another. This 
requirement is sometimes taken too narrowly. It is too easily 
believed that when we present tlie subject with certain non-repm- 
sentational material and with Uie instruction that he may make 
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anytliiiig lie wants” out of it that we are giving him complete 
freedom. Actually he is free only in a negative sense, in that he 
does not have to meet any particular predetermined standards. 
In a positive sense, however, the subject’s freedom— in terms of 
the range of subject matter from which he may choose his re- 
sponse— is detennined by the ease with whieh the testing material 
ean be worked into a broad variety of things. This is a considera- 
tion which does not always seem to be taken into sufficient ac- 
count in the construction of testing material of this kind. 

The amenability of non-repiesentational stimulus material for 
eoinpletion in a variety of items, that is, its plasticity, is deter- 
mined mainly by organizational and quantitative factors. By this 
is meant the size, number, location, and structure of the stimuli. 
The structure factor is present only in comple-v stimuli such as 
three, five, sLv, and seven in the above blank but plays a very 
important role. Indeed, the distribution of the elements of such 
stimuli over the drawing space may tend to fall into certain con- 
figurations which pre-figure, nioie or less, certain kinds of subject 
matter. Take, for instance. Stimulus Eight. If a horizontal line 
were drawn underneath it, evteiiding somewhat at each side, the 
configuration thus produced would almost inevitably suggest a 
hat or a rising or setting sun. The result is, obviously, a serious 
reduction of the projective value of the drawing. When the con- 
figuration is liiglily suggestive, the stimulus may be completely 
devoid of diagnostic potenti.alities. Another and more insidious 
way in which the projective activity can be hampered is through 
irregular sc.atter of various elements over the drawing space. In 
this case their integration into meaningful drawing may be so 
difficult that it becomes a function of the subject’s intelligence. 
Especially when the stimuli contained within the drawing space 
are of different kinds (e.g., straight .and curved or broken), projec- 
tive activity may practically be precluded. 

THE DIAGNOSTIC MECHANISM 

One of the unique assets of this test is the fact that it provides 
tliree different sources of data, making for a threefold .approach 
to the interpretation of the results. Most distinctive .among these 
sources is the Stimulus Drawing Relation (SDR) or analysis of 
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the manner in which the subject responds to the form-qualities of 
the stimuli. The next source of data consists of the content or sp - 
cifically projective aspect of the drawings. This source 
able due to the fact that the subject is allowed to draw wha 
wants— and thus to associate freely— instead of having to per o 
a given theme. Finally, because of the emphasis placed upon 1 1 
characteristics of execution this test also taps the expressive o 
performance aspect of the drawings. 


The Stimulus Drawing Relation 

As was indicated earlier, the stimuli appearing on the blank 
serve as a series of varied tools for exploring the indivi ua s 
make-up and as a series of checks upon the information 
out by each of tliem. To know which of the qualities carried y 
the stimuli have been responded to, we have to examine ^ 
Stimulus Drawing Relation. This is a double operation cons^tmg 
of noting on the one hand the stimulus qualities which the draw 
ings emphasize and, on tlie other, the qualities which tliey ^ 
regard and of translating the product of this analysis into psyc 0 
logical terms. ^ 

Let us examine a brief, simplified, and incomplete sample o 
this operation, taking some types of drawings often encountere 
in response to Stimulus One and noting their diagnostic implied 
tions. It should be emphasized that, at this stage of the analysis, 
such implications are merely pointers which need to be vaU' 
dated or rejected through cross-checking against the information 
derived from the SDRs of the other stimuli and from the other 
two sources of data. Frequently encountered responses to StimC" 
lus One are the following; 


a) A Wheel: A drawing like this shows that the stimulus i5 
perceived in its two essential qualities, namely, in the centrality 
of its location and in its roundness. Such a response may be con- 
sidered tentatively as indicating a matter of fact, objective, real- 
istic, practical, and outspoken masculine make-up. It may further 
be inferred that while the subject tends to have an eye for tlie 
essential and a disregard for trivia (the centrality, not the small- 
ness of tile dot is emphasized), he is somewhat lacking in 
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grativc ability (failure to integrate the stimulus into an independ- 
ent wliole such as a carriage). There is also the possibility of low 
emotional capacity (the rountlness of the stinuilus is used for 
representing mechanical, not organic, reality). 

b) The Center of an OhTtiinc Clock: In this case tlie conclu- 
sions would be b.isically the same as under a). However, the fact 
that the subject completes the stimulus in a self-contained whole 
and shows a concern about style would point in the direction of 
a belter balanced make-up, with greater integrative and emo- 
tional capacities, a more refined sensibility, and a less unilaterally 
masculine make-up. 

c) A Rain Drop: If tlie subject draws a scene representing, 
e.g., a little girl sheltered by a large umbrella, and reduces the 
stimulus to one of many raindrops filling the upper part of the 
drawing space, he emphasizes primarily the smallness of the dot 
and disregards completely the characteristics it derives from its 
position within the field. In other words, he recognizes the nature 
of the stimulus (roundness, smallness) but overlooks its function. 
Indeed, he changes the stability, the importance and individuality 
it derives from its central position into looseness, insignificance, 
and commonness. The conclusions tentatively derived from a SDR 
like this would point to an emotional, imaginative, predominantly 
feminine make-up ( the value of the stimulus is entirely subordin- 
ated to the subject’s need to create a certain mood, a certain pic- 
ture of life and nature), to a person with a warm, reality-related, 
kindhearted outlook, possibly endowed with a gentle sense of 
humor (amusing contrast between small child and large um- 
brella). 

d) The Heart of a Flower: A solution of this type emphasizes 
tlie roundness and smallness of tlie stimulus; it does not entirely 
disregard the centrality of the stimulus but shifts its value from 
tlie abstract-geometric to the concrete-organic plane. Such a 
SDR would tend to indicate a strong predominance of sensibility 
over the intellect, to an unaggressive, somewhat romantic (in the 
case of a male subject, possibly sentimental), markedly feminine 
type of integration. 

e) The Intersection of Two Diagonal Lines: This type of 
response emphasizes the e.xact central location of the stimulus to 
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the extent of completely denying its roundness. Such a response 
points to a unilaterally, intellectual, abstract-logical, over-con- 
trolled, unimaginative make-up. 

The above examples could be multiplied to characterize the 
predominandy dynamic, die aggressive, the withdrawn, the im- 
pulsive, and other types of personality. However, as was indi- 
cated before, the diagnostic inferences made on the basis of the 
responses made to the individual stimuli can be raised to the 
level of conclusions only when the implications of several re- 
sponses converge towards the same meaning. 

The Content 

The subject matter of projective material is a commonly used 
source of data in personality testing. It represents a product of 
the subject’s free associations and lends insight into die pre- 
dominant orientation of the subjects attitudes, needs, and pres- 
sures. 

The specific contribution of this lest to the analysis of content 
lies in the systematic and diilercntiated way in which it organizes 
the practically unlimited realm of content and, especially, in the 
corresponding psychological indices which it supph'es. Since the 
use of content matter in the interpretation of projective material 
is well known and since the subject is too complex and extensive 
to be discussed within the assigned limits, the presentation of this 
part of the diagnostic procedure will be limited to Table I- 

Tlie organization of this tabic has not only logical but also 
diagnostic value. The four major divisions in which it is organized 
(indicated respectively by Homan and Arabic numerals and by 
capital and small letters) represent steps in the interpretation of 
the particular drawing Thus, a drawing representing a horse is 
considered in so far as it falls within the category of. (1) Repre- 
sentational Subject Matter; (2) of Reality Reproduction; (3) of 
Natural Objects, and (4) of the Animate variety. 

The Execution 

Drawing tests in general have the great advantage that they 
>ie d a directly observable, lasting product which can be viewed 
globally and nnmedialely, that is, without the detour of symlwls 
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TABLE I 


MaJOH DiM!> 10.N<> IN’ WlllCII THE TeST DlttEIlLNTLVTES 
THE Content of Dnvwisci 

/. .Yt)n*i{i7)rc5cnfijHonai Suhicct Matter 

1. Scnbbhngs 

2. Ab!>tracttoiis 

a. S}nnnetrical dccoratUc ilrauings 

b. Decorative free line structures 

c. Technical tlravvings 
II. licprcscutational Swb;ccf Matter 

A. Kcahty reproductions 

1. Natural objects 

a. Animate nature 

People 

Animals 

b. Inanimate nature 

2. Man*ma(]c objects 

a. Utility Items 

b. Ornamental objects 

B. Fantasy products 

a. Positively toned themes 

b. NegaUvely toned themes 

c. S>inbolic themes 


or the lapse of time. Because of this they are excellently suited 
for the study of perfoimance as well as of content. 

The attention given by diagnosticians to tliese two kinds of 
resources, execution and content, has, however, been rather un- 
equal. The interpretation of free drawings has been too unilater- 
ally focused upon content, that is, upon the properly projective 
aspects, while their execution, or expiessive aspect, has remained 
largely unexplored. Content alone is, however, insufficient for a 
reliable and differentiated interpretation. Subjects of widely dif- 
ferent personality structure diaw the same things— human figures 
or heads, animals, flowers, buildings, decorative drawings, or 
other familiar items. However, the same content always shows 
differences in execution. A given object may be represented in 
relatively small or large size, may be vaguely sketched or sharply 
outlined, carefully or casually treated, shaded, or detailed; the 
lines may be strong or weak, straight or curved, fluent, broken. 
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etc. The characteristics of tlie execution thus lend unmistakable 
individuality to otherwise common subject matter. 

The work done with this test showed, moreover, that execu- 
tion offers a more reliable diagnostic basis than content. While 
the latter tends to uncover the subject's interests, his affinities, 
needs, and concerns, the execution informs about more funda- 
mental aspects of his behavior such as the intensity of his drive, 
the strength of his control, his basic tenseness or relaxedness, his 
flexibility, lability, tenacity, and other highly permanent elements 
of his make-up. 

One difficulty in regard to the diagnostic use of the charac- 
teristics of execution is the fact that their meaning is not immedi- 
ately apparent— as opposed to content whose symbolism is easily 
understandable and remains largely identical from one test to 
anodier. It is one of the special merits of this test that it provides 
an extensive analysis of execution variables along with their psy' 
chological indices. These variables pertain mainly to the: 

Coverage: Full, empty, expanded, or constricted. 

Type and cjuality of the lines: Straight or curved, fluent or 
rigid, continuous or discontinuous. 

Pressure: Strong or weak. 

Treatment: Careful or casual. 

Structure: Organized (spacially or logically) or detailed. 

Shading: Light or dark. 

A number of other variables such as Movement, Repetition- 
in all, twenty-hvo scorable variables. 


The meaning of tlie single characteristics is, of course, not to 
be undptood as unequivocal and invariable, hke tliat of diction- 
ary islings. It is to be modified constantly as a function of the 
ever c langing constellation in which the variables appear. 

Scoring 


Stnetly objective scoring presupposes the existence of precise 
juiU^ds or norms. Free drawings, like all products of crcatnc 
activity, do not permit establishment of rigorous norms. Tlie ac- 
curacj acliicsed in matters as subtle as these is, therefore, only 
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approximate, especially where the single variable is concerned. 
However, when a great number of variables are involved, the 
total scoring may attain surprising objectivity. For such to be 
the outcome, two conditions must be present: first, the things 
to be scored must be adequately defined; second, a means must 
be made available for mctJiodical and easy recoiding of the 
scores. TJie test provides botli of tJiese. 

The scoring occurs by means of a sjjecial scoring sheet (Table 
II) and uses a three-point scale. Scores are indicated by symbols 
(one X for every point) rather than by ciphers. This procedure 
is intended to reflect as directly as possible on the scoring sheet 
the constellation of characteristics contained in the drawings The 
distribution of the symbols over the scoring sheet thus creates 
a pattern of filled and blank areas wliich provides an immediate 
communication for the trained examiner. This abstract pattern 
is not intended as a substitute for the original product. It is only 
an aid for highlighting its cliaracteristics which, in tlie drawing, 
through intimate fusion with one another may be functionally ab- 
sorbed or enhanced thus tending to distort tlie interpretation. 
Another advantage of this procedure lies in tlie fact that, througli 
the eflfect of the spaces left open it provides, so to speak, a nega- 
tive of the product. This cleaily shows the characteristics not 
represented in the drawings. The absence of certain character- 
istics, though generally not as significant as their presence, is 
nevertheless a worthwhile aspect of the material, capable of 
clarifying and emphasizing the trends evidenced in the ma- 
terial. 

The Interpretation 

The total scores obtained by the variables appearing in the 
drawings aie then plotted in the interpretation blank (Table III) 
which is organized according to the relations found between the 
drawing vaiiables and the psychological variables here explored. 
The lesult of this opeiation is a curve called the personality pro- 
file. This cm vo is often mistaken for the final product of tlie test. 
Actually, it lepicsents ineiely a liist organization of tlie data, a 
typological piclme which must subsequently be individualized 
tluough a seiies of steps. First, the total scores making for the 
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The great variety of perceptions which the stimuli are able to 
elicit makes it apt to reflect very sensitively the changes which 
may occur in the subject under tlie influence of psychotherapy 
or any other significant learning. 
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THE MOST UJYPLEASAjYT COjYCEPT lEST 

A GIUPHIC PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUE FOR 
DIAGNOSTIC AND THERjIPEUTIC USE 

M. R. HAimowEn, Pii.D. 

INTRODVCTION 

Spitz (6) has iiecently stated that “the list of projective tech- 
niques grows longer daily.” While this may be considered psy- 
chological, if not poetic, license, theie is nonetheless some truth 
to the remark, One has only to look, for instance, at the long 
bibliography in Frank’s Projective Methods (1) to realize the 
numerous additions in this field since Fiank himself coined the 
term in 1938 to describe the Rorschach test and the Thematic 
Apperception Test. What justification is there in further adding 
to this ever-growing list? This must be the question which any 
experimenter asks himself before devising and advocating yet 
another projective method. 

For introducing to others a test which has proved of value 
to tliis writer over a two-year period, the reasons aie as follows: 
tlie test is extraordinarily quick and simple to administer; it can 
be handled and administered to large groups as easily as to a 
single individual; there is no scoring; classification can be instan- 
taneous; yet, like the handling of the Man-Woman Drawing, as 
described by Machover (5), a wealth of information can be 
gained in a short time. This test has proved of diagnostic value 
in many cases, and it has pioved useful in other cases for quickly 
eliciting the core or focus of the psychological disturbance. With 
all other drawing techniques, it belongs to that class of material 
which can be transmitted in the original and in its entirety to 
the therapist, so that he can have the actual data, over and above 
f3S5] 
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profile must be anal/Mcl. For instance, the total score for the out- 
going pole of the Emotion variable may be made up of scores 
for Animate Nature, Expanded Coverage, Curved Lines, and 
Casual Treatment. However, each of these variables also has a 
specific significance. Hence, two subjects having a total score 
of twenty for Outgoing Emotion may nevertheless be ver)' dif- 
erent, depending on whether the scores are represented mainly 
y the first two or by tlie latter t^vo of the above mentioned vari' 
ables, or by any other combination of same. 

The picture thus obtained must then be further differentiated 
by Onnbination with the data conveyed by the Stimulus Draw- 
ing Relation and the order of execution of the drawings. Finally, 
the data have to be interpreted as a funcHon of certain basic data 
sue i as e su jjects age, sex, level of education, or type of occu- 
pahon Blind diagnosis is, of course, feasible and may he of iu' 
purposes. In practice, however, I>ecause of 
as it llMr! r Proj-ecUve material such is not advisable 

C s rom tliL* validi^' and usefulness of the diagnosis- 
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SOME PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES 


Probably few diagnostic tools have tlie potentiality to provide 
the wealth of material yielded by projective drawings with so 
little expense of time and effort on the part of all involved. Econ- 
omy of application is probably this test’s most striking practical 
advantage, too. Indeed, the administration takes none of the 
e.xaminer’s time. As for the interpretation, the average time 
needed to process the results as described above is about one- 
half-hour, generally less. Moieover, short-cuts can be taken which 
may reduce the interpretation time to a few minutes. This is pos- 
sible especially where the examiner is familiar with the test. In 
such cases, a simple glance at the set of drawings is capable of 
conveying important infoimation. This amenability to rapid in- 
terpretation is particularly useful for purposes of screening or 
differential diagnosis where, instead of a full personality picture, 
only certain stjecific points need to be examined. 

Another asset of the test is tliat it lends itself without any 
change in instructions or scoring for application to groups as well 
as to individuals. Furthermore, the test has certain properties _ 
which makes it suitable for administration to a large variety of 
subjects. First, due to tlie fact that it was developed upon a nor- 
mal population, it is applicable in vocational guidance, selection, 
and other instances where a normal population is tested. This 
suitability for a large population is also furthered by the nature 
of the blank, which due to its "neutral” character does not tend 
to tlireaten tire subject. It does not arouse’ his anxiety by the 
strangeness of its appearance, diagnostic transparence, or by e 
“cliildishness” of tire tasks to be performed. This may explain to 
some extent the favorable response which the material generally 
elicits from adults as well as from children. (The test was ap 
phed to a considerable number of children, taken in ^oups 
ing from kindergarten tlirough tlie sixth grade, and reve e a 
surprising receptivity on the part of these young subjects, t was 
idso administered to a number of psychiatric patients w o pro 


duced hidily characteiistic drawings.) 

Finally, Lcause of tlie precise and differentiated nature of 
its material, tlie test is particularly suited for researc purpos 
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the psychologi-st’s cominents and evaluation. In this connection 
we liave made a point of taking carbon copies of all drawings in 
our testing interview and relating our evaluative comments to 
these illustrations. Finally, such material can be used with the 
patient as an objective point of departure in therapy and can 
be used for comparative purposes at various stages. A descrip- 
tion of this method, called Projective Counseling, ax>poars clse- 
where(2, 3). 


MATERIALS 

This chapter deals with the accumulated experience gained 
from the study of 500 cases on whom psychiatric opinion was 
available and to whom a full battery of already established psy- 
chological tcchnifxucs was also administered. Each of the oOO 
patients studied received the Wechslcr-Bellevue, the Rorscliach 
Test, the Man-Woman Drawings, the Szondi Test, and in many 
cases independent evaluation of handwriting by an expert graph- 
ologist. In this instance our aim is to make the technique and 
procedure available to otliers and to make suggestions in view 
of our present findings. 
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ing one group to certain controlled variables to which he does 
not submit die odiers. TJiere is a grave danger, iiowever, that, 
in order to find “controls” for experimental clinical projects, the 
too academically trained psychologist will consider all tliose not 
in his particular clinic or hospital or not referred to him for 
examination as “normal persons” oi persons without psycho- 
logical difficulties. 

There are many pitfalls and fallacies involved here, however. 
If one takes as “contiols” an unselected group of individuals and 
contrasts them with the particular patient group undei study, 
one may well find, on more exhaustive scrutiny, that among the 
“controls” are persons who also have souglit or are seeking expert 
psychiatric aid elsewhere. There are individuals who have suc- 
cessfully completed or are undergoing an analysis. Into which 
group do these peisons fall? Do they then cease to be “normals?” 
Are they to be classified as “normals” when they take the test 
under some conditions and “abnoimals” when they take it under 
others? It is not necessary to belabor the point, provided that a 
warning and explanation are conveyed. And while certain dif- 
ferences between our especially refened group and our random 
sample group exist, the test is not advocated for screening the 
normal from the abnormal, the adjusted from the maladjusted, 
but rather to highlight the type and extent of a given psycho- 
logical problem and its manner of expressing itself, this latter 
providing a clue to otlier, inter-related psychological processes in 
all persons. 

Instructions for Administration 

To the individuals to whom this test was given, the instiuc- 
tions were always as follows; “Wliat is the Most Unpleasant 
Thing that you can think of?” or, alternatively, “I want you to 
think of the Most Unpleasant Thing that you can imagine.” Then, 
after a slight pause, the examiner continues, “And now I want 
you to draw it for me,” and at this point he hands the subject a 
drawing pad and a pencil. He then adds tlie further instructions, 
“You can draw it iii actuality, schematically, or symbolically, 
whichever you please.” When the subject returns his drawing, 
he is asked to describe it and give free associations to it. 
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The paper used in all cases was standard 8hi inch by 11 inch. 
A carbon underneath provided a second copy and also gave inter- 
esting clues as to pressure, erasing, and shading. Originally we 
also asked for a drawing of tlie Most Pleasant Concept, but found 
in this instance much more trivial, banal, and stereotyped expres- 
sions which rarely, if ever, provided important information. 


RESULTS 

Reactions of the Subject to the Test Instructions 

We may estimate the subjects readiness to respond on a sLx 
point scale. 


1. The subject immediately takes the pencil, looks at the 
examiner in a somewhat accusing or penetrating fashion, and 
promptly draws some idea, concept, or object, as if, by the ques- 
tion, the examiner had triggered a response which was waiting 
for the word **go.” Tliis over-speedy reaction is frequently ac- 
companied by a spoken or gestured question on the part of tlie 
patient, How did you know I had this unpleasant thought? 
The graphic products of persons who respond in this way are 
frequently of a symbolic type, epitomizing a state of mind or 
psychological experience (see Figures 4, 5, and 6). 

'fyp® 2 may be considered the **average-speedy** type in 
the sense that tlie subject ponders for a few seconds, as though 
surveying a series of possible alternative answers, tlien without 
ado or conflict, he records his decision, sometimes with some slight 
apologetic comment that, although he cannot draw well, it will 
be seen what it is that he is attempting. This type of reaction cor- 
relates highly with what have been determined as “popular” 
answers in this test (see Figure 1). 

, response may bo called the “average- 

slow. This IS similar to Type 2 except that the subject is more 
hesitant m making his decision; he puts up a greater barrage of 
defense m terns of Iiis inability to draw satisfactorily. Frequently 
the lines of die drawings are tentative here. The subject requires 
reassurance in order to continue. 


4. fleac ion Type 4 may be described as slow and disturbed. 
Here the subject knows what specific and personally oriented ex- 
pcncnce lie wishes to portray, but finds its portrayal so disturbing 
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that he cannot bring himself to commit it to paper. Repeated 
reassurances are necessary, and much encouragement is useful. 

5. Tins type of delay reaches its extreme at a point where 
tliere is refusal to commit the highly disturbing idea to paper. 
Of our series of 500 c;ises we found several persons who were un- 
able to complete or continue the test despite all help and pressure. 
In one instance a moment of panic-like anxiety was evoked. Con- 
cerning the nature of this, an interesting account was given the 
following day by the patient to his therapist. 

6. Reaction Type 6 is failure, but of a different order. The 
individual here literally “cannot think of anytliing unpleasant,” 
and despite encouragement and finally such suggestive questions 
as, “Are there really no unpleasant things in the world?” cannot 
bring himself to enter into the test situation. 

No statistics arc available at this writing on the distribution 
of our 500 subjects, since these various types of reactions emerged 
slowly in the experimenters mind in the course of the work with 
the test. However, one or two generalizations are in order. The 
more normal, or let us say the performance of persons who are 
less seriously disturbed (when correlated with other test findings 
and psychiatric evaluation), correlate with Reactions 2 and 3. 
A certain amount of hesitation, a laughing comment on inability 
to draw with, nonetheless, a courageous attempt to confonn to 
the test instructions, would seem to equate with a minimum of 
psychological disturbance at the time of the testing. This is also 
brought out in the study of random groups in which this is un- 
questionably the prevailing reaction. 

On the other hand, instantaneous portrayal of an idea which 
seems to have been waiting for expression, extreme reluctance 
to portray an idea because it is too disturbing, the inability to 
find anytliing unpleasant in the world— these have correlated 
with more seriously disturbed individuals when, again, they have 
been appraised by the total test battery or by psychiatric evalu- 
ation. 

Content; The Subject Matter of the Most Unpleasant 
Concept 

What does the subject draw in this test situation? Do we find 
500 different ideas of unpleasantness? By no means. Are tliere 
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REIATIHG TO SEX 




THE UNPIEASANT WITHIN 


DEATH PAIN 

SymboUc Slates of Mind, 


The Atomic Bomb, Wor, 

Loneliness, Penl>up Feel* 


Cruelly of Aggressor 

Ings, Phobios, Bizarre 


Notions 

Fantosies, Dreoms 


ILLNESS 


THE UNPIEASANT WITHOUT 
Small Animal*, Fecal MoHer, 
Vom!», Specific Person*, 
Lost of Objects 




Evasion Through the 
Trivol, 

Displacement 

Oitsociolien 

Failure 


types of answers which can be considered as “popular/* psycho- 
logically neutral, relating to an unbiased and somewhat objective 
appraisal of the unpleasant? It would seem so. We have at- 
tempted to bring an initial stale of order to our findings by intro- 
ducing five major divisions or classifications of our material, witl* 
various subdivisions. We will deal first with a discussion of the 
major groupings and then consider the subheadings in detail- 
As a starting point, the following diagram may be considered as 
showing graphically the different “directions” in which the un- 
pleasant may lie. 


We may start from a neutral central area which is highly 
realistic, impersonal, logical, and universal, I have called this 
area; “War, the Atomic Bomb, or Cruelty of Aggressor Nations/' 
t IS impossi le to quarrel with the legitimacy of this area as a 
Most Unpleasant Concept. Moreover, it svill be noticed that in 
this instance tlie word "unpleasant" has been e.xpanded to » 
maximum capacity to mean “terrifying.” "terrible," and “terrible 
any. Ve have put as an outer ring to this neutral area those 
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clrawingb which represent cleatli, pain, or illness. While one can- 
not quarrel witli the legitimacy of the unpleasantness of a violent 
death, nonetlieless this group has a little less of the universality 
of the first gioup in that the individual is concerned with his own 
death rather than the death of many, or he is concerned with 
the death of someone close to him.‘ 

A further look at the diagram shows that, on tlie arrow to 
the left, there is a large group of answers which may be consid- 
ered as The Unpleasant Within. Here all objectivity and univer- 
sality are lost, and the individual is concerned with his own 
particular psychological “hell.*’ I have grouped here symbolic 
portrayal of states of mind, bizarre fantasies, recurrent dreams, 
expressions of phobias, etc. 

Tho arrow to the right in the diagram points to tlie Unpleasant 
as Located Outward but now attached to some specific and defi- 
nitely non-world-shakiiig event Again, there are grades of legiti- 
macy here, the house on fire having greater validity, one might 
say, tlian a small bug to harbor or contain human distress and 
misery. Diagrammatically represented as going in a different di- 
rection from the “neutral area” we have listed such examples as 
“Evasion through the Trivial, Displacement, Dissociation, and 
Failure.” And, in yet another direction, “the Unpleasant Located 
in Sex.” 

A comparable diagram drawn for the control subjects would 
show no drawings which could be classified as “relating to sex,” 
no displacement or dissociation, and no failuies. The Unpleasant 
Within, though represented in teims of loneliness and phobias, 
is less frequently given than with persons seeking help for their 
difficulties, and bizaiTe fantasies are minimal. The majority of 
responses, therefoie, for the “normar groups are distributed be- 
tween the central block and the Unpleasant Without. “Popular” 
resiionses may be found for specific gioups. Tims, as indicated 
elsewhere (4) a group of patients with multiple sclerosis showed 

^ It should be noted that merely to consider the'e concepts as the “popular” 
does not mean that m each and e\ery case specific and interesting associations 
winch may be vitally relevant to the psychological problem may not be ehcited 
We are using ting block of associations merely as a starUng point to contrast othci 
types of reactions 



TABLE I 

Classihcatios of UtACTiON!. ON ‘Tiie Most Uspllasast CosctiT 
OF 500 Casls UNDEnroLsc Ps^cHcmiuiApy 


Classificalion Remarks _ 

War, the atomic bomb, or Characteristic responses of ‘ better ptRonahty inte- 
cruelty as expressed by gration" as reflected in tlie Rorschach 
aggressor nations distortion of Uiouglit processes as reflected m ^ 

Simdaribcs te*t of l!>e Weehslcr-Bellevue In toe 
case of the majority, drawn soniewliat crudely ou 
realistically, does not correlate with the ps>ciuatnc 
evaluation of borderhne psychosis 


Death 
By plane 
By mownmg 
By hanging 
By gas^g 

Dcaih of a specific person 
Coffin as symbol 
By automobile accident 


Associations here arc much less neutral and uoiverMl 
than to the above Among this group ® 

drawings of eitrcmcly disturbed persons, as well as 
tliosc with less acute problems 


Pam and illness Given by individuals with actual, distressmg 

symptoms and pains (te, from Bocch sarand; y/ 
conversion hysterics, hypochondriacal individuals- 
Apparently ot do diagnostic value 


The Unpleasant Wuhtn 

Symbolic portrayal of a A highly significant and inlexesting group correlating 
stale or mmd closely wiUi borderhne psychosis, distortion 0| 

thought processes on the Wcchsler-Bellevue, 
bizarre concepts on the Rorscliach. Not found in 
the “controT group 

Loneliness Often symbolically expressed and therefore, m a sense. 

a subgroup of the above However, there is less or 
the bizarre quality to the drawings and such le* 
sponscs are found in x>ersons other than borderline 
cases 


Bizarre fantasies and 
dreams 


Psychological imprisoa- 
ment 


Being awalcned 


Phobias 


Very ipccdic personal ex- 
periences 


Again, some similarity witJi the symbohe poitrayal 
a state of nund Often extremely revealing in m® 
uncovermg of cnicial matenal Closely related to 
the type of free association which may be 
to original or bizarre answers on the Rorschach Te>t 

Tile extraordinary uniformity of this espenenc® can 
l>e iten in Figure 13, where five of the six cases are 
illustrated 

This rather interesting subgroup appeared m case* 
vvh re other test mulcnal and clinical findings m 
dicate-d withdrawal tendencies. 

Crmmon phobias, such as fear of high places fear of 
enclowxe in a small space, etc are given- We 
mclud^ lierc also, supcTscnsitivily as expressed m 
fear of disapproval reUecteJ in facial expression 

Usually highly traumatic cxpencnccs, in tlircc of ^ 
cases Uie incident was rcpresM.-d until time of e*" 
amirution (see Summary and Conclusions, Para' 
grapli 1 ) ^ 
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Table I (Concluded) 


ClassxficaUon 

Feir of aggression Fear 
of results of agrression 
( torture, mutilation ) 
Aggression towards 
children 


The small anunal as 
scapegoat 


A house on fire (a house 
isordered) 


Specific persons 


Fecal matter and vomit 

Loss of objects^ and hd” 
ure to achieve desired 
ends or objects 


Sex Organs — ^The concept 
of homosexuahty 


In Uie extremely trivial. 
In the vveatlicr. 
Through complete dis- 
sociation Through dis- 
placement 


Remarks 

Of particular interest is the subgroup ‘Aggression to- 
ward children,” given by five women and relatmg 
to their onn children In one instance a fascimtnig 
slip of the pen occurred in the written description 
Subject spoke of the fear of kilhng her child which 
would ‘completely accomplish me I mean, ruin 
me ” 

The Vtipleasant Outitard 

Almost inv iriably a neurotic and frequently a speci 
fically sexual problem was found to exist in persons 
who selected die ammal as die Most Un^casant 
Concept SniLes were given most frequently with 
bugs and spiders in second place In die one in- 
slance xvbtre ilio atvvnval concept was contaww 
nated,” i e , a spider which had a human expression 
and was part human, the patient was known to 
have liad several schizophrenic episodes. 

A house on fire bears a close relationship clinically to 
the diagnosis of hysteria It was given exclusively 
by women On the otlicr hand, tlie two patients 
whose concept was a house disordered were border 
line cases 

Usually the problem m tlus case was verv close to die 
surface— *mtcnse antagonism against tiie mother or 
mother ui-hw was expressed in this way One de 
pressed individual showed herself as the specific 
person A deteriorated organic case drew Hitler 


The Unpleasant as Sex 

Castration fears were exemplified frenucntlj' by dmw- 
mgs of mdivaduals who had ‘lost hmbs' (see Fig- 
ure 12). Overt expressions of die idea of homo- 
sexuality were given m two cases There was evi- 
dence of severe psychological disturbance m boUi 
cases 

The Unpleasant Evaded 

Of particular interest arc tliose cases wiucli we have 
called "dissociation” where the iiidividuil is quite 
unaware of why ho drew what ho did For exam- 
ple, a forest, or the moon and a hedge, were not 
unpleasant to tlio individuals toiiccnicd, yit they 
drew them witliout any fechng lliat they were not 
complying wiUi the tist inslnitlmns Hy di'placo- 
niciit’ intJn the dehberiU* portrayal of in ol>- 
itct which earned some of the characteristics of 
the idea the mdivulual was afraid to jiortray. Tims, 
for example, rtic dead Fish, unpUasant betauso of 
Its smell, W the real object, the moUier s menstrual 
pads and ihcir sintU 
Fuifun; 


Idea too disturbing to 
convey. ‘TliLro is noth- 
ing unpleasant” 
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a marked tendency to list the dcatli of their nearest or closest 
relative as their Most Unpleasant Conce]^t. 

Having diagrammed tlie “direction” in which the unpleasant 
may lie, a more detailed breakdown of the findings is presented 
in Table I. 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 

The illustrations which follow have been selected as express- 
ing as well as possible the material epitomized in the above 
tables. Needless to say, it has been possible to reproduce only a 
fraction of those which would have made the reading of this 
chapter more interesting. Moreover, in making our reproduc- 
tions as simple line drawings, we have lost a great deal of the 
interesting variation of shading and quality of line. 


THE MOST UNPLEASANT CONCEPT IN 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 

During the past five years a new form of psychotlierapy* de- 
scribed as Projective Counseling (2, 3) has been developed. Tliis 
method uses the patient’s own productions on the projective tests 
as material comparable to dreams or free association — materialj 
that is, which gives a direct clue to the patient's problems, anxie- 
ties and unacceptable attitudes. This material may, at the correct 
time and in various ways, be used by the therapist to give tlie 
patient insight. 

The Most Unpleasant Concept has proved of value witliin tins 
framework. Sometimes a single drawing may be presented to 
the patient at successhe stages and free associations asked for. 
Sometimes the patient may be asked to redraw his most un- 
pleasant idea, and the changes and tlie concepts can be utilized 
advantageously. Sometimes the drawing may, in and of itself, 
trigger ^sociations which sharpen tlie patient's awareness of 


r,f ^ interest here wliere the patient, a girl 

ven ve, rew a hearse on tlurteen successive occasions. To 
wUi, the explanaUons or associaUons for this drawing were 
cntnel) trnial ones, for instance, that she Iiad driven behind one 
Nvhen c-oming to her anal>tic session; or tliat she hved not so far 
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from an undei taker’s office There were associations to tlie effect 
that some station wagons looked like hearses, until finally, de- 
fenses gave way, and key material was suddenly given and ac- 
cepted by the patient As subsequently developed, most of the 
patient’s difficulties lay m her inability to face tlie fact tliat she 
was afraid her mother’s death was due to her having left sleeping 
pills within her motlier’s reacli Her final association to the hearse 
was, of course, that this was tiie hearse that had taken her mother 
to tlie funeral 

A more dramatic series of associabons, given promptly when 
the patient was first confionted with her original drawings, came 



I tgurc X 

Showing in imagmalwc prescnlition of war and Uic alomic bomb b> i giflcd 
13 > car-old girl 
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Figure 2 

A s>mboUc representation of war and the atomic bomb drawn by a person 
witii an acute sexual problem 

from an exceedingly gifted woman who had been literally im 
pnsoned in her apartment for over a year, due to her terror of 
stepping on feces were she to \enlure into the street Even wthin 
her apartment her enbre life was spent preventing possible con 
taminabon from dirt, and many hours of each day were spent m 
frenzied scrubbing of herself and the furniture 

Tlie pabent had drawn what is reproduced m Figure 16 and 
had described it as being simultaneously feces, a penis and the 
figure of a woman In Uie therapeutic approach it was decided 
to confront her directly with this confusion, and she was asked to 
discuss her production in the light of the quesbon of what it 
could mean when one and the same thing could symbolize or he 
tliese tliree different things 

suggesbon tliat she discuss her drawings was prefaced 
y ^ important explanation — that her capacity for this t>pe of 
p-mbolizing indicated her artistic ability— and further that she 
Iiad tiic type of mental eqiupment demonstr ited by many gifted 
artists and imaginaUve individuals In tins way the* depleted ego 
ok tlic pabent was slrongl\ reinforced by tins “authontabvc'’ m 
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formation derived from her showing on the test as a whole. Sub- 
sequently the patient and therapist referred humorously to her 
“creative unconscious,” that part of her willing to give clues 
around which therapy could proceed. 

The patient had three immediate memories on being asked to 
react to her own drawing, memories which showed the lack of 
adequate boundary lines or demarcations in her experience. She 
produced three scenes from her past life which were discussed 
and developed: She first thought of herself as a small child who 



Drawings of snakes, bugs and octopi, showing neurotic preoccupation with 
the Unpleasant Without. Fig. 3a. Introduction of a bizarre feature in a 
borderhne case “Rat eahng a baby's face.” 
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Figure 4 

Sj-mbobc portra>'al of a mental state representing psychological isolation (the 
Unpleasant Wilhm). 


been left with a boy baby sitter. During this penod she had 
been subjected to his attempts to get his perns m her mouth 
* ^ surpnsed rather than afraid, as he approached her from 

^ remembrance w'as that she saw feces hanging do\vn 

and about to drop onto her face Ihere was, therefore, a pcnis- 
tcc^ confusion, a combinabon of disgust and fear. 

Her st^nd memory related to the day on which her present 
terror of feces m adult life liad suddenly started. She had been 
waiking on Uie street ^vith her husband who had inadvertently 
st^p on cces She had taken off his shoe to clean it, when 
ey la retunicd home, and had from that moment become a 
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prey to the nightmare of terror and contamination in wliich she 
now lived. She furtlier remembered that it was on tliis same day 
that she had discovered that her husband had been unfaithful, and 
tliat as she had seen him about to step on the dirt the idea of 
squashing or stepping on his penis had entered into her mind. 
Thus she readily acknowledged and exemplified the lack of bound- 
aries between tlie feces and penis concept. 



Figure 5 

Drawings of "soft, clutcliiiig, Icinng shadow” epitomizing fear to tlie person. 
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Figure 6 

Drawings symbolically portraying tension and confusion. 


Discussion of why feces and a penis could nonetheless also be a 
womans body evohed considerable anxiety. Before tlie patient 
could (Xintinue with the associaUons that came to her mind she 
needed considerable reassuring, again witll reference to the au- 
thontaUve statement of what the test had shown. As subsequently 
became quite clear, die patients extreme an.xiety centered on her 
own unreoignized homosexual trends and her disgust at her own 
liody for her actixe sexual longings. At diis point she needed con- 
stant reassurance that “she was not a Lesbian," and that "die 
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tests did not show she was a Lesbian ” When reassured she was 
able to produce the final memory which she felt tlie drawngs had 
evoked, namely, the confusion between the pleasure which she 
experienced on certain occasions at the arousal of pleasant feelings 
from the touch of a \\omins bodv and her own heightened guilt 
and disturbance at what such feelings might mean She related a 
memory of her older sister lying on top of her and moving in 
such a way as to “produce a warm, comfortable feeling” At the 
same tune she had the child’s fear that a grownup would enter 



Figure 7 

Drawing classified as portraying *1 symbolic state of mmd 
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and discover her in this masturbatory play. A second coniparai)le 
experience in later life related to Ae guilt associated with the 
pleasurable feelings following the touch of a woman friend's hand. 

These associations were the start of therapeutic sessions m 
which tlie patient brought to light much relevant and insightful 
material. Projective counseling in this case was an adjunct tlier- 
apy or, one miglit say, ran a parallel course to the patient’s being 
independently treated by hypnosis by Dr. Lewis Wolberg. At tlic 
time of ^vriting this patient has been able to go out of her apart- 
ment. Tlierc is, in fact, a startling and dramatic improvement. 


SUMit^\RY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A new five-minute projective device called “The Most 
pleasant Concept Test” is described. Based on a qualitative analy 
sis of the results obtained from 500 subjects undergoing ps>cho- 
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tlieiapy, a tejitative classification is outlined showing the basic 
types of concepts poitiayed in tins collection of drawings. It is 
concluded that this test would make a valuable addition to a 
diagnostic personality appraisal battery for the following reasons; 

1. This procedure, when imbedded in a series of other pro- 
jective techniques which are less direct, has the interesting effect 
of shock or surpiise. Frequently, completely forgotten experi- 
ences are recoveied and lecorded, to the subject’s own surprise. 
For example, an early memoiy of incestuous relations with a 
parent was an unexpected psycliological discovery in the sense 
that it had been completely repressed for a long period. Draw- 
ing two people in bed, the individual suddenly stated, “Oh, 
that is me and my fatherl” 

2. This test allows a deeper insight to be gained from answers 
given to some of the other pio/ective techniques. For example, 
a subject who gave a highly unusual answer to the butterfly on 



Figure 9 

This drawing was described by tlie subject as follows* "DisiiUegration of 
tlio personality — loss of sclfliood. Would mean loss of vision. The head withm 
Uie circle signifies recession — more than recession — submersion of conscious- 
ness, of sensation, of feeling Limbs, Iielter shelter and any u luch-« ay signi- 
fies destruction of purpose and dircebon, cvccntnc to tlie drelo to show 
existence of movement and contact, but indiscnminalc and uncoonhnated 
movement, and bbnd, unfeeling contact.” 
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Card III of the Rorschach, namely, “t^vo doors at the end of ^ 
long corridor,” made a very similar drawing in the Unpleasant 
Concept Test, but added two prison cells at the near ends of the 
corridor in which he and a friend were incarcerated. Associations 
to tliis were luglily revealing in terms of guilt in connection with 
homosexual activities. 
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3 The portrayal of bizarre fantasies seems, m some instances, 
to provide relief to the indnidual concerned It is somehow a 
sharing of a state of mind which has eluded description Now 
both the examiner (in his lole of theiapist) and the patient can 
refer objectively to “my state of tension ” 

4 Progress in therapy is most interestingly levealed in longi- 
tudinal sections as the individual passes from one buried un- 



Figures 11 and 12 

Drawing representing the phantasy ‘tlie eyes of God m which are reflected 
tlie burning of souls in hellfire ” 

Drawing representing tlie paranoid idea of “others I luglung at mo and rush- 
ing my downfall " 
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Figure 13 

DraNvmgs portrajing the state of mind called “psychological impnsonmpt-” 
Drawing C, reflecting early schizophrenia, represents “an ice cube in which 
am imprisoned, unable to reach my children." Drawing D was drawn by ^ 
man who had defrauded the government of over one million dollars in taxes. 


pleasant experience to another. In connection with tliis, the test 
frequently foreshadow material which is subsequently 
brought to life. 

5. One of the advantages of tliis test is its diagnostic value- 
• ^ onr point of view in regard to “diagnosis” is that it 

IS the least important part of the contribution of the projective 
tec niques. Nonetlieless there are certain cases where an under- 
lying schizophrenic process must be coafirmed or ruled out before 
turther treatment can be decided upon. Inclusion of this test in 
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the battery has, we feel, strongly reinforced our objective evi- 
dence m such cases We refei here to the symbolic portrayal of 
states of mind as reinforcing the " borderline” diagnosis and, con 
versely, to the “small animar drawings as consistent with the 
neurotic picture 



Figure 14 

Drawing representing fears of vanous forms of aggression Drawing B by a 
girl terrified by her own homosexual desires drawing C by a latent homo 
sexual, drawing D by a patient rated by his therapist as tlie most maso 
chistic person I have ever treated, who accepted unbelievable liumibations 
from his wife and considered tlie Most Unpleasant Thing to be a Woman 
ittaclang a man (note the enormous index finger, possibly a phalbc symbol 
on the woman) 
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Figure 15 

DnHvmgs portraying unpleasant mutilatron enneepts related to 
uabty Drawing A rs an os ert expression, sshile B and C reflect the re^‘“‘ 
occurrence of castration fears shown by persons lacking an arm or leg 
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CHAPTER 17 


RECEjXT YARIATIOjXS of the projective 
DRA WING TECHNIQUES 

E^tA'JUEL F Hammer, Ph D 

One index of the positive reception of a new clinical tool is 
the pilethora of modifications which spring up around it The 
previous chapters have devoted themselves to a presentation 
of the major projective drawing tools, the present chaptei is de 
voted to a description of recent modifications, the merit of which 
only time, usage, and further experimentation can prove 

DRAW A FAMILY 

The technique of least recent vintage of those treated m this 
chapter is the Draw A-Family procedure This drawing approach 
consists of giving the subject pencil and paper and merely askmg 
him to draw a family The technique sprang up so rapidly and 
gamed such quick popularity among cluncians, via word of 
mouth, that its authorship is undetermined Various people in 
different geographic regions have been given credit for innovat- 
mg the techinque, but priority has not yet been established Per- 
haps, like many worthwhile inventions, it sprang up sunultane 
ously ui the mmds of different people 

This teclunque is most popular m its use with children, where 
a determination of the essential relationship to one s parents and 
siblings IS of prime importance A child who feels that he is the 
favorite cluld will draw Inmself quite differently m a family con- 
stellation tlian wiU the child who feels neglected, rejected, or 
hungering for attention 

At times, children will omit their brothers and sisters ffoin 
tlie depicted family Children who do tins have invariably been 
found to suffer acutely from siblmg rivalry They attempt sym- 
1391 ] 
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Figure 1 


bolicaliy to eliminate the disturbing competition by not draw- 
ing such competitive figures into the family unit. 

The size of tlie various figures is perhaps tire most important 
variable gained from the draw-a-family procedure. For example, 
an exaggerated depiction of a huge moAer-figure in these draw- 
ings (when the mother is actually not the taller parent) suggests 
a dominating, matriarchal figure; if the fatlrer is represented as 
an insignificant small figure, hardly larger than tlie children, it 
implies tliat his status is perceived as barely exceeding that of 
theirs. 

It is not by accident that a six-year-old boy draws himself 
and his three-month-old sibling Uie same size. The subject feeh 
that the baby is strong competition and endangers his hitherto 
exclusive position in tlie family. \Vhen he draws a family, the 
child may draw' himself verj' near his mother, or he may pot 
tile rest of the family together m a group and himself apart, 
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giving clear expression lo his feelings of painful rejection and 
isolation. 

Figure 1 \v;is drawn by a twelve-year-old child, a neiglibor 
of the writer’s. This illustration of a relatively healthy response 
to the draw-a-fainily request, may serve iis a base line against 
which to view the later clinical illustrations. The subject is an 
only child and represents himself as such in the drawing. The 
size of his own figuie and its apparent age aie appiopriate, as is 
the size of both parental figures. A picture of contentment and 
activity is conveyed, although some detachment— and this paral- 
lels the writer’s observation of the subject’s family— is evident in 
the representation. Each person is engaged m some isolated ac- 
tivity, rather than interacting with the others. 

The mild suggestion of emotional distance between family 
members might focus itself into sharper perspective if the draw- 
ing is compared to Figure 2. Figure 2 conveys a feeling of closer 
family interaction and solidarity. This is reflected not only in the 
greater closeness between the positions of the various figures. 



Figure 2 
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Figure 3 

but also in the fact that each is not absorbed in his ouTi activity* 
The only deviant depiction in this essentially positive picture, is 
the massive immaturity of the subject expressed by his neea ^ 
label the child in the mother's arms as himself. The subject, at 
tlie time of testing, was twenty-six years of age. Thus, regressn 
needs to be back in his mother's protective arms defines, an 
limits, his present adjustment. The subject was referred because 
of his alcoholism. He apparently leaned on alcohol as he na 
learned to lean upon his mother, in a flight away from assertive 
matunty. The oral needs implied by his alcoholism are consistent 
with his strong dependency needs reflected m his Dravv-A-Famiiy 
response. 

In sharp contrast to Figures 1 and 2, Figure 3 reflects intense 
feelings of withdrawal from family interaction. The picture 
drawn by a forty-two-year-old male, who had retreated 
mterpersonal contact into a schizoid shell. This absence of ernU' 
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tional exchange within the family setting is cle >rl 


in liis depiction of the fonr family members 


"■epresented 


corner of the page, not even sharing the same plane Tl 
sketched four individual people rather than four n T 
integrated setting. The self-ahsorbed quality reflected "l 
which are mere empty sockets without a pupil with \ V i 
outward at others, reinforce the sehizoid implications of' 
tient’s retreat as conveyed by his Draw-A-Faniily res ° 
acute feelings of insufficiency and inadequacy conve' Tu 
flimsy arms and legs, and most paiticularly by the 
fingers, may explain pait of the subject’s need to find 

tl.„ — l,.t — .. ...Itl.U — ...1 — .1 .. ^ 


iiity in the solutions of withdrawal and isolation. 


some 


se- 



Figure 1 
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Figure 5 

Other elements of interest to the clinician employing tli® 
Draw-A-Family procedure are whether or not the subject in- 
eludes himself in the picture (as an index of his own feelings 
of belonging), draws one parent with a stern or forbidding facial 
expression and the other with a kindly one, or puts-as one subject 
recently did-a tree between his father and himself but has the 
mother figure standing close by on the subject s side of the tree. 

One eleven-year-old boy, with intense feelings of rejection, 
drew a family of Martians, as if to reflect his firm conviction that 
only in so distant a place could he expect family closeness and 
interaction. Along with his laqjectation that acceptance and 
family closeness could not be achieved in this world, the subject 
also, of course, reflected his tendency to seek gratification in 
fantasy. His escape into fantasy was the only solution left him 
for his aching hunger for emotional wanntli and interpersonal 
relations. 
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Thus, tile Draw-A-Family procedure has been found to be 
the projective drawing parallel of the TAT. It is particularly 
useful where the clinician is interested in the patient s perception 
of himself in the family and/or his perception of his relation- 
ship to parental and sibling figures, and it is generally maximally 
rewarding for the short time expenditure involved. 

DRAWA-PERSON-INTHE-RAIN 

The use of the Draw-A-Person-In-The-Rain modification has 
also been spread by word of mouth, and so far as the writer is 
aware has not been written up in any publication. This proce- 
dure, like the Draw-A-Family request, is a simple one. The sub- 
ject is merely asked to draw a person in the rain. 

Credit for this innovation has been ascribed by some to Ar- 
nold Abrams and by others to Abraham Amchin. Again, it may 
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Figure 6 
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Figure 7 

be d case of a fruitful idea occurring simultaneously to more than 
one person 

The Dra\v-A-Person-In-The-Rain device attempts to get 
picture of the body image under conditions of unpleasant en- 
vironmental stress, as represeiUc'd by the ram, and this drawing 
frequently provides useful information when compared to tlie 
subjects drawing of a person in the \IacIiover technique 
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Figures 4 and 5, both drawn by normal subjects (the first 
by a fourteen-year-old male and the second by an adult male), 
are presented to afford a base line from which to judge the de- 
viations in the drawing of the clinical population later presented. 

By contrast, the Person-in-the-Rain offered in Figure 6 can 
be seen to depict a subject somewhat more prone than the two 
previous subjects to employ withdrawal as a characteiistic re- 
action to environmental stiess. Undei the stimuli of the stressful 
situation, the subject withdraws relatively more within his um- 
brella, pulling it down around him as a protective shield. From 
this, then, we may deduce that this subject is more likely to 
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Figure 8 
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Figure 9 

withdraw from adverse conditions than are the two subjects who 
drew Figures 4 and 5. This interpretive deduction was sup* 
ported by his Rorschach protocol which was replete with content 
such as “turtles,” “caves,” and the classical “ostrich” (the tradi- 
tional symbol of a creature who handles frightening situations 
by witlidrawal rather than fight or active flight). 

The drawing of a person in the rain shown in Figure 7 illos- 
trates a reaction suggesting feelings of being under the heaviest 
of environmental stress conditions. The subject literally presents 
a downpour as a reflection of his own felt situation in an unhappy 
and pressurizing environment. The drawn person is relatively loss 
well defended against the environmental pressures than were 
the preceding persons drawn. He has neither rainhat nor um- 
brella to ward off the unpleasant aspects of the environment, 
and he stands with hair pasted down around his face and with the 
rain beating upon his bare head. 

This drawing was obtained from a subject who entered ther- 
apy shortly after a series of traumas had occurred. Within a 
period of two years, this thirty-two year-old male’s mother died. 
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his business failed and his wife left him. The environment is 
painted by this subject, as dousing him heavily in unwelcomed, 
unpleasant atmospheric conditions. His only recourse, as he sees 
it, is to stand there in unprotected fashion and take it. 

Figure 8 was drawn by a latent schizophrenic girl of twenty- 
three. Under conditions symbolizing environmental stress, she 
reacts with a loss of identity and a blurring of the boundary be- 
tween herself and the outei world. A hint of hei feelings of de- 
personalization is caught and reflected by the Diaw-A-Person- 
In-The-Rain technique, and emphasized by her spontaneous com- 
ment that the figure is neither male nor female, but “sexless.” 




Figure 10 
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Figure 11 

As examples of a reaction at the other end of the stress con- 
tinuum, it is of interest to note Figures 9 and 10, draNvn by sub- 
jects in the terminal stages of therapy. Figure 9 was drawn by 
an adolescent boy who had been in psychotherapeutic collabora- 
tion with the ^vTite^ for approximately a year and a half, and Fig- 
ure 10 by a twenty-five-year-old male who was in the terminal 
stage of a two-year therapy span Both reflect buoyant and cheer- 
ful feelings along with the view that the gloomy and unhappy 
period of tlieir adjustment is commg to a close. In Figure 9 
the drawn person already folds the umbrella, for just a few drops 
of rain are felt to remain in his life situation. Figure 10 depicts 
a rainbow in the background as if the amount of envu-onmental 
stress that remains is analogous only to, in tlie patients words, 
“a summer shower.” And this, he feels, can be enjoyed ratlier 
than felt as something to flee from or against which to protect 
oneself. 

Another subject drew both Figures 11 and 12, the former in 
response to the request, “Please draw a person,” and the latter in 
response to the request. Please draw a person in the rain. ^ 
comparison of the two fibres shows that a paranoid-toned dis- 
position is brouglit to view' only m tlie latter drawing, in response 
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to a stimuli suggesting conditions of environmental stress. The 
implications of the over-alert Iiypervigilant ears which stand up 
in Figure 12 would not have been deduced from the Draw-A- 
Person procedure alone. Thus, we get a representative picture of 
the subject's response to “non-stress" and to “stress" conditions. It 
is the integration of the two reactive tendencies that describe the 
latency of the patient’s paranoid elements, in that tlie pathology 
does not become evident in the “non-stress" condition but only in 
the “stress” condition. 

Figures 13 and 14 were drawn by a man incarcerated for 
armed robbery. Under the stimuli representing stress, the in- 
adequacy feelings hidden by the blustering front in the drawing 
of a Person (Figure 13) give way and come directly to the fore 
(Figure 14). In the latter, the legs become weak and puny, the 
arms inadequate, the facial countenance laughable—all in all, the 
opposite of the former compensatory large and overly capable 
figure (note particularly the long arms) in Figure 13. Thus, we 
may predict, that the subject, in everyday situations, will be 
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Figure 13 

likely to employ compensatory maneuvers to present himself as 
more adequate tlian he feels. Under conditions of stress, how- 
ever, his compensatory front may be expected to crumble reveal' 
mg the full-blown inadequacy feelings beneath. 
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Tigure 15 

ditions, that he totally forgets" the umbrella and quite directly 
indicates his feelings of being vulnerable and without adequate 
defenses against adverse environmental conditions Both subjects 
are bordcrlme schizophrenics 

Figure 17 was drawn b> an obese male who entered thcrap) 
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the adult male subject drew a nine-> ear-old boy walking m the 
ram witli one foot off the curb in the puddles (on the Rorschach 
the patient also gave evidence of his fliglit into immaturity and 
denial, the former m his higli preponderance of FM over re- 
sponses and the latter m his tendency toward color projection 
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oil achromatic cards); nnd phallic exhibitionism suggested by 
Figure 23 in which the hand holding the umbrella is distinctly 
located directly at the genital region (the subject wlio offered this 
drawing \v*ls an exhibitionist incarcerated at Sing Sing, svho in liis 
drawing reilecls his characteristic response to stress conditions 




Figuie 20 
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Figure 17 

Other reactioHs to the Draw-a-Person-in-the-Rain request m* 
dude: the grandiose response of the person in Figure 18, ob- 
livious of the rain; the indications of low frustration-tolerance o 
Figure 19 drawn as cursing in response to adverse conditions; 
the contamination of fusing the umbrella with the cloud on the 
part of tlic hospitalized schizophrenic who drew Figure 20, the 
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fcelingb of being inadequately defended against environmental 
stress in the subject who sketched Figure 21 with the umbrella 
being knocked out of a protective position over the head of the 
tlrawii peuson; the ndlcctioii of the subjects characteristic re- 
action of denial to stress condilioiis evident in Figuie 22, where 



Figure 18 
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Figure 21 

by attempting to prove himself more phallicly adequate than he 
feels) 

The Draw-a-Person-in-the-Ram technique, then is a draw mg 
modification which attempts to get a picture of the body image 
under conditions symbolizing environmental stress, and frequentlv 
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pro\ ides useful mfonnatioii when compared to the subject’s draw- 
ing of a person under standard conditions 

niE HOSENIihnC DIU\V-A PEHSON TECHNIQUE (10) 

In tins experimental inodificatioii of the “Draw^-a-Person” 
Test, according to Le\\ (8), the subject is given complete free- 
dom to change his completed drawings in any way that he wishes 
By using a carbon cop>, one m.i> retain the unchanged or orig- 
inal drawings for comparison with tlie changed copy 

The subject is gi\eii a stapled set of two sheets (with carbon 
paper between them) on which to do his drawing Standard 
directions for the “Draw'-a-Person Test” arc gixen, and a modi- 
fied inquiry is conducted following both male and female draw- 
ings m accordance with the Machos er technique 

The exaimncT then tears olF the top sheet of each set of draw- 
ings and retains the carbon copy for comparison with the changed 


Figure 22 
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copy. He gives the top sheet back to tlie subject, stating: Novv 
you may have complete freedom to change, mar, or mess up, 
erase, cross out, or do anything you wish with the drawing you 
have made. Feel as free as you like to change the drawing in any 
\vay you wish. Now go to work on your drawing and make d 
as different as you would like.” Changes are requested for the 
drawings of both the male and the female in the same way. 
Finally a post-drawing-inquiry is conducted asking about tlie 
changes made. 

“Value of This Modification, In view of the fact that only 
preliminary uork has been done with this technique, I can suggest 
possible clinical values only. 

1. Index of hostility: The aggressive, hostile individual may 
project his feelings against the human figures he has drawn. The 
degree and type of change may represent hostility against the 
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bclf or parent fignrti Tliih ina> he similar to the play-therapy 
tcthniques in which childrtn iiia> mutilate dolls representing 
mother or father figures 

"2 Rv^uUtij'pUisttutij facton The loose, labile individual will 
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Figure 24 
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be willing to change his original drawing, while the ngitl person 
will be unable or unwilling to make an> changes 

“3 Di/namicc/emcnts (complexes, etc ) Sexual disturbances, 
serious concern o\er different parts of the body, reflections o 
core conflicts may come through 
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“4 Diagnosis of serious maladjustment The nature and degree 
of the changes made may provide a basis of differential diagnosis 
between model ate and severe emotional disturbances 

*Tlltistrations of the Methods D, aged 29, was hospitalized 
because of complaints of depeisonahzation and loss of affect His 



Figure 26 
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woman drawing was that of a voluptuous nude figure, wlncli Iic 
promptly changed into a ‘devil’ when asked to make any changes 
he wished to He added a devil’s horns, cleft feet, tad, hair on 
body, and sharply pointed teeth, and when asked in the inqmO' 
about her, called her a nymph ’ Further inquiry revealed that he 
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meant ‘devil.’ His male figure, a dressed, well-integrated draw- 
ing, was converted into a cowboy, with high heels, and ho.ving 
gloves on his hands. Possible Interpretations: great hostility 
against women, association of sex with moral sin; concern over 
masturbation” (8). 



Figure 28 
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THE EIGHT-CARD REDRAWING TEST * 

The Eight'Figure Redrawing technique of Caligor (2) 
quires the subject to make a series of eiglit drawings of tlie human 

‘For a presentation of CabgoFs quantiUtnc approach to structural aspect^ 
the reader may be mtcrested in Caligor's recent boot A New Approach to clS^ 
Drau.lng (SpringBcld, Tbotnas, 1057). 
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figure, basing each drawing npon tile previous one which can be 
seen througli a sheet of onionskin paper. Tlius, the subject sees his 
first drawing through the paper on wliicli he draws his second 
figure. The second figure tlien shows tlirougli the ne.\t sheet laid 
over it for the tliird drawing, and so on. Instructions are to 
“change it in any way you like ” 



Figure 30 
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Figure 31 

Tile results of Caligor’s study raises pertinent questions co^" 
ceming the assumption that the sex of a single figure stresses the 
subject’s sexual identification Cahgor seems to show that the tru*^ 
level of sexual identification lies deeply buried under the be- 
ginning drawmgs and has various emphasis on different 
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sonality levels. The subject's eight redrawings thus constitute 
an attempt to plumb deeper personality layers. 

Theie is nothing sacrosanct about the use of eight redrawings, 
however, and at times the present vviiter has employed tliis tech- 
nique utilizing a lesser number. 



Figure 32 
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The case presented, at this point, had been asked to enter tlie 
redrawing procedure to the point of rendering only six, rather 
than ei^t, modifications. Nevertheless, the drawnngs suppo*^ 
Cahgors hy'pothesis most dramaticaUv 

The subject, a tIurt>->ear-oId male, was exanuned in connec- 
tion wxth his commission of a robbery offense 



Reccu Variations of the Profcctive Drawing Tcchn- 

Because of the large number of drawings entail 1- T'"" 

ing out of this redrawing technique, only brief “ “ 
central shift in theme will be made. For his fi of the 

the subject offers a stereotyped c-oncept of the All drawing, 
clean-cut, athletic, and wearing a badge of virilit,, boy, 

uniform (Figure 24). For his next drawing he a**" ‘^“ord 

then extends fte 
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theme (Figxire 25) m a still more \inle direction a cowboy * 
guns ready for quick use Here, tlien, he retreats to a more nri 
mature lev el of compensation, and \v t, note that glasses appe^ 
tlie draw mg as an imtial clue to the feehngs of inadequacy » 
and less athletically perfect capability, apparent somewhat be- 
neath die surface of pcrsonalitv tapped by tlie Erst drawing- 
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Figure 37 

esteem In the next picture (Figure 27), the former 
lowered self-esteem becomes actuaht>, for now the male is a ho 
in tattered clothing, extending Ins hand for a hand-out He ba > 
needs a sha\c, and he is becoming bald (an index of feelings 
still greater lack of xanlitj ) The subject then follows this dra^'i^^S 
with one (Figure 28) in which the male is still more bald, ^ 
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rather ridiculous nose and chin, and wears “crossed” eyes imply- 
ing further that this is someone to be laughed at and ridiculed, 
ratlier than respected. By tlus last drawing (Figure 29), he de- 
scends to the deepest layer of his self-concept, thus far, and 
presents a picture of still further self-degradation and disdain. 
Tlio drawn male is even more bald than before, has a still more 
ridiculous countenance, and is said to be sixty years of age — all 
tin's in sharp contrast to the beginning picture of the youthful, 
energetic, clean-cut Life Guard. 

As we follow the subject from the surface layer down through 
the depths to his core of self-disdain, we get a reinforced picture 
of lus negative self-concept whicli lies beneath his compensatory 
efforts to prove himself possessed of mote worth than he actually 
inwardly feels. 

The drawings of the ne.\t subject illustrate the previously ex- 
pressed view that subjects with artistic capabilities frequently can 
reveal more about themselves in (heir projective drawings than 
subjects without such capabilities. 

Tliis subject, a tiiirty-six-year-old male, entered therapy be- 
cause of alcholic addiction and an inability to succeed profession- 
ally. He had had some art training, was judged capable and 
promising by his teacliers, but suffered too much inhibition to 
allow for accomplishment in this field. He felt resentful toward 
himself for working below his intellectual and artistic level as a 
construction worker doing predominantly physical and unskilled 
labor. 

Because of his artistic ability, eight redrawing sheets, rather 
than six, were prepared for his use. He began by drawing a 
person seated (Figure 30), immediately reflecting his inhibited 
energy and lack of drive. Tlie unkempt attitude and the attire 
(which appears to be an underwear shirt) mirror his low self- 
esteem and feelings of lack of acceptable status. The drawing 
caught the strained, tense, xvom expression which the subject 
himself customarily wore. Tlie excessive shading served as the 
graphic correlate of the subject’s diffuse anxiety. 

To move onto more speculative levels, this shading may be 
indicative of specific bodily anxiety, as suggested by the fact 
tliat the hands appear attracted to the genital region. Most peo- 
ple when sitting and resting on their forearms would place the 
forearms closer to the knee. The drawn person’s hands, however. 
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appear pulled back to llic genital region suggesting the jwssihtUty 
of either ambivalent feelings about compulsive masturbation or a 
position of genital defense, or both. The question is raised as^ to 
whether the subject anticipates damage being done to his vital 
bodily parts and whether this might e.\ert some of tlie inhibiting 
effect upon his elforts to prove himself a man occupationally. 

The sensual mouth emphasis expresses the oral yearnings o 
alcoholically-addicted patients. 

By the next picture (Figure 31), we find the person more 
played-out and empty. The shading which was too profuse m 
the previous drawing, is now totally absent, and what is perhaps 
more conclusive, the subject begins to turn away from a ful 
face view toward the viewer (and interprctively, we might specu- 
late, toward the world). The figure still sits, and also still has the 
hands attracted to, or protecting, the genital area. 

By the next dravang (Figure 32), the projection of the sub- 
ject’s feelings suggest that he has been able to find a core or 
energy and drive within him, and the drawn figure attempts, or 
at least gets into a preparatory position, to stand. It is of interest 
that the subject can not make the transition from a sitting to a 
standing position in one drawing, but must have an intermediate 
phase, apparently to muster what small energy he does have at his 
disposal. The efforts at asserting himself and finding independence 
(represented by the symbohzation of “standing on one’s o\Mt 
feet”), are at the expense of having to turn still further away 
from the viewer, connoting his ready tcndcnc>’ to retreat or with- 
draw instead of face reality problems. It is only concomitant 
wath wthdrawal that he can attempt assertive efforts. This inter- 
pretation was supported by the psychotherapeutic collaborative 
work wth the patient in which it was found that he spent con- 
siderable time fantasizing about assertive and status-gaining 
efforts, but could not yet attempt this in reality. 

As we continue to sit in on the drama of the patient’s efforts 
to free himself from inhibiting forces and to achiev'e some degree 
of independent and assertive status, we find that in the next draw- 
ing (Figure 33) the person is able to stand on his own feet, but 
only at the expense of a toUil turning of his back upon the world. 
The subject describes the drawn person as “peeing against tlic 
wall, suggesting — against the backdrop of his problems in asser- 
tion — that he can achiev'e independent status only on an infantile 
level of defiance (in accord with Freud’s theory' of the urethral- 
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erotic character structure) and at the price of the total witJidrawai 
symbolized by the full back presentation. 

Following his feeble attempts at primitive assertion and de- 
fiance, the dra\Mi person (Figure 34) now collapses into a 
beaten, defeated position. We may then deduce that whatever 
small efforts the patient can mobilize m assertive directions, can 
be short lived only. Along with the patient’s defeat of his efforts 
toward independent status, we find that he retieats into alcoholism 
and its induced state of anesthesia, foi the drawn figure is now 
described as “drunk, dirty and disorderly ” The self-disdam that 
accompanies his defeat is eloquently apparent in the projected 
labels of “dirty” and “disorderly.” \A'hite hair again appears in the 
drawing as a further indication of feelings of absence of virility 
and masculine capabilities. ' 

In passing, it may be of interest to note that the little finger 
of the left hand is drawn in a bent position, consistent with the 
way the subject himself always holds this finger. This is an inter- 
esting detail which tends to support the general thesis of self- 
portraiture in projective drawings. 

Following the defeat reflected in the drawn person, energy is 
again mobifized. The subject is certainly one who uall not indefi- 
nitely accept a vanquished status but will continue, in sporadic 
bursts, to engage in the fray. In Figure 35, he has managed to 
convey some self-esteem in his self-concept. He presents a more 
acceptably dressed male who apparently holds down a job and 
is not relegated to the status of the previous “bum in the street.” 

The hair-line is still receded, reflecting the subject’s feelings of 
reduced masculinity. The subject manages to find some ego 
strength within him for the drawn person now stands, after the 
previous collapse, although be does need something to Jean upon, 
to support him. One hand is still back at the anal area, just as it 
was in Figure 33 In both these drawings, particularly by a sub- 
ject who has had some art training, the hand would more natur- 
ally fall away from the body in a direct vertical line, ratlior than 
be drawn back to the anal area. We wonder then if tlie patient 
doesn’t fear anal attack and doesn’t have some unresolved homo- 
erotic conflicts which furtJicr handicap his efforts to acliieve status 
as a male and also feed his need to retreat into alcoholism. By 
the next picture (Figure 36), the patient apparently has stayed 
away from his negative self-conccpl as long as he could. Tlic 
respectable job, as suggested by the previous picture, is given up 
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for a position of leaning, this time not only on a physical object 
but also on alcohol. (Tlie glass m tlie drawn person's hand is 
labeled “beer.”) Tims, the drawings tend to parallel the subjects 
own capacities in real life and we sec that he cannot maintain 
efforts toward occupational achievement for long. He then seeks 
not only escape into alcohol but also into withdrawn!, for the 
drawn figure again faces away, and begins to turn his back on 
the w’orld once more. 

In tlie last picture (Figure 37), the subject again attempts to 
fight off his s>'mptomatolog>' and to attain some occupational 
rung. He is able to achieve, how'ever, only a compromise on his 
ambitions, for his inhibiting forces demand a voice in the end 
product. Thus, while the drawm person is now a wniter, some 
one who does earn his otvTi living rather than loll around in the 
streets, “drunk, dirty and disorderly,” the figure is foreshortened, 
as a reflection of a male of less than full stature. 

The subject ends his communication of his body image to us 
on a submissive, spirit-broken, dejected, round-shouldered, w'eak, 
ineffectual, bald note. The hang-dog attitude and the servile as- 
pects of the patient’s self-concept arc sketched clearly into the 
drawing as well as described by the subjects comment that the 
drawn figure is “waiting for someone to give him an order.” Thus, 
the subject seeks a compromise for his conflicts in a submissive, 
appeasing, minimally-active role in life. As speculations, w'e still 
have the question of whether he employs this appeasing way of 
proving himself and his impulses non-threatening and concilia" 
torj’ as a defense against his expectations of bodily mutilation, 
hinted at by the hands frozen in a pelvic defense position on Fig- 
ures 30 and 31, and in defense of the anal area in Figures 33 and 
33. The skirt effect in this last drawing (Figure 37) is a bit too 
long, as if displaving the feminine aspects of his concib’ator>' role. 
The shoulders now' more like a females than a male’s. 

The subjects final solution, then, is a compromise. He tells 
us in the Eight-Card-Redravving Test, administered at the be- 
pnning of therapy, that he hopes for some capacity for stand- 
ing on his ovvTi feet and achievang some occupational success, but 
lat it wall have to be at the price of maintaining a feminine- 
toned, non-assertive role. He show’s us that efforts at assertion 
only be short lived and expressed on a primitive and de- 
n^ e\Cs Dependenev’ needs are prominently expressed by his 
liavang his drawai person lean on physical objects as well as on 
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alcohol A ready tendency to employ withdrawal is shown and 
will have to be reckoned with in the ensuing psychotherapeutic 
work. 

As the final example of tlic utility of the Eight-Card-Redraw- 
ing Test, just the first and last drawings of a patient psychologic- 
ally diagnosed as a pre-psychotic will be presented. 



Figure 38 
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Figure 38 was his first drawing Compensator\ efforts to 
cement, or somehow anchor his foobng are revealed Tliere is 
already a strong hint that the bod\ is lop heav\ and ma> he 
susceptible to a loss of emotional equilibrium but the figure 
still stands erect The twisted |ackct, whose bottom line loops up 
on one side and down on the other suggests that the patient 
feels that he is out of killer, prone to feelings of imbalance In the 
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List drawing (Figure 39), however, the drawn person fully topples 
and, in doing so, eloquently describes the subject’s inner feelings 
of impending loss of personality balance. 

Thus, the first drawing frequently hints at that which the 
later drawings bring out in full relief. 

The Eight-Card-Redrawing Test, then, is a technique which 
capitalizes on the value of drawing repetition for probing into 
the personality structure. The efficacy of the chromatic H-T-P, 
following tlie administration of the achromatic H-T-P, rests in 
part upon the same assumption. However, it should be noted 
that repetition does not always necessarily mean probing deeper. 
Often it will produce only a sideways penetration, tapping pat- 
terns tliat are no deeper than the previous ones but only expand- 
ing in a more or less horizontal direction. One such subject 
recently began his Eight-Card-Redrawing Test by drawing a 
picture of George Washington, his next drawing was that of 
Theodore Roosevelt, his nex't that of a pirate, then followed a 
bullfighter, an Indian, Sir Waller Raleigh, Abraham Lincoln, and 
finally Caesar.' The subject was a person who, when dnink, 
claimed that he came from a titled family, was the son of a baron, 
and had ‘l)Iue-blood,” His eight-card themes tapped his persist- 
ent need for grandiose identification, but can not be said to have 
tapped different layers of depth of his personality levels. 

All in all, however, if the Eight-Card-Redrawing Test is re- 
sen^ed for subjects wlio appear to enjoy drawing, a rich yield of 
data may be expected to be tlie rule rather than the thin excep- 
tion. In my own experience, I have not found it to be too often 
worth the time and effort with subjects who do not like to draw. 

A task whicli asks them to draw eight figures, in addition to 
whatever other projective drawing techniques have been admin- 
istered, serves only to irritate the subject and place an undue 
strain upon rapport. When used with subjects who take to draw- 
ing, however, it may at times prove to be one of the most reward- 
ing diagnostic techniques of the entire projective dra\ving battery. 

THE HAMMER DRAW-A-MEMBER-OF-A-MINORITY-GROUP 
TECHNIQUE 

Based on the theory that prejudice has its roots in the phe- 
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nomenon of projection of tlie negative traits in one’s self onto 
minority group members. Hammer has devised a projective draw- 
ing instrument. If people tend to tabe those traits or attributes 
which they cannot accept in themselves, and, as a defense, pro- 
ject them onto members of a minority group, then asking a sub- 
ject to "draw a member of a minority group” may be expected to 
encourage the projection of the more negative and unconscious 
side of himself. 

Preliminary exploration with this technique suggests that 
the baser side of one’s self-concept is more readily brought to 
the fore in the drawing of a minority group member and offers a 
worthwhile comparison with the drawing of a person under 
standard conditions. The two sides of the self-concept coin are 
thus more easily seen side-by-side. The technique is of too recent 
origin to present more fully at this time; the \vriter is awaiting 
greater accumulation of data than he possesses at present.® Thus 
far, the approach appears quite promising. 

THE H-T-P IN VERBAL FHANTASY 

Diamond (3) has devised what might be labeled a cross be- 
tween the H-T-P and the TAT in his thematic H-T-P procedure. 
This appears to be a promising technique for eventually contri- 
buting validating data on the graphic H-T-P. 

In this procedure of Diamond’s, the subject is instructed to 
v.Tite a story in which there are three characters, a tree, a house, 
and a person. All of these characters, the subject is told, should 
have real personalities, the power of speech, and be able to com- 
municate their thou^its to one another. The subject is further 
asked to let his story really tell what kind of a tree, house, and 
person the characters are, and how they feel about each other. 

As an example of normative data yielded with this approach, 
adolescent s tend to give themes expressing worry on the part 

'The cumulalue expenence of many clinitiaas, working m \aricd jnstitutiom, 
is necessary to determine the preliminary worUi of a projective approach It can 
not be determined^ in a tight litlle study as can pencil and paper tests of tlie 
more objective variety Bnef mention is made of the Hammer Draw -a-M ember- 
of-a-Minonty-Croup device .is a stimulus to clinicians to use and assemble data 
with, and on, tins techmque. It is hoped that they wiU feel free to communicate 
vmUj the auUior when Uiey liavc accumulated a body of data 
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of the tree about its loss of leaves, or its unceitainty about bearing 
blossoms or fruit, whicli ts met by reassurance fiom the house. 
Here the adolescents seem to express then concern about physical 
maturation, and their need for reassurance on this score. 

At all age levels, it was found that the tree tended to be used 
as a masculine symbol and the house as a feminine symbol. “If 
we are prepared to accept the fact tliat tlie tree will often be used 
as a phallic symbol, then we must ex'pcct that the vicissitudes of 
the tree will often express castration anxiety. It is a fact that the 
tree is far more often exposed to danger than either the house or 
the person/’ (3) 

There was a small group of stories, by boys, in which danger 
to the Tree was averted through violent retaliation against tlie 
threatening Man. Diamond (3) argues: “These may be regarded 
as expressions of unresolved Oedipal hostilities directed against 
the father.” This theme of violent retaliation did not occur in 
the stories by other groups, either females or older males, except 
for one story by a girl in which a young apple tree had been told 
that it would be turned into firewood if it did not produce fruit 
within the week. Tiie timely and miraculous appeaiance of tliis 
trees golden fruit was immediately followed by a bolt of light- 
ning which destroyed the evil female Person and the House. 

It was also found that reference to a forest was more frequent 
in stories by girls than in stories by otlier groups. This tends to 
suggest drat girls are more likely to view die environment as es- 
sentially masculine than they are to identify with an individual 
male. 

Diamond concludes from his study that the Tree and the 
House have multiple potentiality as symbols. They can be father 
and mother; masculine and feminine aspects of the self; and, in 
some stories, Id and Superego (the Tree offeis itself readily as a 
symbol for a “Natural Force,” and the House as a symbol for 
socially established rules of conduct) A striking instance of this 
latter idea occurred in a female subject’s story of a man who 
imagined he had a house and a tree living inside liim. The tree 
objected that the house impeded its growth; and the house in- 
sisted that it was needed to hold the man straight. There are a 
number of other stories in which the Tree and tlie House repre- 
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sent conflicting ethical standards, with the Tree standing for free 
development of the individual, and the House for conformity to 
social expectations. 

Thus, examination of recurring plots gives support to the view 
that the House and the Tree have certain typical, though not in- 
variable, symbolic roles. This brief device of Diamond’s appears 
to have a hi^ potential for use as a validating approach to the 
H-T-P, and it is hoped tliat its quick and easy administration will 
encourage ehnicians to employ it in such research. 
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THE PROJECTIVE DRAWIXG BATTER! 

A CASE ILLl/STRATIOA^ 

Emanuel F. Ha^imer, Ph.D. 

By Tins POINT in the hook, a number of projective drawing tech- 
niques have been described at considerable length. The reader 
may well wonder where the busy clinician is to get tlie time 
needed for the administration of all these drawing techniques. My 
Q\vn solution to the problem of the tiglit schedule has been to em- 
ploy a combination of Buck s and Machover’s devices— what might 
be called the H-T-P-P in tliat it includes a draum Person of each 
sex in addition to the House and the Tree— as a two-phase (achro- 
matic and chromatic) core of the piojective drawing approach. 
Tlien routinely I add supplementary projective drawing tecl)- 
niques much as a clinician uses certain TAT cards ^ habitually 
with almost all subjects, and rounds out bis TAT administration 
by then adding additional cards— TAT stimuli which most directly 
pertain to those areas the clinician has a hunch are most wortli 
investigating in this particular patient as suggested by his pre- 
senting symptoms, the behavioraf picture, the case history, de- 
duced psychodynamic probabilities, the questions to which the 
psychologist lias been requested to address himself (suicide, 
superego severity, homoerotic orientation, paranoid trends, ego 
strength, positive resources, etc.), and the psychologists bias. 

The achromatic and chromatic H-T-P-P takes, I have found, 
an average of forty-five minutes to administer and when the 
pressure of clinical time is tiglit, I give the subject the drawings 
to do following his Rorschach. This sacrifices (a) the relatively 
less threatening bridge to the projective battery which drawings 
as the initially-administered technique provide, and (b) the data 
afforded by an observation of the subject s sequence in drawing 

^ Usually 1, 2, 3BM, and JSAfF, from wlnl I h^vx; obsen«l. 

1441] 
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the various items \vithm House, Tree or Person. The advantage, 
however, is that the drawings may be administered without an 
additional time expenditure, on the part of the clinician, while he 
scores the Rorschach responses, tabulates their determinants, com- 
putes their percentages, and works out their various ratios. If the 
subject draws rapidly or if he has provided an extensive Rors- 
chach record, data from the entire range of the projective draw- 
ing instruments may, at times, be obtained before any additional 
time investment is called for from the clinician. 

The follouing drawings, obtained in part in such an instance, 
are presented to tie together the utilization of the entire projec- 
tive drawing family in a case illustration. 

IDENTIFYING DATA 

The patient is a 31-year-old, Je^\^sh, white male. He was 
bom in Poland, and came to this countiy' when he was about 
hvent)’ years of age. He is married and is the father of six 
children. He has had the equivalent of a high school education, 
and works regularly as a skilled electrician. 

PRESENTING SYMPTOM 

The patient had been arrested and sent to Sing-Sing, with an 
indeterminate sentence because of a sexual approach to an eight- 
year-old girl His pedophiliac act (consisting of manipulation of 
the child’s genitals, and exj^sing his outj) occurred one year 
before he was examined by our research team set up to investi- 
gate “Uie cause and treatability of sex offenders.” 

At the time 1 first saw the patient, he was suffering from a 
depressive reaction and was ovenvlielmed with guilt. He carried a 
Bible around xWth him constantly in tlie prison. After he got to 
know the x^ritcr, he confided with a flood of feeling, “I would 
cut off my hands first before I would stoop so low again.” 

His offense liad been precipitated wiien his wife refused him 
intercourse for four weeks because of a rash on lier thighs. 

His only other sex offense, or for that matter any infraction of 
the law, liacl occurred fully lwent>' years previously (before his 
marriage) and had consisted of an act of exhibitionism. Tlie pa- 
tient did not recall any of the details of that offense, other than 
that he had been drunk at the lime. 
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n-T-v-p 


The patient entered the drawing situation with alacrity, show- 
ing the attention-hunger of a sensitive man who lias been starved 
by an cmotionally-barren prison environment. Fie was generally 
eager to please, grasped instructions easily, and evecuted the 
drawings relatively rapidly. 

lie appeared to have little trouble with the drawing of the 
House until he got to the chimney. He appioached this detail by 
commenting spontaneously, “ril put in a real, large chimney.” 
He then drew, erased and redrew the chimney with visibly mount- 
ing concern and display of affect. The chimney appeared to repre- 
sent an emotionally “liot” area for the subject to handle. The 
essential adequacy, however, of his finished rendition of the chim- 
ney bespeaks at least superficial feelings of capability which over- 
lie deeper fears of finding himself insufficient with tliose protru- 
sions which extend from his oivn body. That lie has grave doubt 
concerning his phallic prowess seems certain. Yet he is ultimately 
able to produce a satisfactory chimney, whicli indicates that his 
doubts are not overu’bclming. 

The enlarged quality of the chimney suggests that the patient 
handles his underlying feeling of phallic inadequacy by the 
mechanism of compensation (note his later drawings of a soldier 
and then an officer in the Eight-Card-Redrawng Test) — and for 


Figure 1 : Achromatic 
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Figure 2. Achromatic 

the most part, this mechanism may be expected to operate rela- 
ti\ely successfully. Tins interpretation receives support from the 
extensive period of twenty vears duration between the appearance 
of his two svmptoms, the exhibitionism and the pedophilism. 

The House as a whole is adequate and substantial, a reflection 
of the intrinsic ego-strength of the subject. His Tree, too, is essen- 
tially sturdy and well-rooted, a further indication of the basically 
intact integration of the patient's personality. 

Tlic conspicuously barred window in the fantasy’ area of tlie 
House, the roof, suggests tliat the patient is fearful lest Ins fantasy 
break aw ay from control Tins is understandable against the back- 
ground of tlie history of his two frank socially -unacceptable sexual 
acts Efforts to constrict and ovcrlv -control his fantasy’ life were 
also sugccsled by his llorschach patterning. 

The windows on the main floor of tlie House are said to “have 
no window panes" and to lx; “just open holes.” Feelings of in- 
cicasetl vulncralnhtv to tlie emotional atmosphere in the environ- 
ment around him exist liand-in-hand with feelings of iKing 
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inadequately defended or protected against this outside atmos- 
phere. Tlie scarring he places on the face of his drawn male (the 
subject himself has no scars) further shows how acutely he suffers 
from the social ostracism incurred by his offense. 

Tlie reacliing of the Tree off the top of the page for what ap- 
pears to be a considerable distance reflects the patient's tendency 
to ovcr-e\tend himself into fantasy in his gratification-seeking. It 
is this ov'eremphasis upon the fantasy life which then assumes the 
dangerous proportions suggested by the need for the barred 
windows in the fantasy area, the roof. 

As we examine the growth of (he Tree from the bottom to tlie 
top, we note that about midway up that part of tlie Tree shown 
on the page, there is a sliarp constriction in giowtli and the Trees 
trunk suddenly narrows to half its iirevious width. Whereas a 
gradual tapering of growth is the expected presentation, the pa- 
tient’s depiction conveys a feeling of an abrupt rationing, along the 
course of his development, of a previously more bountiful and sat- 
isfying emotional faro. This sudden felt frustration of tlie patient’s 

‘ /r 

rtttOM 
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Figure 3: Achromatic 
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Not only the excessive and sudden tapering in Tree width, but 
also the sparse growth of foliage testifies to the patient’s feelings 
of inadequate emotional nourishment after the initial childhood 
period Further evidence is offered b> liis post-drawing comment, 
“The branches are dead ” It is only the core — the childisli com- 
ponent (represented b) the tnink belou the place of sudden con- 
striction) — whicli IS ah\e and w'ell-noiirislied IIis contemporary 
thirst for W'armth from his environment also comes through in the 
Post-drawing Inquir)' period, when lie indicates that the Tree 
“needs sunshine ” 

Thus, as we view' the Tree developmentally from bottom to 
top, one would susiiect (and rightly so, accouhng to subsequent 
clinical inters'icw'ing) tliat the patient lind been emotionally 
blocked from utilizing the liclpful experiences of interpersonal ex 
change with others once he had passed his childhood period 
Hence, he has liad to dernc mucli of Ins satisfaction from fantasy 
only (tlie over-extension of tlie Tree, in fantasy, beyond the page 
top). Unhappily one cannot sliort-circiiit the developmental patli 
of growtli without leaving deep, unsatisfied longings for that 
skipped period Hence, m fantasy the patient clung to this cir- 
cumvented period of liis childhood And when his fantasy erupted 
into overt behavior, it took the form of immaturity — m an act of 
pedophilia 

The patients drawn male Person conveys an atmosphere of 
dejection, depression, Iisllessness, feelings of inferiority and loneli- 
ness The hmp hang of the shouldcis, the somewhat bowed head 
and the facial scarring .ill convey the patients attitude of a beaten, 
frustrated man The scar on the face suggests that the patients 
recent pedophile act, its detection, his trial and resultant incarcera- 
tion, and ostracism by family and friends tore a deep gash in his 
self-esteem 

The scar further reflects both his feeling of being different 
from those about him, and his feeling that others must be aware 
of that difference 

The drawn Person’s slioulders are loaded down with the w'eigfit 
of guilt 

The drawing conveys feelings of insiifRciency, the content of 
which IS a consciousness of absence of support Affect is of a 
somewhat cautious type, depressively toned If we regard the 
drawn male as a projection, m self-portrait fashion, it is evident 
that the patient does not possess much feeling of v itality and 
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Figure 3: Chromatic 

bou>anc>- and \vc may guess that he becomes easily fatigued. 

In the Post*dra\sing Inquir>V he says that the worst part of 
tlie draNsIng is the hands, again suggesting guilt — guilt over tliat 
which the hands have done. 

The transparenc>' of the feet, wberebv' one foot shows through 
the other, reflects the same sort of diJRculty in dealing vvith pro- 
trusions that die patient previously experienced in the drawing of 
the chimney. The feeling of lack of substance which is conveyed 
by a transparent protrusion may be understood as a displacement 
of the patient’s feelings of phallic inadcquac>% and, we might 
susx>ect, as a feeling that this is equally apparent to others. 

In tile drawing of the female Pcison, the patient indicates that 
he views females in unappealing terms. He renders an unaltrac- 
tiv e version of a woman, from Iier straight, severe hair-do, down to 
her desexualized breasts and curvcless figure. One hand of tlie 
dravsTi female is placed in the “pcIvic-dcfensc” position as if to 
ward oif any sexual approach. Thus, the patient perceives adult 
females as unappealing, in tlie first place, and as rejecting, in the 
second place. 

In a basically neurotic orientation, the patient implicitly 
assumes tliat women are cold, aUen, and unloving. He perceives 
himself as rejected, unloved, and inadequate as a sexual partner. 

On top of tlie subject’s underlying view of w omen as rejecting, 
tlie four-week denial of sexual contact on the part of his wife 
(which precipitated his pcdophilic act) only served to confirm 
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and reactivate hi«» feelings of rejection by adult females. Hence, 
cmjdoying std)stitnlion, along wnlli regression, be turned toward 
a cbild. Here, presumably, be enlerlained the hope of bis sexual 
advances being more favorably received. Unappreciated by an 
adult female, be felt that perhaps an immature one would be 
more impressed with him sexually 

Feelings of rejection by mature females thus join bands witli 
the factors of insecurity concerning his jiballic adequacy (the 
difTiculty with the chimney), immaturity and childish fixation (the 
young sapling drawn with projected age of “five to eight”), and 
together they forge the motivational mainspring for pedophilia 
which the four-\\eck enforced sexual abstinence, during his cli- 
macteric period, triggered off. 

Chromatic 

The chromatic House is rendered in appropriate colors, 
brossTiish-orango for the walls, brown for the door, and green for 
the roof. The choice of bright red for the chimney, against a 


Figure 6: Chromatic 
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Figure 7: Chromatie 

bacl^groimd of the more subdued colors employed for the rest of 
the House, calls attention to the protrusion from the l>ody of the 
House and recalls the patients exhibitionism to mind. 

Beneath the conspicuousness of the display, however, the 
clumncy appears to dissolve and crumble under tlie emotional 
impact of color. Feelings of phallic insufficiency come througli 
more dramatically on the chromatic k*vel, and are supported by 
tlic chromatic Tree. Here tlic patient takes pains to draw in a 
lo%%er limb stump, at the tnink's middle, which he then dc*scribes 
as “}ia\ing bc^en sa\\t'd off a long lime ago." Feelings of castration 
Uitm explain the compensatorx’ efforts which cloak it on closer to 
consciousness Itwcls (in the Perion dra\%ing); Tlie bushy mus- 
tache is added as a badge of xirilily to bide the patients feelings 
of inadetpjacj' as a male. 

Tlie (eehngs of castration so directly tc\ ealed in the chromatic 
House and Tree drawings serxc to shed a lx*am of understanding 
on the patient’s prtMom act of exhibitionism. Fearing that he was 
castralcxl, the patient probably cxpose<I himself to attempt to alle- 
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Wa(c the painful castration anxiety. It was as if lie courted tlie 
screams that Iiis exposure elicited from his female audience Tlie 
act of c\liil)itionisin now hecomes understandable as liaving been 
in the ser\*icc of obtaining data to deny Ins felt castration The 
patient in effect said, hy hts act, “Reassure me tlint I have a penis, 
hy reacting to it.” 

Twenty years hater when his symptomatology again erupted in 
the fonn of a sex offense. Ins castration fears had presumably be- 
come more entrenched. This lime he had to .show Ins jicnis to a 
little girl instead of to adult women. lie displayed it to a cliild 
because dne to his increasing feeling of phallic inadequacy, he 
thought that only a tjoitng girl would be impressed. 

To return to the cliromalic drawing of the House, the fact 
that tlie cliimncy is ultimately adequate on tlie achromatic level, 
and appears to crumble only in the chromatic phase, suggests that 
in situations that do not provide extreme emotional stress the pa- 
tient is able, largely, to suppress his feelings of phallic inadequacy. 
Under emotional stress, however, ns represented by the impact of 



Figure 8 Cljromatie 
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tlie chromatic drawing phase, his control dissolves. This inter- 
pretive deduction receives support from tire period of a full 
twentj’ years hetiveen the patient’s original ssTnptom and its later 
recrudescence. 

Although the deeper chromatic level elicits greater pathology 
in tlie phallic area, represented by the chimney, the ^v^ndo^^'s, 
however, look belter on tlie chromatic drawings. This suggests that 
the feeling of vulnerability to the emotional atmosphere around 
him, suggested by the achromatic windows minus panes or cross- 
hatching, is on a relatively recent, reactive basis and is not deeply 
rooted in the patient’s persona!it>'- This adds a positive element to 
this facet of the prognostic picture. 

Turning to the chromatic Tree, both the sudden tapering of 
trunk width and the over-extension of the Tree into fantasy be- 
yond the top of the page reappear. The age projected onto the 
drawTi Tree is "five or six,” just about what it was with the 
achromatic Tree. The use of only two colors, green for the bark 
and yellow' for the leaves, is somew’hat few and suggests a mild 
condidon of emoUonal constriction or timidit>'. 

In the drawing of the chromatic male, we get the distinct 
impression that black paint, ink or some other such substance has 
been poured over the Person’s head and is running dowm his face. 
The patient apparently feels conspicuously and shamefully tainted 
by his offense. This suggestion of guilt and Inpsrsensitisity to 
how' he appears socially is the chromatic correlate of the pre\ious 
achromatic scarring on the face. The patient experiences himself 
as profoundly marked — an outcast. 

In tlic psychobcxual area, in addition to tlie compensatory' vir- 
ility stri\ings previously noted in the addition of the conspicuous 
mustache, we obscrv'c that one hand is rigidily but noticeably 
attracted toward tlie genital re^on — the area of concern — under 
the chromatic impact. 

Except for this one bit of secondary movement, the Person ap- 
pears to be holding himself rigidly at aUention, legs pressed 
closely together, arms (particularly the right one) straight and 
held close to the body. Tlic Idncsthelic empliasis in this projc'ction 
is on Ihe erect i>05lme and on the rigid tension with wl»ich the 
posture is held, keeping the self closed off against the world 
around. At tlie same time, tlic inner impulses are kept under rigid 
control. 

Tliis stance is chciletl by the chromatic layer; presumably 
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emotional situations bring about the defensive reaction of rigid- 
ity and hy’percontrol — particularly after a recent lapse from this 
control resulted in tlie patient’s incarceration at Sing Sing. 

Patients who project tins rigid body posture in their drawngs 
often express an unfree, excessively controlled and basically de- 
fensive attitude. Such drawings are offered by people to whom 
spontaneous relations with otliers and the world around them are 
threatening. 

In short, the main quality is that of rigid, tense, defensive con- 
trol in order to keep up a certain appearance of stability. 

The chromatic woman is rendered in much tlie same style as 
tile achromatic one. Both are unappealing, out-of-date, and asex- 
ual. Breast and hip contours are absent. To make the woman 
still less appealing, the patient employs the stereotype of glasses. 

Below the waist, tlie chromatic female appears to fade away, 
as though this area of a woman is defensively vieu'ed as not real 
for the patient. Tliis area arouses so much anxiety, that he can not 
deal with it on the page. (The camera picks up tlie light yellow 
lines of the skirt giving it subst-ance that it lacks in the original.) 

VNPLEASANT CONCEPT TEST 

As the "most unpleasant thing” he could think of, tlie patient 
chose the concept of prison — what might be termed a “popular” 
response for the population at Sing Sing. 

His drawing of tliis entity' (see Figure 9) is, however, bleak 

' y c ' 





Figure 0 
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Figure 10 

and empt>' even for a representation of a prison. Most subjects 
depicting a prison add more signs of life showing Ihrougli the 
bars: cot, wash*stand, and a person as tJie cell occupant. Ap- 
parently the patient \icws prison life as even more dismal and 
bleak (particularly in N-iew of the adequate detailing on his other 
drawings) than do his fellow inmates. He is emotionally harder 
hit by the incarceration. This is consistent with the acute sensi- 
ti\ity he shows by the scarring on the achromatic male’s face 
and the black paint or ink effect pouring down over the chromatic 
male’s head. 


DRAW-A-FAMILY 

In the Draw-A-Family procedure, with adult subjects, the 
stimulus reactivates one’s childhood perceptions of one's family 
and one's own relationship in iL Our patient draws a family group 
seated witli considerable distance between members rather than 
a close family unit. Tlie implication of emotional distance behveen 
family members is also supportetl by the empty, bare table reflect- 
ing tile meager emotional nourishment prc\'iousty suggested by 
the abrupt narrowing of the trunk widtlis of both drawn Trees at 
one point in their de\ clopment. 

.Mtliough the patient felt close to neither parent, he viewed 
the molhtT as the more dominant, stem parental-figure. Ha\ing, 
Uicn, a choice hch\eeti a dominant female or a relali\elv' less sig- 
nificant male to identify witli, in his desclopmcntal \ears, he was 
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initially hamlicapped. lie could not pattern himself along wliolely 
male lines, for his male model was seen as a secondary, subordin- 
ate figure. Identifying >vith the father left the patient a legacy of 
the feelings of inadecjuacy witli which he saw his fatlier assume 
the male role. 

TIjc other alternative would he to identjf)' m’th the parent 
who “wore the pants*’ in the family, hut in doing so iie would be 
modelling himself after a female — again an unsatisfactory solu- 
tion ns far ns his psycliosesnal devclo 2 >incnt was concerned. 

His shaky psjchoscsual ideiitificatiou, tlien, provided the cas- 
tration anxiety (so dramatically emphasi7ed in tlic H-T-P) fertile 
soil in whicli to grow. The step from confused sexual identification 
to feelings of insufficiency as a male was hut a short one. 

DRAW^A-PERSOS^JN-TIIE^nAlN 

Under environmental stress, represented b\’ the rain, tlie pa- 
tient tends to employ withdrawal, pulling the umbrella well down 
about his head so that most of his face is hidden. Tlint part of his 
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Figure 11 
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Figure 12 Dra'ving Complchon Test 

face winch docs show is scarred — rtpealed csndtnce of the pa 
licnls feelings of Ixing branded ^ social outc-tst Tlie feet, protru- 
sions from tlie lx>d\ upon wlucli iht patient inaj displace his 
feelings regarding his phallus, are again transparent and Jaching in 
subslanct 
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DRAWING COMPLETION TEST 
The patient begins his Drawing Completion Test = perform- 
anec with a drawing of a dry cell battery, falling back on }iis 
occupation (electrician) as an area of security to handle the 
anxiety generated by starling olF on a new, unfamiliar procedure.^ 
lie next ventures further into a more personal area by drawing 
a diary. A diary is a record of the past as well as a place where 
secret thoughts arc tucked awMy. This suggests twin possibilities. 
The aspect of a diary as a record of the past conveys guilt over 
his past activities (and thoughts?) which he can not escape. The 
second aspect of the concept of a diary, concern xvith private 
tlioughls, brings to mind tlic efforts to keep his fantasies secret, 
as well as under control, as evidenced by the barred window in the 
roof of his House drawing. The barred windows reveal attempts 
not only to keep the content of his fantasy from spilling out into 
the outer environment, but — as the diary now suggests — to keep 
others from finding out about his fantasies. Bars serve to keep 
others out, as well as things in. 

Following the diary drawing and its facet reflecting concern 
over his past deeds, lie is pulled headlong into portraying a hint 
to the conflicts behind his past offenses. He draws a "cutting 
edge,” and later a “cliopping block” and then still again another 
"cutting edge.” This theme weaves its xvay to the very last drawing 
response. He closes liis drawing completion performance on the 
same note: a huge fish with sax'age teeth and dangerously opened 
mouth. The common denominator behind concepts like cutting 
edges, chopping blocks, and sharp leetli is the same one that 
pressed forward in the crumbling chimney on the House and the 
amputated middle b'mb of the Tree which "had been sawed-off a 
long time ago”; fear of bodily mutilation or, in analytic terms, 
castration anxiety. 

Imbedded in this context is tlie ninth drawing completion 
-The series of drawing completion stimuli employed here is neither the 
Kinget nor the Hom-Hellersherg set but a set devised for our purposes at Smg 
Sing The principles employed are essentially Uie same as not only the Kinget 
and Hom-Hellersberg techniques, but also Rorschach content analysis since the 
stimuli are quite ambiguous. 

* One may speculate as to the meaiung of the unnecessary addition of the 
plus and minus signs as reflecting his present concern witli the proportions of 
“goodness” and "badness” in himself — a preoccupation which has sorely placed 
him since his offense. 
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Item a sling shot A sling shot is consistent ™th the immatunty 
ol the patient, previouslv suggested h> his projected age of five 
to eicht” onto his drasra Tree 

On a deeper layer, one is reminded of the possible shong asso 
ciation of a sling shot in the mind of the subject, at this point a 
rather religious Jewnsh indi\iduil who had taken to carr>ong e 
Bible around with him where%er he went in tlie prison, e^n at the 
nnee of the nbbing he tooV from the other inmates The shng 
shot bibhcalK famous as the implement which allowed the boy 
Da%id to contest and vanquish the huge enemy figure so easily 
capable of smashing him, suggests the ego strength the patient has 
displayed ^ in fighting against the threat of castration, rather than 
gmng in to these feelings, b> a male authonty figure 

To continue into the area of the patients defenses, the arrow 
IS congruent wath the previously noted compensatory mechan 
isms m phallic areas The exhibitiomstic mechanism, whereby 
he displa>s that he is not castrated, is reflected m the drawing of 
the tie which calls attenUon to something decorative hanging 
down from the front of a man Or if less s>Tnbolic levels are pre- 
ferred, a tie IS at least an item of clothing worn onl> by the 
male sex and hence, the patient feels the need to displa> his 
affilntion or membership in this sex 

The vo>eunstic component of the exhibitionism voyeurism 
com IS suggested bv both the glasses and tlie moon, the first 
something to look with, and the other sometliing to look at 
The last item left to discuss in the Drawing Completion Test 
IS the rattlesnike, poised to strike If we build upon the empirical 
structure of expentnee with the Draw An Animal Test, dreams, 
Rorschach content sjinbohsm, and mvths, the depiction of the 
dangerous qualities of an animal so susceptible to use as a pliallic 
svmbol suggests that wc look further for evidence that the all male 
environment of the pnson ma> be sUmng up latent fears of homo- 
sexual attack Certainlv, the occurrence of litcnt homosexual fcirs 
IS consistent with the piticnls cistribon anxiety 


* Again s'c recall llie coinpcnsator> vinlit> slrmngs suggested h> the mu* 
tacbe on the cliiomatic male the c^vmlial atleqinc> of the acliromatic chimne> 
ihc intact perv5naht\ integration evident in tlie drawings as a wliolt, and the 
heliaMoral ondence of tlw long time between tlu patients two symptomatic 
erupt! >n< 

’Ttie mer Urge acliromatic c1iimne> the large bushy clromatic mustache 
and esadenctr to presented Uler in tlie Fig!it-Card Kcdrawing Test where he 
draws a soldier ant! ttien a txner 
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Figure 13 

draw an animal 

For his animal concept, “Xt7eTTl^erpLt'’on 

destructive potential he noticeably ""'J';™” y ^ the danger- 
the horse’s teeth repeats ‘''® P‘'®™”' ”i ®'The outer world is 

S;% S-ta 

tions. 

eight card redrawing test 

ctiir^v we have observed the subjects 

By this point in the dewing techniques, and 

performance on a varie y P 1 ^ To avoid 

have gotten to know him 1° ’ P detail fully eight more 
the tediousness, then, o . • y“ b dominant theme as the 
drawings, we svill focus on the shift m^^ po-i 

«The choice of a horse “ '^^”s‘‘c.,se of Lillie Hans (1). 
of parental figures also occurred in Freuds 
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Figure 14 

Eight Card Redrawing Test sifts down into progressneK deep 
areas of the patient’s inner image of himself 

Bj now tlie patient has submitted himself to projecli'c 
after projectue dcMce and has begun to come to himsc 
muster his defenses He opens up on a fresh drawing 
with a depiction of a soWict (Figure 14) a man cloahcd m 
trappings of \inle masculiniU 

In the next drawings the patient advances the drawn 
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to an officer (Figure 15) Compensatory defenses deepen and 
merge ^^lth needs for status, prestige and authority All this at 
tlie expense, however, of some mild xvithdraual from reality " evi- 
dent m the turning away from a full-face view After the initial 
drawing (Figure 14), the drawn Person never again faces full on 
to the viewer. Instead, he progressixely turns away until facing 
Consistent w ith the imphcaljons of the previously discussed Dra\v-A- 
Person-m-the-Rnin rendition 





Figure 15 
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Figure 16 

a full 90 degrees from the full-front position (Once a subject 
presents the dra\\*n Person facing beyond this 90-dcgrec mark, 
\nlli the beginnings of a back-\ie\c appearing, ssithdrawal of 
schizoid if not schiz-ophrcnic proportions, l)ec*omes suspect Tlic 
full back-Me^\ perspective occurs almost CTcIusiveJv in schi^^ 
phrenic conditions ranging from the latent to the overt.) 
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In liis ne\t drawing (Figure 16), tlie patient recovers mo- 
mentanl) — again, giving evidence of ego strength — before the 
momentum of his defensive operations causes him to advance to a 
still more compensator)' level in the drawing after (Figure 17) 
Here, he drains a hover, a representation, if we follow the cultural 
stercot)'pe, of the epitome of capable masculinity on display The 
movement from soldier, to officer, to lioxer not only is evidence of 



Figure 17 
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Figure 18 

the inlensiGcation of the pabent’s compensatory Mnlity defenses, 
but also combmes at this point \\ith exliibilionism A boxer per- 
forms Ixjforc an audience and cxluhits iniscuhnitj, much as tlie 
patient had to exhibit same b> the exposure of his genitals 

At this level of the Eight Card Redrawing performance we 
get the first hint of the chink in tlic patient’s defenses — or to em- 
phasize the positive aspects in the personaht} picture, not until 
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tills level do we get this evidence. Although the Person is a boxer, 
his hands are dropped to a conspicuously defenseless position. The 
patient no longer feels adequately defended, and by the next 
drawing (Figure 18) is no longer on his feet but collapses into a 
seated position under tlie rationalization of paddling a canoe. 

The choice of a canoe may be multi-determined, in tliat a 
canoe is, among the small-boat class vessels, something that is 



Figure 19 
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difficult to control A canoe is a skittish crift sshich twists and 
turns too readiK under the influence of adsersc envaronmental 
forces Just the feeling the patient maj hold in regard to his ouai 
impulses 

In addition a canoe may !ia\c been chosen because it glides 
along rchti\tl\ eflortlessi) and here it ma> tend to forislndou 
the jcamings "to gist up the stniggU " and allow the stream of 
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life to carry him wherever it \vill, which the patient later so 
graphically highlights in his final drawing (Figure 21) to the 
Eight Card Redrawing technique. 

On the next card (Figure 19), his defenses again momen- 
tarily strengtlien He is back on his feet. He is engaged in a sport 
identified with the male sex. And to go out on a more speculative 
limb, we wonder whether the theme includes a long, phallic 
symbol as the patient’s last attempt at displaying virility before he 
gives up the effort entirely in his two terminal drawings. 

In the next to last drawing (Figure 20), the patient finally does 
give up the struggle. He gives up standing on his feet. He col- 
lapses into a chair. And he seeks solace and warmth from a large 
fireplace. At this point, his feet again become transparent, fore- 
shadowing tlieir ultimate fate on the last drawing. 

He draws to a close the drama of the increasingly more pene- 
trating views into deeper layers of his self-concept on a climactic 
note. The drawn Person (Figure 21), now, falls fiat on his back. 

To heighten the effect, the eyes close and the patient spontane- 
ously comments, “He’s gone off into a sleep.” The patient has 
given in to an attitude of passive sufferance of whatever life may 
bring. The cloaks of the role of tlie soldier, the officer and the 
boxer, have been stripped from him, and the patient accepts 
defeat. 

Below the knees, he looks amputated. The transparent feet 
which gave him so much trouble, not only in the present projec- 
tive test but also in the H-T-P and the Draw-A-Person-in-the- 
Rain, now disappear. On the deepest personality level tapped 
they are now not merely without substance, but totally amputated. 

The content of the drawing involving the man asleep fulfills 
the earlier promise of a desire for effortless drifting held forth in 
the canoe drawing. Also, the withdrawal indications evident in the 
gradual progression from full face to absolute-profile perspective 
receives the ultimate in confirmation: tlie Person retreats into 
sleep. 

Before leaving this drawing, in passing we may dip into a 
more speculativ'e level. The contour of the body swells into a 
pregnant-like condition. This hint of feminine psychosexual identi- 
fication goes hand-in-hand with the “castrated” .state of tlie feet, 
and calls to mind the suggestion of liomosexual fears conveyc<l 
by tlie rattlesnake poised to strike in the Drawing Completion 
Test. 

As we follow' the patient down through the hierarchy of hi 
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thin. Then they crack. We have to admiie the strength of the pa- 
tient’s ego. Compensatory virility strivings increase from cards 
one to five, and do not really give way until the last two cards, 
revealing the patient’s essential inadequacy, impotency and 
weakness beneath his compensatory cloak. 

To a certain depth in his personality there is a stability of 
character defenses and a capacity for control. It was upon this 
positive prognostic element that the writei felt a psychotherapeu- 
tic program might be built and therefore engaged the patient in 
psychotherapeutic collaboration. For, in spite of the classic use 
of severe neurotic mechanisms, the patient maintains a good ea 
of personality integration, and has rather good resources to a 
back upon. There is considerable strength to his personality, an 
when he is driven to the point where his defenses crack it is on y 
after a good deal of heioic effort to stave off this ego col apse. 

It is noteworthy that at no point does any glimmering o a 
schizophrenic process reflect itself in the projective tec iniques 

I 
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Figure 23 Achromalic 

held up to his pcrsonaht> Diagnostical!) the patients adaptive 
patterns are securely anchored in neurotic areas Other positive 
elements m the prognostic picture include an adequate intellec- 
tual level, a need for support, and a load of anxiety which may be 
expected to serve as a positive force to keep him in the therapeutic 
relationship His overwhelming sense of guilt ma> be an asset 
when the therapeutic project requires him to gradually face his 
underl>ing self, even if it causes pain— in fact espectalltj if it 
causes pain— for in this manner he ma) feel he can e.ise liis sense 
of guilt through penance 

His exhibitionistic needs mav also be harnessed to the thera- 
peutic task Tins neurotic need to openl> expose himself to the 
inspection of others mav be exploited to unc*over the roots of lii-s 
other neurotic components In this manner one neurotic element 
ina) l>e pitted against the others, in the ultimate hope of exploring 
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deeply enough to allow for the eventual lesolution of both sets 
of syndromes. 

Finally, his ego can withstand a certain amount of a uncover- 
ing type of theiapy, if combined with support and acceptance, in 
the interests of replacing self-tjo-anny with self-tolerance. 

In view of his lesources, in spite of his fifty-one years of age 
and the extensive duration of his conflicts, his mental health still 
seems to be definitely salvageable, although a great deal of in- 
tensive psychotherapy will be needed. 

RETESTING FOLLOWING THERAPEUTIC PROGRESS 

After approximately fifty hours of therapeutic collaboration 
between the patient and the writer, over a period of three and 
one-half months, a sampling of the projective drawing tech- 
niques was readministered. A brief discussion of the picture 
presented by the data of this letesting is presented to illustrate 
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Figure 25 Achromatic 

the suitability of projective drawings for easy periodic rechechs 
to appraise progress during the course of therapy, and the sensi- 
tivity of these instruments as a reflector of such change 

Achromatic H-T-P-F 

It IS reassuring to see several suggestions of improvement 
(a) the lessened feelings of vu!ncrabilil> apparent in the return 
of window panes and sash to the previous ompl> square holes for 
wnndovvs, (b) the more solid chimne>, (c) the coming into mow 
of more of the Tree vsith less of it ovcr-evtcnded off die page into 
fantas>, (d) the projected age of “ten to fourteen" onto the Tree 
replacing the prevaous still more immature self concept of "five to 
eight", (c) the loss of the hcaw atmosphere of dejection con- 
vcved b> the drawn male, the disappearance of gloom and hope 
Icssness, of limpness and the qualiU of feeling oneself a depressed 
and beaten man Tlic shoulders no longer slump, greater relative 
feelings of vigor return to the bod> posture TTic figure is cssen- 
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tiall) better dressed, less dishe\clcd, and generally reflective of 
enhanced feelings of social adcquac\ and acceptability A dram- 
atic cliange in this area of social ncceptabiht) is the disappearance 
of the facial scarring The dra\\n male this time looks generally 
more >outhful and confident 

Comparing the dra\^n female \Mth the earlier one, she looks 
at least one ; n d more appealing Her face is prettier, her hair 
style IS less se\ere, and she looks more youthful One hand is no 
longer in a position of ‘ pehac defense, ’ svardmg off m advance 
any potential genital approach 

On the negatue side, the House is now offered as a facade 
presentation without the former three dimensional perspective of 
depth Now that the patient has experienced some symptomatic 
relief — lowered guilt, freedom from depression, and letiirning self- 
confidence — ^lie has become hesitant to expose himself further to 
the scmtiny involved in the process of the psychotherapeutic in- 
ventory In the projective drawing of the House, he presents 
only a front, keeping the rest hidden behind this fa9ade Here 



Figure 26 Chromatic 
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Figure 27 Chromatic 


tlie drawings foreshadowed, and prepared the tlierapist for, the 
resistance phase brought into the therapy relationship eight or 
nine sessions fater 

Chromatic H-T-P P 

A companson of the retest chromatic House witli the initial 
chromatic House closeU parallels the companson of the two 
achromatic Houses just discussed The most dramatic improve- 
ment is the now adequate and stiird) chimney (Figure 26) m 
place of the previous crumbling almost dissolving, chromatic 
one (Figure 5) 

Tlie companson of the two chromatic Trees rc\eals that the 
present one no longer carries a truncated sawed-olF lower limb 
stump Now the lower limb is "sctn** as growing and in bloom 
Life is perctned as returned to it 

Tlie projeetcel age is moved up from the prcAioiis childish 
fixation at “five or six" to an adolescent “fourltm " 
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The color usage for the Tree moves from the previous con- 
stricted use of t\\o to u more expansive five: browm, green, yel- 
low, orange and blue — a harmonious blend of the warmer colors. 
Tile emergence of comfortableness nith color, and ^\^tll color 
subordinated to the form of the drawing, indicates a growth in 
the patient's capacity for adequate emotional adaptation to the 
conventional and usual social situations. His increased preference 
for warm color may be interpreted as a weakening of timidity in 
affective life and a strengthening of emotional drii'es, the warm 
colors being correlates of a more free emotional interest in people. 
Tlie healthier use of color in the retest H-T-P suggests an im- 
provement in the emotional tone of his thinking and feeling, in 
general. 

The later chromatic male (Figure 28) is drawn larger than the 
initial chromatic male ( Figure 7 ), reflecting an increase in feelings 
of adequacy. A noticeable gain in feelings of youth and vigor is 
also apparent in a comparison of the two drawings. In addition, 
tlic patient feels essentially more adequate as a male, no longer 
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Figure 28. Chromatic 
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Figure 29; Chromatic 


feeling the need for the conspicuous compensatorj' mustache. 

The feeling of being branded a social outcast, previously sug- 
gested by the paint effect spilling do^vm over the drawn Person’s 
head, has now disappeared. This is a parallel finding to the drop- 
ping-off of die facial scarring on the retest achromatic Person. 
In a more speculative vein, the absence of a hat on the retest 
chromatic male may reflect less felt need to conceal the content 
of what goes on beneath the hat, his thoughts and fantasies. 

Comparing the chromatic females, the present one is strikingly 
more appealing than the initial one. Tlie patient now finds females 
considerably more attractive. Tliey are currently "seen” as more 
youthful, pretty, and vilh a hair style less out-of-<latc. Tliey arc 
no longer perceived as old-maid-likc figures with glasses. 

Dfmc-A-Famili/ 

Tlie family unit is now seen in more 2X>sitivc terms. TJicrc is 
less distance between the family members, and the table is no 
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longer bare. In the transference relationship, the patient has re- 
evpericncett certain childliood events and appears to have emerged 
from them uith a greater feeling of sustainment and emotional 
nourishment. The eimronment is no longer seen as bleak and 
barren, as on the initial Dra\v-A-Familv production, but as now 
more pleasurably bountiful 

Comparing the two drawings, we note that the mother-figure 
is perceived as less stem and domineering than before, and the 
skull-caps suggest that the patient is turning to religion in his 
security-seeking efforts 

Drau>A‘Vcrson'\n ihc-Tlaiti 

Changes evident in the drawing of a iicrson in the ram con- 
sist of the dropping off of the facial scarring, the addition of 
substance to the previously transparent feet (in support of the 
implications of the return of growth to tJie previously truncated 
Tree hmb), and the tilting back of the umbrella to allow the 
drawn Person to come out more from his previously greater retreat 
into withdraw'nl under this protective covering 
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Figure 80 
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Figure 31 

Draic-An-Aninifll 

For his animal drawing, a horse is again chosen Tliere is one 
striking difference, hon'e^’er» in the detailing. TTie sharpie empha- 
sized teeth in the prerious drawing arc not repeated, suggesting a 
decrease in tlie destructive and punitive potential with which 
others, particularly authontj’ figures, are endowed. 

Sl/AlA/AKr 

A battery’ of projective drawings was administered to one 
patient. The data was presented to tie together tlie entire projec- 
tive drawing family in a case illustration. 

The drawings suggest that tlic patient suffers acutely from 
feelings of being branded a social outcast by his offense. Tlie 
experience tore a deep gash in his self-esteem and loaded him 
down with Uie weight of guilt. He lalxjrs under the embittered 
admonition of a severe superego 

Psychogcnetically, the drawings suggest that the patient has 
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experienced a feeling of abrupt and sudden rationing, along the 
course of his development, of a previously more bountiful emo- 
tional fare. This produced a {nation along the path of person- 
alit)' growth. In periods of stress— such as the precipitating factor 
of his wife's rejection of him sexually for a period of four weeks— 
he then regresses to the developmental age lange preceding that 
period in life when he was stan'cd for emotional nourishment 
from his environment. When regressed, he then feels emotionally 
more comfortable with those of Ins own developmental level (felt 
to be, as the patient projects, “between five to eight years old”). 
Should sexual needs clamoi for release during periods of regres- 
sion, lie seeks to discharge them with a sex object of his own de- 
velopmental level, as it were, and in the immature mode of 
manual manipulation, viewing and showing 

The drawings indicate that the patient perceives adult females 
as unappealing and rejecting. lie evaluates liimself as sexually 
inadequate, and suffers from castration anxiety of massive pro- 
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portions. Hence, he had an additional reason for sexually ap- 
proaching a little girl— to quiet the inner voice of doubt concern- 
ing his sexual adequacy. Rejected by an adult female, he regres- 
sively fell back upon the hope that perhaps a little child would 
be more impressed with him sexually. 

Feelings of rejection by mature females thus join hands with 
castration anxiety, immaturit>% and ready regressive cliannels— 
taken toegther they forge the motivational mainspring for pedo- 
philia which the four-week enforced se.xual abstinence trig- 
gered off. 

His e.xhibitionism is also understandable as being in the serv- 
ice of obtaining data to deny his felt castration, via the unconsci- 
ous mechanism, “Reassure me that I have a penis, by reacting 
to it.” 

As to his view of parental figures, the patient presents a pic- 
ture of having felt close to neither parent. As identification figures, 
he had a choice between a dominant mother-figure and a less 
significant father-figure. He could not pattern himself along 
wholly male lines, for his male model was seen as a secondary 
figure. Identifying ^v^th the father left the patient a legacy of 
the feelings of inadequacy ^vith which he saw his father assume 
the male role. The alternative was to identify with the parent 
who “wore the pants” in the family, but in doing so he accepted a 
female as a model. Either unsatisfactory solution left him with 
tlie shak>’ psychosexual identification in which his later castration 
anxiety found fertile soil. 

For tlie most part, compensator^' defenses are adequate, with 
only occasional lapses to inadequate functioning. Other positive 
factors include essential personality integration and absence of 
ps>'cbotic processes. There is considerable strength to his person- 
ality, and wljen lie is driven to the point where his defenses crack 
it is only after a degree of heroic effort to stave this off. These 
elements forecast a posili\'e prognosis, the validity of which was 
attested to by the improvement that occurred under psj'cho- 
thcrapy and the projective draxwng retest reflection of tin's 
change. 
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RESEARCH IN DRAWING TECHNIQUES 

E\T:nETT HEiDcnim, M A. 

WTRODOCT/O.V 

Reseaucii plays an even more necessary role in drawing tech- 
niques dian in an}' other method of personality evaluation since 
the use of drawing techniques sttperficioUtj requires very little 
training. Complex scoring systems can be avoided. Popular maga- 
zines have capitalized on the apparent simplicity of drawing 
interpretation. Sidewalk psychologists freely interpret drawings. 
For these reasons, hypotheses and different interpretive theories 
are cheap. To differentiate the good from the bad is often not 
easy for even tlie serious and sincere psychologist. The youthful 
vitality which the clinical field finds within itself, often stirs the 
inexperienced clinician to accept concepts which have their basis 
only in recklessness and impulsiveness. 

Cynicism and disillusion need not be the major part of the 
psychologists attitude toward drawing techniques. Quite to the 
contrary, the psychologist who keeps his feet on experimentally 
firm ground and yet willingly utilizes a controlled and profes- 
sional imagination, will find much usefulness in drawing tech- 
niques. The need for active and positive research integrated ndth 
the growing clinical use of drawings is therefore obvious. 

The area of projective testing finds itself in the middle of the 
art-science dilemma. Hutt (62) feels that clinical practice is an 
art and believes that art will always remain an integral part of 
clinical practice. He believes further that science will become a 
major portion of the practice in time but as Brown (21) points 
out, the field finds itself divided between those who call them- 
selves artists and those who call themselves scientists, with each 
group at the present time having little respect for the other. 

14831 
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Bro\%Ti suggests that the basic disagreement stems from the 
nature of projective data which scientific techniques have not 
been yet able to handle statistically. He sees science as attempt- 
ing to cope with the problem of quantitative reduction of dy- 
namically organized material by traditional experimental methods. 
The clinician maintains that projective data has its greatest mean- 
ing in its configuration and that experimental analysis tends to 
destroy this configuration. The clinician therefore, turns to “clini- 
cal validation” ^vh^ch the research ps)'choIogist labels as fantasy, 
speculation or assumption. 

Much is to be said, and wiW be said, on both sides of the 
fence. Many clinicians are “dreamers’* who have permitted tlieir 
dynamic concepts to overwhelm them and have become slaves of 
these concepts. At the same lime, the rejection of the configura- 
tional approach by research psychologists will only amplify and 
extend the limitations of projectives inherent in the exclusive de- 
pendence on “clinical validation.” Clinician and researcher, have 
much to offer each other, if projectives are to serve their purpose 
effectively and efficiently. 

Thou^ there is much criticism of the field, there is hardly 
an author— clinician or researcher— who does not see value in the 
use of drawing techniques for personality evaluation. Rosenzweig 
calls drawing techniques “clinically practical.” Xforris(SO) in 
1949, in the report of an APA Division meeting says “the method 
as a whole shows definite promise of developing into a valuable 
projective technique.” Sloan, in speaking of the H-T-P, says that 
its problems “do not appear to be any more or less than those of 
other projective techniques nosv in vogue.” 

SPECIFIC PROBLEMS IN VALIDATION STUDIES 
Ainsworth (2) has clearly spelled out the problems the un- 
prejudiced researcher faces in attempting to validate pro/cclives. 
Projective data is tlic product of a multiplicity of variables. In 
the traditional scientific investigation, one variable is isolated and 
explored. Tliis is a %'irtual impossibi}t\ in the projective test where 
a response apparently has many possible origins. Not only is 
perception involved in the response, which in itself is a function 
of many variables, but also the process of response is invoIv'C<l. 
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Precker points to this confusion between the "projective” and 
"expressive” aspects of personality. 

It is pointed out further that good clear criteria are practically 
non-available. Rosenzweig (97) points to the dangei of check- 
ing one unknown against another as being a particularly useless 
kind of exercise. Brown (21 ) questions severely tlie use of "diag- 
nosed cases” as criterion variables suggesting that all too often a 
diagnosis is based on completely inadequate data, sometimes a 
ten minute psychiatric interview. In terms of this ciiterion prob- 
lem, MacFarlane points out that correlation between overt be- 
havior and fantasy material is inadequate to show the oiganiza- 
tional patterns involved in combinations of explicit and implicit 
behavior. Ainsworth amplifies this by stating that even when 
statistically significant differences between groups can be shown, 
that this is of little help in a specific diagnosis. 

RESEARCH STUDIES 

Witli these complex problems in mind, attention is turned to 
specific research studies. For the most pait, research dated 
1948 and later will be considered. It was in this year that 
Buck (22) formally introduced the H-T-P, and in 1949 that 
Machover (85) published her findings. That much had been 
done with drawings before this dale can be verified by the exten- 
sive survey and bibliography compiled by Anastasi and Foley (7). 
References can be found as far back as 1880 when Lombroso and 
Du Camp (82) studied the occurrence of difl'^erent forms of artis- 
tic expression of the insane. Almost all of these early ■writings, 
however, dealt with an unscientific and uncontrolled approach 
to the use of drawings. It was in 1926 that Goodenough intro- 
duced a systematic method of evaluating intelligence through 
drawings of a man. For a meaningful and a more pertinent sur- 
vey of the literature up through 1948, Precker (95) has made a 
worthwhile study. He has reviewed the literature up to that time 
with particular attention to research. Included are an analysis of 
the types of research attempted and suggestions for future re- 
search. His stated purposes are to synthesize work done and to 
provide a "vocabulary for future research.” Precker makes a brief 
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mention of the H-T-P, which was just being officially bom at 
that time. 

FIGURE DRAWING AND THE H-T-P 
By far the most research in drawing techniques has been re- 
lated to figure drawing and to the H-T-P. As Vernier ( 109 ) sug- 
gests of all projective techniques in maturation, figure drawing 
and the H-T-P have stimulated the "usual array of studies of 
reliability, r'alidit>% group norms, differences between groups, 
and analyses of effects of various factors or events upon per- 
Jormance.” 

UeliahilUy 

A criterion of reliability with a projective technique is diffi- 
cult to define. In terms of the holistic approach, is it reasonable 
to require drawings at different administrations to be exactly the 
same in some arbitrary' ways? It has been suggested that the 
criterion should be that no conflicting evidence should appear in 
the drawings but this involves dynamic interpretation and the 
problem of how an interpretation Is made. It has also been sug- 
gested that two drawings by the same subject could be quite 
different in formal or structural characteristics and still re\’eal 
the same valid information about the subject. 

Gasorek (40) in working with children’s free drawings found 
much conflicting evidence in terms of the consistency and relia- 
bility of formal and structural characteristics. His study is help- 
ful in that it does define to some extent what features of drawings 
in general tend to recur. Albcc and Hamlin (3,5) judged per- 
sonality adjustment from drawings by a global metliod and by 
means of a rating scale and found positive indications of relia- 
bility. They state that the use of a rating scale “lends encouraging 
reliability to judgment.” The judges used in this experiment 
were experienced clinicians with post-doctoral training. This ap- 
proach to a reliability study therefore, was completely different 
from Gasorek’s approach. 

Lehncr and Gunderson (77) using the D-A-P * technique, in- 
vestigated l>oUi tcst-rctcst reliability and inter-rater reliability on 
’ Di-au 'A-Person. 
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twenty-one graphic traits. Norma! siil)jects were used and re- 
sults indicated that “relatively high agreement among laters on 
graphic traits can be obtained.’* Tcst-rctest reliability was found 
to be generally lower than inter-rater reliability. They suggest, in 
some agreement with Gasorck, that many graphic tiaits show a 
strong tendency to remain constant. (These traits are listed in 
their report.) 

Using a scale designed specifically for rating sevual differentia- 
tion, Swenson (105) reports a reliability coefficient of .84 on 
drawings judged by trained judges for this particular tiait. With- 
out citing the supporting data, Oakley (92) repoits his impres- 
sions of strong consistency in drawings “over a period of years.” 

Hammer and Piolrowski (47), employing six clinicians, found 
that the reliability in the rating of degree of hostility in the draw- 
ings of 400 children, was an impressive .85. The deviation from 
perfect reliability was e.xplaincd by the positive correlation be- 
tween the amount of hostility interpreted in the drawings and 
the degree of hostility of the clinician liimself (as judged by the 
supervisor). This latter finding will be discussed more fully later in 
the chapter. 

Validity 

Validation studies present an initially confusing picture from 
which the patient ohseiver may glean many meaningful insights. 
Gathering normative data or observing variations in graphic 
characteristics with vaiiations in characteiistics of subjects along 
a continuum is one type of research design which has yielded 
helpful but limited findings. Jolles (65-68) in four extensive and 
painstaking studies, examined the H-T-P s of over 2,500 children 
and found that (in accoid with tlie theory of projection) children 
tend to draw their own sex in the drawing of the person. The ratio 
of same sex to opposite sex in the drawings, however, varies sig- 
nificantly with age, and also boys dtlfer from girls on this ratio. 

In his study of horizontal placement of the drawings on the page, 
Jolles confirmed Bucks contention that the psychological center 
of the page is to the left of the geometric center, that the mean 
horizontal placement varies with age, and that the normal range 
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for horizontal placement tends to be a function of age. Vertical 
placement was found to be somewhat above the geometric center 
with variations similar to those of the horizontal placement. 

Using 438 boys and girls of ages seven to twelve, Weider and 
Noller (111) confirmed the Jolles findings of the sex of the first 
drawn figure, showing that of the boys, 70 per cent drew their 
own sex first, while 94 per cent of the girls drew their own sex 
first. A significantly greater percentage of the girls than boys also 
drew their own sex larger * with slight differences in age levels. 
A significantly large percentage (61 per cent) of younger children 
located their drawings in the upper left while a smaller percent- 
age (48 per cent) of the older children locate in that area. This 
is consistent with Buck’s findings that the drawings of regressed 
adults move back into the upper left comer of the page. 

Lehner and Silver (79) found that ages assigned to figure 
drawings by adults increased with chronological age up to the 
age of twenty-five after which progressively lower ages were 
assigned. Tliis is consistent with the principle of projection of 
the ideal-image. Ages assigned to drawings representing the 
opposite sex were more variable than those assigned to the same 
sex. Both sexes tended to assign older ages to male drawings 
than to female dra\vings. The authors discuss the possible sig- 
nificance of these findings in terms of the greater status accorded 
males in our society. 

The Draw-A-Person (D-A-P) Test was employed by Lehner 
and Gunderson (78) to investigate the influence of the subject’s 
sex and age on height of figures drawn. Results suggested that 
these t^vo factors produce significant variations in heiglit, result- 
ing in a decrease in height of the figure drawn beyond age thirty 
for men and beyond age forty for women. This seems remarkably 
consistent with the decline in feelings of bodily adequacy, start- 
ing at about these respective ages. 

An item analysis of House drawings of children in grades 
Kindergarten througli fourth by Markham (88) provides a collec- 
tion of nor mative data, ^^arkham concludes that the House draw- 

as with the prcsimis Godini;. was rtlated to Uie fact that Rirls spend 
more time with an identification fixture of th»? same sex (mother), than do bo>'s. 
during llic formatwe jears 
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iiig is an inadequate technique for estimating intelligence but 
that it can difrerentiate bcwcen the dull and superior child. She 
found also that five*>'car-oIds draw vastl)' different houses from 
eight-year-olds and suggests that emotional factors may e.xplain 
some distortions and omissions. 

In this general categor)% \vc find an interesting study by 
Lyons (S3) who asked his adult su!)iects to put a scar on their 
II-T-P Tree and to rcpoit the worst and best events of their lives. 
The correlation between relative height of the scar on the Tree 
and the relative age of the worst event was .54, significant at the 
.01 level. Correlation between scar location and the best event 
was .10, not significant. The dislriI)ulion of the scars was shown 
to differ significantly from results of two neutral tasks. 

Validation studies which have proved the most popular are 
those which attempt to correlate clusters of graphic traits witli 
the productions of specifically defined groups. These groups have 
been defined in many different ways. In some, the subjects have 
particular physical traits, in others the subjects have been diag- 
nosed in terms of functional disordcis. Still other groups have 
been defined in terms of social or cultural idiosyncrasies. Need- 
less to say, there is much overlapping. 

KotkoN' and Goodman (73) were able to find graphic signs on 
the D-A-P test which differenlialed obese from non-obese women. 
Out of an original checklist of forty three items, seven (represent- 
ing obese characteiistics) were found which successfully differ- 
entiated the two groups. Their conclusion was that any four of 
the seven signs in a given drawing would identify the subject as 
obese and the thesis of projection of the body image in drawings 
is supported. 

Additional support comes from Bennan and Laffel (16) who 
found a significant correlation between body type of the subject 
and the figure drawm. 

Michal-Smith (89) compared the drawings of adolescent sub- 
jects having normal electroencephalograms with those having 
abnormal electrical function. He judged them on the basis of 
Buck’s six scoring categories: Detail, Proportion, Perspective, 
Time, Criticality and Line Quality. With Line Quality, a signifi- 
cant level of differentiation was found. Beck (14) compared the 
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H-T-P’s of organic defectives and those of non-organic defec- 
tives and found that the organics drew more unrecognizable 
houses and omitted more essential details than the non-organics. 

Both Blum (18) and Bo)'aJ (98) ran into considorahie diffi- 
culty in attempting to differentiate the drawings of normal and 
neurotic groups. While Blum s experimental design was adequate, 
he ran into many contributing sources of error in the administra- 
tion of his experiment. His conclusion that the D-A-P is not a 
valid indicator of personality dynamics when compared to rat- 
ings of psychiatrists and ps>'chological testing would seem pre- 
mature. Royal’s study involved the use of fift>'-four graphic traits, 
which were hypothesized to differentiate anxiety neurotics from 
normal subjects. AVhile none of the fifty-four traits did this, a 
scale of ei^t of the most discriminating items succeeded in re- 
ducing the overlap between the groups to a significant extent. 

Giedt and Lehner (42) compared the assigned ages on the 
D-A-P by neurotic subjects with those of normak. The authors 
found that both neurotics and normak changed from assigning 
an age older than the subject s age to an age younger than the 
subject’s age as the chronological age increased. It was found 
however that the neurotics’ point of change occurred at a greater 
age than it did with the normals. It was found also that there was 
greater variance in age assignment in the normak than in the 
neurotics. 

Experimental studies attempting to differentiate schizophren- 
ics and normals via the D-A-P and H-T-P techniques are few and 
conflicting. Using the D-A-P technique, Fisher and Fisher (37) 
evaluated the drawings of thirty-two paranoid schizophrenics hy 
both a detailed atomistic analysis and total impression. Several 
raters were used. Results indicated that the majority of the draw- 
ings did not fall into the paranoid schizophrenic category. Tlie 
drawings were evaluated with regard to facial expression and 
stance. Ver>* little agreement was found among the various 
raters. It was found also that the trained ps>^chologists showed 
no greater agreement among lliemseh'es than did untrained 
raters. The authors suggest that Machover’s assumptions are dan- 
geroiis wthout further research. 

On the other hand, Ilolzberg and Wcxler (60) found positive 
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results using a somewhat diffeieiU method of evaluation. Using 
thirty-eight seliizophrenic women as an experimental group and 
seventy-eight nurses in training as a contiol group, the authors 
devised a 174-item cheeklist for evaluating the diawings. They 
found significant statistical differences between normals and 
schizophrenics and between normals and each of tliree schizo- 
phrenic subgroups (paranoid, hebephrenic and catatonic). (Re- 
liable differences among the tliree schizophrenic siibgioups were 
not demonstrated.) A later study by Wexler and Holzberg (112), 
confirmed these findings. 

Smith (103) compared the D-A-P creations of forty schizo- 
phrenic patients with those of forty general hospital patients. 
The schizophrenics gave more unusual responses than the normal 
group. Married schizophrenics mentioned the genitalia more 
frequently than did the unmarried schizophrenics. The “normals” 
mentioned differences in genitalia, body shape, hair length, com- 
plexion and cosmetics more frequently tlian the schizophrenics 

did. 

Several studies have been devoted to tlie area of sexual ad- 
justment as indicated by the H-T-P and figure drawing. In a 
before and after experiment. Hammer (48) administered the 
H-T-P at several stages in tlie process of eugenic sterilization of 
selected subjects in a state where sterilization is official policy. 

It was assumed that subjects who undergo eugenic sterilization 
would be prone to respond with feelings of castration. A check- 
list of graphic indices of castration anxiety based on clinic ex- 
perience and psychoanalytic theory was devised. Significant 
differences were found between “before” and “after* on twenty- 
six of the fifty-four items compared. Hammer summarizes the 
statistically significant differences in the following conclusions: 

“1. Elongated objects on the H-T-P, such as chimneys, 
branches, tree-trunks, arms, nose, legs, feet, etc., are susceptible 
to being utilized as phallic s>Tnbols. Circles, triangles, and ob- 
jects with a vertical split dowm the center (such as a window 
depicted with emphasis upon the vertical sash-line and the hori- 
zontal sash-line omitted) may be employed as vaginal s>'mboIs 
and ser\’e as reflections of felt castration in the creative drawings 
of males. 
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“2. It is in the drawing of these genital symbols that an 
individual may reveal his feelings of genital inadequacy and 
castration anxiety. Such feelings may be depicted by his presen- 
tation of the symbols as damaged, cut through, broken or other- 
wise impaired. 

"3. The male genital trinity may be symbolized by groupings 
of three, e.g., buttons, branches, shrubs, doorknobs, etc., pro- 
duced in clusters of tliree.” (48) 

Barker and Mathis (11) investigated the D-A-P characteris- 
tics of male homosexuals versus normals. They found that features 
differentiating the groups were limited but that the pictured 
hostility towards women was greater in the homosexuals and 
that this group employed a longer reaction time in identifying 
the self-sex figure. 

Investigating the sex of the first drawn figure in the H-T-P s 
of eighty-four sex offenders at Sing Sing Prison, Hammer (52) 
found no significant difference between rapists and pedophiles 
regardless of the sex toward which the advance had been made 
Hammer concludes that "considerable doubt is cast on the pro- 
jective drawing postulate that the sex of the first figure drauTi 
may serve as an index of the subject’s sexual identification or as 
evidence of ps)'chosexual conflict or sexual inversion.” Further 
difficulty in interpreting the meaning of the sex of the first 
dra^\^l figure was demonstrated by Mainord (87). In comparing 
the D-A-P’s of college students and unselected mental hospital 
patients, she found that both groups tended to draw the self-sex 
figure first but males did so to a more pronounced degree tlian 
did females. Mainord suggests that this is consistent with the 
fact that our society is “predominantly androcentric.” 

In two further studies. Hammer (51, 54) investigated the 
characteristics of the Tree drawing in the H-T-P. His subjects in 
both studies w'ere male sex offenders divided into three groups 
They w’ere rapists, Iiomosexual pedophiles and heterosexual pedo- 
philes. It was found that the homosexual pedophiles had a sig- 
nificantly greater incidence of dead Tree depictions than did 
the rapists. Hammer demonstrated a progression from rapists to 
heterosexual pedophiles to homosexual pedophiles (the latter 
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deviating from the noini in both age and sex of the partner 
cliosen) in regard to the number who drew their Trees as “dead.” 
This progression parallels the increasing distance from an appro- 
priate sex object. Hammer points out that the parallel data tend 
to support Buck’s view that tlie psychologically sickest people 
draw their Trees as “dead.” 

Hammer (51) found also tJiat “the group of individuals en- 
gaging in sex acts wth female children drew significantly 
younger Trees (mean of projected age about eleven) than the 
group of inmates committing rape on adult females.” Hammer 
argues that if we accept the psychoanalytic assumption that pedo- 
philes are people who feel psychosexnally immature and thus 
reach out to another child as it were, then Buck’s hypothesis con- 
cerning the age of the Tree receives support. “The age with which 
the drawn Tree is endowed may serve as a rough index of the 
subject’s felt level of psychosexual maturity,” Hammer concludes. 

De Martino (33) judged the male drawings of homosexual 
and non-homosexual mentally retarded males and found signifi- 
cant differences in the drawings in the eyelashes and the heels. 

Fisher and Fisher (38) investigated the relationship between 
the femininity expressed in female figure drawings of women and 
the style of sexual adjustment. They found that drawings of low 
femininity tended to correlate with the subject’s limited hetero- 
sexual experiences, more somatic sexual dysfunction and con- 
stricted sexual life. Highly feminine drawings occurred in those 
with more promiscuity but unsatisfying sexual experience. Figure 
drawings of average femininity conelated with more genuine 
satisfaction in the existing sexual role. 

Culturally defined groups in a broad sense have provided an- 
other approach to research in drawing techniques. These groups 
are particularly difficult to define and in some of the studies it 
would be incorrect to look upon the given investigation as a 
validation study of the drawing technique involved. It is ratlier 
that the drawing technique is used as a tool in observing the 
dynamic processes of the groups being considered. 

Hammer (49) compared the H-T-P’s of Negro and white 
children in a southern community for the degree of hostility and 
aggression shown. He found, rating the drawings “blindly,” tliat 
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the mean hostilit)' and aggression rating of the drawings done by 
the Negro children was significantly higher than that of the 
white children’s drawings. TIte frustration-aggression theory is 
supported by this study. On the other hand, if the frustration- 
aggression theor>' is assumed, the ability of the H-T-P to differ- 
entiate groups differing in tlieir degree of aggression is sup- 
ported. 

Kates and Harrington (69), using only human figure draw- 
ings, found no significant relationship between total ratings of 
aggression and indices of aggression manifested in the figure 
dra\%ings of juvenile delinquents. Nfachover’s criteria of aggres- 
sion were used. The authors warn against any premature conclu- 
sion however, suggesting that the criteria were not meant to be 
used in isolation and that this demonstrates the dangers involved 
in fractionation. 

Toler and Toler (108) investigated the degree of popularit>' 
as expressed in children’s drawings. Working with fourth and 
fifth grade children, the authors established a criterion of popu- 
larity by means of a sociometric device. Figure drawings of the 
subjects were given to experienced clinical psychologists who 
were requested to select the productions of the most and least 
popular. They did so with some success. The authors concluded 
that there are certain dimensions of personality which seem to 
Ije associated with group acceptance and rejection. They con- 
clude also that ps>'chologists are generally able to discriminate 
between the more and less popular throu^ an analysis of figure 
drawings. 

Anastasi and Foley (9) attempted to use the D-A-P to dif- 
ferentiate the “pass-fail” groups of aviation cadets in the USAF 
during World War II. An objectiv'e scoring checklist failed to 
differentiate the two groups. 

Woods and Cook (114) analv'zcd the manner of the represen- 
tation of the hands in the drawing of the person in tlie II-T-Fs of 
eighth grade students. The>' compared this graphic trait in 
groups of different artistic proficiency' and found that the way 
the hands were drawn svas a function of the le\'el of proficiency' in 
drawing. Tliis finding suggested limitations in the interpretation 
of personality factors throu^ the manner of hand representation. 
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In a somewhat similar study, Whitmyre (113) investigated 
the significance of artistic excellence in the judgment of adjust- 
ment inferred from human figure drawings Drawings were ob- 
tained from psychotics and “normal veterans.” Clinical psycholo- 
gists ranked the drawings according to the level of personal ad- 
justment and to the degree of artistic excellence. Drawings were 
also ranked by commercial artists for artistic meiit. Results 
showed that the evaluations were highly reliable and that the 
psychologists used artistic merit to a significant degree in their 
evaluations of adjustment. Neither artistic excellence nor adjust- 
ment ratings by artists or psychologists showed any consistently 
significant relationship with the expeiimental and control groups. 

In two studies, Jensen (63, 64) investigated the left-right 
orientation m profile drawing in relation to established reading 
habits. Profile drawings were obtained from two American popu- 
lations, a Norwegian and an Egyptian population. Regardless of 
the direction of the establislied reading habit or of tlie amount of 
practice in reading, the tendency to draw profiles facing left was 
present in all four cultural groups. Americans from an urban, 
upper socio-economic class showed a stronger tendency to orient 
drawings to the left than did Americans from a nnal lower socio- 
economic class. Left handed subjects did not demonstrate the 
same left orientation in their profiles as did the right handed sub- 
jects. The author’s primary conclusion is tliat culturally imposed 
reading liabits do not determine the left-right orientation in pro- 
file drawing. 

Macbover’s definition of the head as a seat of social dominance 
and her consideration of differential treatment of the drawm male 
and female figures is the basis of an e.xperiment by Cook (31). 

A questionnaire w^as administered to male iiniverslt)' students to 
establish a criterion of social dominance. Analysis of the male 
and female figures drawn by flic subjects yielded a group of 
drawings in which the head of the saine-se\ drawing w'as larger 
than the head of the opposite-sex drawing and a group in wliicli 
this w-as not so. The questionnaire differentiated tlio two groujis 
in a statistically significant way. Considerahle o\erIap existed 
suggesting that Machover’s hypothesis may luild in general hut 
will not hold in each individual case. 
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An interesting study using a soniewliat modified teclinique 
was completed by Baumgarten (13). The autlior obtained draw- 
ings from over 200 Serbian children living in Swa'ss refugee camps 
in 1942. These children had been subjected to extreme xvar ex- 
periences. Their drawings w'ere compared to those of Sw'iss and 
American children. The drawings included were the human fig- 
ure, something from the imagination, and something from tlie 
homeland. Evidences of aggressiveness, hostility or other dis- 
turbances xvere not obsen'cd in the drawings. 

An experiment by Ochs (93) involving the Goodenough tech- 
nique demonstrated the misleading nature of an atomistic ap- 
proach. In a before and after design, Ochs checked the Good- 
enougji drawings of Primary Behavior Disorder cases upon ad- 
mission to an institution and later when social adj'ustment w'as 
in evidence. Experimental results showed little consistency in 
changes in the specific scoring items though total scores did not 
vary significantly. The author points to tlie fallacy of the notion 
that the wiiole is the sum of the parts. 

Researchers and clinicians are equally interested in the effect 
of client-examiner relationship on the projective productions. 
Sinnett and Eglash ( 101 ) analj'zed the variation in the size of 
drawTi figures with manipulation of the examiner-subject rela- 
tionship. They concluded that the size of the figure may ver>' 
well be of importance in the analysis of the client’s relationship 
with the examiner. In a similar experiment, but using four experi- 
enced clinical judges, Holtzman (59) concluded that “no varia- 
tions in the drawings . . . could be attributed to the examiners’ 
personality, sex, or physical appearance.” Highly significant dif- 
ferences were attributed to the sex of the subjects. In a more 
penetrating and more controlled experiment. Hammer and Pio- 
Irow'ski (47) examined the effect of the examiner’s personal hos- 
tility and aggressiveness on his interpretation of H-T-P’s. Six 
clinicians ser\ed as subjects in judging 400 H-T-P’s for evidence 
of hostility and aggression. Each clinician was administered the 
Szondi Test from which Deri derived a rating of aggression. 
Rank order comparisons of the data yielded a positive correlation. 
The more hostile clinicians “saw” more aggression in tlie H-T-P’s 
they interpreted. 
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DK.'tlV/ft’G COMPLETION 

The drawing completion tests are less widely knorvn than the 
II'T-P and the Machover technique, hut have nevertheless stimu- 
lated thoughtful consideration in clinical circles. Though the tech- 
nique is primarily of European origin, a very adequate presenta- 
tion of the background and method is offered by Kinget (71). In 
the same publication, Kinget presents a very impressive valida- 
tion procedure. Adults were tested via the described technique 
and three types of validating data were secured The validation 
data or criteria were reduced to workable categories and com- 
pared with each of the elements analyzed from the drawing tests. 
Results were encouraging. In discussing the problems involved 
in a continuing validation program, the author stresses need for 
integrated “chain work” rather than “a profusion of creativity.” 

Takala (107) has developed a quantifiable scoring system for 
the Drawing Completion Test based on the hypotheses suggested 
by Wartegg and Kinget, The test was administered to over 1,000 
subjects representing seventeen occupational groups. The results 
indicated that the test differentiated occupational groups and 
seemed capable of serving as a predictor of vocational success. 
Correlations with intelligence were low but with drawing ability 
high. Norms for specific test variables and results of factor anal- 
ysis are reported. 

To investigate the graphic traits in the Drawing Completion 
Test (D-C-T), Bauer (12) obtained test protocols from male 
and female subjects in several different experimentally defined 
groups. Groups included were emiretics, epileptics, "suspected” 
schizophrenics, psychopaths, mental defectives, and neurologic- 
ally disordered. Distinctive drawing characteristics aie reported 
for all the groups mentioned except in the neurological disorders. 

Analyzing a specific factor, the lack of attention to the start- 
ing sign in the drawing completion items, Dulim (34) attempted 
to work toward a clearer understanding of the processes involved. 
Over 1,600 subjects divided into groups of younger children, 
older mentally retarded children, adolescents and adults were 
asked to take the Drawing Completion Test. The ways in which 
lack of attention to the starting sign is expressed show variations 
from group to group. 
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seen in overtly timid children. The choice of a deer is said to be 
often made by girls with strong wishes for tenderness and ma- 
ternal care. The horse is reportedly chosen by subjects with a 
strong cathexis to their work and rather good personality inte- 
gration. Experimental verification of these hypotheses at present 
is lacking. 

“Doodling” too has many suggested potentialities for reveal- 
ing personality djTiamics. Research with “doodling” has proved 
particularly difficult to design. Some information was presented 
by Auerbach (10) who collected the doodlings of patients dur- 
ing analytical sessions. Associations given spontaneously to tliem 
were collected at the end of the hour. Auerbach discusses who 
doodles, when he wU start or stop, and changes in drawngs 
during analysis. Experimental design is not present. 

The Family Drawing Technique, rather widely used in clin- 
ical practice, is another drawing modification presently with in- 
adequate experimental verification. Hulse (61 ) presents the find- 
ings of eight case studies and eleven drawings. Some clinicians 
have found this type of study very useful while research oriented 
psychologists are rather critical. 

FREE DltAWINC 

The use of free drawings as a method of personality evalua- 
tion is a field ^vithin itself. In it, of course, is much material 
related to specific drawing techniques. Free draw’ing techniques 
would involve a volume by itself and therefore are beyond the 
scope of this book. The bibliography listed by Levy (81) in 
Projective Psychology will provide many leads for the interested 
reader as will the surv'ey provided by Anastasi and Foley (7). 

SUMAfARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Experimental techniques have provided much hopeful but 
not yet conclusive data in regard to the use of drawing tech- 
niques as a method of personality evaluation. Conflicting results, 
as with the Rorschach and TAT, have frequently been found. 
Much of the existing conflict results from poorly and unrealisti- 
cally developed experimental design as well as unclear definition 
of terms and concepts. Particular difficulty has been introduced 
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through faulty criterion groups. Tlie need foi a clarification of 
concepts and rationale can not be overemphasized. 

There is strong evidence that no single technique will in 
itself provide a complete and meaningful i^ieture of the sub- 
jects personality. Consequently, experiments designed to test 
a single technique’s ability to do this are unrealistic. Those ex- 
periments which have somehow incorporated the use of a test 
battery or the validation thereof, have yielded hopeful results. 
Central to the core thesis of drawings as a piojective device aie 
the studies by Lehner and Silver (79) indicating that one’s o\vn 
age tends to be projected in drawings; by Hammer (54), em- 
ploying rapists and pedophiles, suggesting that one’s felt or sub- 
jective psycho-maturational age tends to be pi ejected, by Lehnei 
and Gunderson (77) finding that the height of the drawing is re- 
lated to the degree of feelings of bodily adequacy; by Lyons (83) 
uncovering the correlation between age at which psychic trauma 
was e,\'perienced and heiglit up the Tree trunk a scar is placed; 
by Kotkov and Goodman (74) demonstrating more “obese” draw- 
ings by the more obese subjects; by Berman and Laffel (16) who 
reported significant correlations between body type of the subject 
and figure drawn; by Hammer (48) finding significantly more 
indices of castration anxiety in the drawings made by subjects 
after sterilization tlian before they knew of the impending opera- 
tions; by Barker and Mathis (11) who reported greater hostility 
toward women in drawings by homosexuals than in drawings 
by “normals”; by De Martino (33) who found more feminine 
features in homosexual’s drawings of a male person; by Fisher 
and Fisher (38) who uncovered a relationship between the fem- 
ininity expressed in female figure drawings of women and their 
psycho-sexual adjustment; by Hammer (49) who showed H-T-Ps 
to differentiate aggressive from control groups; by Toler and 
Toler (108) who showed that popular and unpopular children 
project traits associated with this into tlieir drawings; by 
Cook (31) who substantiated Machover’s definition of the draw- 
ing of the head area as reflecting the degree of social dominance 
of the subject; and by a number of investigators (6o, 110, 8/, 53, 

33) who demonstrated that subjects, when asked to draw a per- 
son, tend to draw a person of their own sex. 
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The Hom-Hellersberg Test, an important drawing comple- 
tion technique, has been investigated by Ames and IlcIIersberg 
(6) in a normative study of the responses of children. Drawings 
were analyzed in an effort to determine maturational stages of 
the normal child in terms of test performances. Seventeen devel- 
opmental stages are reported and results suggest that the test 
assumes diagnostic value after the subject’s age of nine. 

Another study by Hcllcrsberg (57) utilizes the Ilorn-Hcllcrs- 
berg technique to investigate the subject’s relation to reality. The 
method of analysis and the compilation of results provides oppor- 
tunity for insights and understanding of the technique. 

EIGHT CARD REDRAWING TECHNIQUE 

Research studies on the Eight Card Redrawing Test (8CRT) 
are limited primarily to the investigations done by the founder 
of the technique, Leopold Caligor. In an early study, Caligor (26) 
attempted to use the technique in the determination of the indi- 
viduals unconscious conception of his own masculinity-femininity 
identification. Results on this study wore compared with those 
on the Blanlc Card TAT and MMPI. Criteria used for the 
identification were age and sex of the person with whom the sub- 
jects identified. The basis for these criteria is not clearly estab- 
lished. 

In a later study, Caligor (27) investigated the ability of the 
8CRT to delect paranoid trends. Tlie eight card sequence was 
compared with single figure drawings at each end of the se- 
quence. The author reported more identifications made on the 
Na 1 drawings for the coarclatcd than for the over-ideational 
subjrcts. Supporting Caligor’s assumption of increasingly greater 
depth tapped hy continued redrawing, the presence of hostility 
md paranoid dynamics usually increased on the later drawings- 
strong paranoid trends was consistently greater 
on the SCRT as a whole, of course, than on drasving No. 8 alone 
Using a multi-item checklist. Caligor (28) in another study. 
^ graphic indices which successfully diffcren- 

fn . 1 "" normals and hospitalized psycliolics. In addition, 
e cc e Items were found to differentiate between psj'chotic 
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sub-groups. The purpose of tliis study was to develop a more 
objective and quantitative method of evaluating the 8 CRT. 

OTHER DRAWING TECHNIQUES 
Numerous drawing techniques continue to appear and dis- 
appear in clinical practice. Often these techniques do not be- 
come sufficiently popularized to stimulate serious research. Clin- 
icians may find them useful while researchers do not become 
interested or find them awkward to handle experimentally. As 
a consequence, these techniques are piesented with a rationale 
and some preliminary statistical data. Unfortunately the poten- 
tialities of these techniques often go undeveloped because fur- 
ther experimental exploration is not done. Others, fortunately, 
die a quick death after a short and useless life. 

Some preliminary normative data for the Most Unpleasant 
Concept Test has been supplied by Harrowei (56). This tech- 
nique consists of requesting the subject to draw the most 
unpleasant thing he can bring to mind. The author presents 
results of a qualitative analysis of over 500 subjects seeking help 
for psychological difficulties. Reactions to the task and the con- 
tent of the drawings are discussed. A control group of 400 
normals provide a reference. Harrower indicates a deliberate 
omission of statistics ^‘to focus attention on the unsatisfactory state 
of affairs in experimental clinical procedure.’ 

No research on Koch’s Tree Test could be located. Koch (72) 
however, has made an adequate presentation of the technique 
in European journals. The subject is requested to draw a fruit 
tree and the level of development of the subject and neurotic 
regressions are said to be shown in the character of the results. 
The relationship of this technique to the H-T-P is obvious. 

The Draw-an-Animal Test is another technique about which 
little has been written and practically no research attempted. 
DeGraaf(32) describes an animal identification test which is 
related to this technique. In the technique described by De Graaf, 
a book with animal pictures is given to the subject. The subject 
is asked to tell or write a story' about the animal he would like 
to be for a day. The author has found that identification with 
aggressive animals such as lions, tigers and elephants is often 
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The usefulness and value of drawing techniques cannot be 
denied. The need for further research and for a clear understand- 
ing of the limitations of the teehnique can also not he denied. 
There are obvious dangers in the clinical use of these techniques. 
If researchers and clinicians put their heads together, not only 
can these dangers be minimized but the techniques will be en- 
riched and developed so that they may yield their optimum con- 
tribution to the understanding of human behavior. 
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ART 7 HERAT T: 17 S SCOPE AjYD FUjYCTIOjY 

Mahg\«et Naumbukg 

Analyticall\ OHiL.vihD art therapy deals with the lelease of 
the unconscious by means of projected spontaneous images into 
graphic and plastic expression Art therapy can be employed 
either as a jirimary oi an auxihaiy form of psychotherapy It is 
effective with behasior disorders as well as with neurotic and 
psychotic patients, it is usable witli adults, adolescents or chil- 
dren Art therapy which was originally applied to the tieatment 
of mduidual patients, is now, also, beginning to be used as a 
supplementary technique in analytic group therapy 

Art therapy accepts as fundamental to its treatment methods, 
the psychoanalytic approach to the psychology of anxiety and 
guilt feelings, as well as to the psychodynamics of lepiession, 
projection, identification, sublimation and condensation Such 
mechanisms are as evident in the visual expressions of patients 
during art therapy as in the verbal expressions of psychoanalytic 
treatment Spontaneous giaphic or plastic expression is released 
within the transference i elation and is dealt with by means of 
free association 

The process of art therapy is based on the recognition tliat 
man’s most fundamental tlioughts and feelings, derived from the 
unconscious, reach expression in images rather than in words 
By means of pictorial projection, art therapy encourages a method 
of symbolic communication between patient and therapist Its 
images may, as m psychoanalytic procedures, also deal with the 
data of dreams, fantasies, daydreams, feais, conflicts and child- 
hood memories The techniques of art therapy are based on the 
Knowledge that every individual, whether trained or untrained 
in art, has a latent capacity to project his inner conflicts into visual 
form As patients picture sucli mner experiences, it frequently 
[5H] 
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Maugahct Naumburg 

Axalytically ORIENIED aft tlicrapy deals with the release of 
the unconscious by means of projected spontaneous images into 
graphic and plastic expression. Art therapy can be employed 
either as a primal y or an auxiliary form of psychotherapy. It is 
effective with beha\'ior disoiders as well as with neuiotic and 
psycliotic patients; it is usable with adults, adolescents or chil- 
dren. Art therapy which was originally ai^plied to the treatment 
of individual patients, is now, also, beginning to be used as a 
supplementary technique in analytic group therapy. 

Art therapy accepts as fundamental to its treatment methods, 
the psychoanalytic approach to the psychology of anxiety and 
guilt feelings, as well as to the psychodynamics of repression, 
projection, identification, sublimation and condensation. Such 
mechanisms are as evident in tlie visual e.xpressions of patients 
during art therapy as in the verbal expressions of psychoanalytic 
treatment. Spontaneous graphic or plastic e.xpression is released 
within the transference relation and is dealt with by means of 
free association. 

The process of art therapy is based on the recognition that 
man’s most fundamental thoughts and feelings, derived from the 
unconscious, reach expression in images rather than in words. 
By means of pictorial projection, art therapy encourages a method 
of symbolic communication between patient and therapist. Its 
images may, as in psychoanalytic procedures, also deal with tlie 
data of dreams, fantasies, daydreams, fears, conflicts and child- 
hood memories. The techniques of art therapy are based on the 
knowledge that every individual, whether trained or untraine 
n art, has a latent capacity to project his inner conflicts into visual 
am. As patients picture such inner experiences, it frequently 
[ 511 ] 
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happens that they hccoine more verbally articulate. Tlirough the 
use of graphic or plastic expression, those who originally blochea 
in speech, often begin to verbalize in order to explain their art 
productions. 

In art therapy the patient’s unconscious imaged experience is 
transposed directly into another pictured image. In psychoanaly- 
tic treatment such inner visual experiences must be retranslated 
from an imaged into a verbal communication. Freud made some 
penetrating observations on this point and its effect on his patients 
in his New Introductory Lecturer (1). 

“One experiences them [dreams] predominantly in visual 
images, feelings may also be interspersed in the dream as well 
as thoughts; the otlier senses may also have experiences, but after 
all, the dream experiences are predominantly pictures. A part 
of the difficulty of dream telling comes from the fact that we have 
to transpose these pictures into words. ‘I could draw it,’ the 
dreamer says frequently, ‘but I don’t know how to say it.’ ” 
Altliough Freud made the modern world aware that the un- 
conscious speaks in images, he did not follow the suggestion of 
his patients, tliat they be permitted to draw, rather than to tell 
their dreams. But art therapy encourages just such an expression of 
inner experience. Objectified picturization acts then as an im- 
mediate symbolic communication which overcomes the difficul- 
ties inherent in verbal speech. Another advantage inherent m 
the making of such pictured projections is that such unconscious 
forms can more easily escape repression by the censor than ver- 
bal expressions, which are more familiar to the patient. 

By projecting interior images into exteriorized designs, art 
therapy crj'stallizes and fixes in lasting form the recollections of 
dream or fantasy which would otherwise remain evanescent and 
might he quickly forgotten. With the help of such a pictured 
record of inner unconscious experiences, the patient is able to 
observe and grasp, objectively, changes that have occurred dur- 
ing art therapy. 

Among the spontaneous designs released during art therap>, 
a number arc found to have diagnostic as well as therapeutic 
Name. Diagnostically they are useful in riso ways: either as 
imaged patterns of responses t>-pical of the reactions of schizo- 
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phrenic, par.inoid, obsessive-compulsive, severely depressed, alco- 
holic or otlier patients; or as transformations in art productions 
which may serve as an objective index of changes in patients 
during therapy. (Examples of such diagnostic elements are illus- 
trated in the case study of a schizophrenic girl in the chapter 
which follows. ) 

The fundamental difference between projective drawings ob- 
tained in psychological tests and those produced in art therapy 
is that test designs are necessarily prompted and those in art 
therapy arc entirely spontaneous. While certain diagnostic ele- 
ments in art therapy are comparable to some aspects of projec- 
tive drawing techniques, the therapeutic techniques of art therapy 
are related dynamically to the techniques of psychoanalysis. 

Analysts, psychiatrists and psychologists liave become increas- 
ingly aware of the way in which art therapy, whether employed 
as a primary or auxiliary technique, tends to release deep uncon- 
scious material more quickly and, in consequence, helps to speed 
up the therapeutic process. The reason for this lies in the im- 
mediate translation of inner e.xperiences into pictures rather than 
words. 

It is frequently assumed that art therapy is only applicable 
to those who have already evinced artistic ability. Yet the ma- 
jority of patients treated successfully by this method have neither 
drawn or painted before. With artistically ine.xperienced patients, 
the approach of art therapy is quite different from that used in 
treating the professional artist. Patients inexperienced in creative 
expression must be helped to gain confidence in their capacity 
to express unconscious thoughts or feelings in spontaneous images. 
They need to be made aware that the unconscious speaks sjan- 
bolically in terms of rhythm, color and form. (The various tech- 
niques by which such patients can be helped to release fantasies, 
conflicts and dreams into pictures, aie discussed and illustrated 
in the case study in the ne.xt chapter.) 

A professional artist is most likely to seek treatment by means 
of art therapy if his neurosis interferes with his creative work. 
^Vhen attempts are made to obtain spontaneous projections of 
his unconscious conflicts in pictures, the artist uses his specialized 
skill to distort or repress unconscious material. It is especially 
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difficult to free an artist from tlie tyranny of his teclmical knowl- 
edge. ^^^len archaic forms begin to break through from his un- 
conscious, during treatment, the artist becomes eager to capital- 
ize, immediately, on this new content for his professional work. 
He must then be persuaded to postpone the application of such 
unconscious imagery to conscious work until therapy is com- 
pleted. In beginning therapy, the artist sometimes fears that the 
authoritative figure of the therapist may try to control his origi- 
nality of expression. But with the development of the positive 
transference, the artist comes to understand that whatever he 
may be able to express spontaneously, during art therapy, is 
uniquely his own and may later be employed in any way that 
he wishes in his professional work. 

Tlie art therapist does not usually interpret the spontaneous 
art of a patient, but rather encourages the patient to discover 
for himself the meaning of his own productions. Even if a pa- 
tient does not, at first, understand what a series of his s)Tnbolic 
designs means to him, it is possible, by the use of free association 
and recovery of the moods or circumstances under which the 
designs were made, to help him eventually to uncover their inner 
meaning. 

The patient’s capacity to verify the meaning of his s>Tnbolic 
expression takes place in art therapy most frequently within the 
transference relation. \\Tien the therapist convinces the patient 
tliat he can accept whatever is e.xpressed, the patient begins to 
project in vnages what he dare not put into words. Such pic- 
torial images can escape the denial of the censor in a way that 
words cannot. If this happens, the patient is faced uith evidence 
of a concretized image of his conflict projected into consciousness 
in the shape of his drawing, painting or sculpture. When a for- 
hidden impulse has found such form outside of the patients 
psj'che, he gains a detachment from liis conflict which often en- 
ables him to examine his problems with growing objectivity. A 
patient is thus gradually assisted to recognize tliat his artistic 
productions can be treated as a mirror in which he can begin to 
find his o\%*n motives revealed. 

Tlic autonomy of the patient is encouraged hy his growing 
ability to contribute to the interpretation of liLs own creations. 
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He gradually substitutes a narcissistic catliexis to his own art, 
for his previous dependence on the therapist. 

A number of psychiatrists have observed that die techniques 
of art dierapy liclp to reduce the length of treatment as well as 
the complications of the negative tiansference. Two factors con- 
tribute to tins: first, the encouragement of the patient to make 
the interpretation of his own sj'mbolic projections; and second, 
the patient s narcissistic identiBcation with his own art. As his 
creations improve and he becomes more convinced of his ability 
to help actively in the iheiapeutic process, his ego is thereby 
strengthened and his dependence on the therapist is proportion- 
ately reduced. 

Some Freudian analysts and Jungian analytical psychologists 
impose a particular type of interpretation, consistent with their 
ONvn .special approach, upon the art productions of their patients. 
In art therapy, however, the patient’s spontaneous art is not in- 
terpreted by the therapist; the patient is encouraged by various 
techniques to discover, for himself, what his own unconscious 
projections may mean. For such art is regarded as symbolic 
speech (2). 

As patients become able to associate to the meaning of their 
art productions, their own interpretations sometimes confirm a 
Freudian and at other times a Jungian interpretation of their 
symbols (3-5). 

Freudian analysts generally have not been as interested as 
Jung and his followers in relating the symbolic art productions 
of patients to analytic treatment. Those who have, usually in- 
terpreted individual pictuies in the same way as dreams. Re- 
cently some Freudians have become increasingly interested in 
tile art productions of their patients. Evidence of this is to be 
found in publications by Bychowski (6), Stern (7), Kris (8), and 
Spitz (9). 

In discussing the value of spontaneous art in the treatment 
of schizophrenics, Ernst Kris writes: 

“Creative therapy supplies to the relationship (between pa- 
tient and therapist) a fonn of anchorage from which it may swing 
to more archaic patterns and to which it can safely return. . . • 

The creative activity of the patient offers marked adv’antages; 
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the regressive behavior can be meaningfully channelized, the 
onslaught of the id loses some of its boundless potential since 
control tends to be recaptured by the ego, a recapture which takes 
place in tlie shaping of the material.” (8) 

Rene Spitz also offers an affirmation of the value of the crea- 
tion of spontaneous art in psychoanalytic treatment, when he 
says: 

“Spontaneous art production, discussed with the analyst, fa- 
cilitates insight into deeply repressed contents for the patient. 
We are familiar with the rapidit>' with which distortion of an 
interpretation made by the analyst, or of a statement or dream 
reported by the patient, occurs when repression of present ma- 
terial is at work. Such distortion can be counteracted by art pro- 
duction, for there the patient is faced with the unchanging record 
made by himself. Another advantage of spontaneous art produc- 
tion is that it works w’ith nomerbal means of communication and 
thus lends itself to the communication of contents referable to 


the nonverbal stage and to nonverbal functioning” (9) 

Art therapy is still confused w'ith occupational therapy hy 
many ui the psychiatric professions, as well as by the lay public 
In contrast to art therapy, which is analy'tically oriented, with 
emphasis on releasing each patient’s unconscious conflicts, occu- 
pational therapy' is concerned with directing the conscious le\el 
of the performance of patients in a group, it depends on a 
process of technical training in the arts and crafts, it encourages 
die copying and making of standardized products Tlie class 
teaching methods of occupational therapy are unrelated to the 
psycliodynamics of psychoanalytic therapy Art therapy', on the 
other hand, bases its methods on releasing spontaneous art ex- 
pression, it has roots in the transference relation beriseen patient 
and therapist, and on the encouragement of free association It 
is therefor e closeh allied to psychoanalytic therapy procedures ’ 


A ruimber of ps>chiatrists, in>choIoguts and analv^ts have expressed tJi' 
orn^ that a t>-pe of mdiiatc wort is now necvlcd for trainins ar 

«flerinjj a„ M A. dearec in art t!icrap> are now l>e.ns tie 
^ if "“'T psxct.iatnst at the medical school of tl» 

new craduate decree TrafninS m clinioi 
T«>chUtr> in comh, nation with advanced courses In psvclKilosi, cm.nsehnp ant 
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CHAPTER 21 


CASE ILLUSTRATION: ART THERAPY WITH A 
SEMiNTEEN YEAR OLD SCHIZOPHRENIC GIRL' 

MAnCAllCT Naumbuiig 

This patient, Helen, a seventccn-year-old Jewish girl, 
treated at the New York Psychiatric Institute, She had been hos- 
pitalized for four and one-half months before art therapy 'vas 
undertaken. The case had been diagnosed as schizophrenia, sim- 
ple type. As the patient had showm little improvement, ambula- 
tory insulin treatment was begun. The girl then showed some 
signs of improvement; she became more outgoing and cheerful, 
but she still held aloof from others. 

Tlie mother was the informant about both the patient’s and 
the family history. Only the essential facts of the case will be 
briefly summarized. 

Tlie patient had always been scclusive, day-dreaming and 
shy. Dunng the last months before admission she became m 
creasmgly absorbed in herself, she was found talking to herself 
and showed paucity of emotion, she became slower in response 
and more forgetful, and was more careless about her appear- 
ance and body care 

The immediate reason for her iiospitahzation was stealing 
money from her mother This had occurred over a period of 
scseral montlis The girl had used part of the money to give her 
mother a present, and the rest for books for herself. Tins inci- 
dent had been reported bv the mother to the New York Hospital, 
endocrine clime, xslierc the patient kid been under treatment 
since the age of se\cn Tins clinic li.id tried in vain, for a long 
time, to persuade the mother that the patient was m need of 
1 Tills pajxr svas prcvmtrd at a mcttinR of ihc Association for the Ads-ance- 
tnwit of Ps>diothtnip>, Ness loti City. Di-ccm!x.T 9, 1955, and at the IntemT 
fioml Con 5 ress of Psychiatry, Zuncli, Scptemlicr. 1957. 

1518] 
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psychiatric treatment. Only the tlicft of tlie money had per- 
suaded the motlier to bring tlie girl to the Psychiatric Institute. 

The patient had been under treatment for ten years at the 
endocrine clinic; such treatment was rehted to the giri’s history 
of miilli-glandular disturbance with a precocious menstruation 
which began at si\ years; there was also a premature grovvtli 
and maturity of bones, and the development of numerous nevi. 

FAMILY AND PERSONAL HISTORY 
The patient’s father, a lawyer, was described by his wife as 
quiet, serious-minded, withdrawn and indifferent, neither very 
sociable nor friendly. The mother had worked as a secretary 
before marriage. The m.irriage, she stated, was a happy one, 
and she herself was of an active and easy-going disposition. 

The psychiatrist’s impression of the mother was the follow- 
ing: “The mother seems to be the decisive influence on tlie 
patient’s life; she is an alti active, middle-aged woman who (con- 
trary' to her own description of herself) makes a rather high- 
strung and ncr\’ous impression. There is a deep conflict between 
the mother and daughter. It seems impossible for the mother 
to accept a d.iughter whose personality m.ike-up ts so entirely 
different from her own and who does not fulfill any of her social 
ambitions and wishes. There is evidence of sibling rivalry, with 
the patient showing strong feelings of being pushed out of her 
mother’s life by her twin brothers, who are eleven years younger.” 

Throughout the patients childhood and adolescence, the 
mother overemphasized tlie girls physical condition and handi- 
caps and dragged her through all kinds of corrective and cura- 
tive treatments. In addition, she tried to change tlie daugh- 
ter’s whole personality by nagging, pushing and never-ending 
supervision. This led to resentment on the patients part. There 
was a continuing struggle against the mother which made it 
impossible for the daughter to develop her independence and 
grow up. There are two siblings, a pair of four-year-old non- 
identical twins; the mother described them as of normal de- 
velopment in spite of the fact that one stuttered and the other 
one talked baby talk. 

There was no history of nervous or mental disease in the 
family, eveept for one uncle, u'ho an epileptic. 

Helen was born a year after the marriage. The mother Iiad a 
normal pregnancy and a spontaneous and normal delivery. The 
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child was breast-fed for five monllis; she was never a feeding 
problem and gained weight properly. She started to walk when 
she was fifteen months, did not do much talking until she was 
past two years of age. There was early toilet training, no enuresis 
and no early neurotic manifestations. Her eating and sleeping 
habits were normal. She was vcr\' neat and particular and easy 
to manage during this period. She was not a very active child 
and liked to stay by herself. She went to kindergarten, but had 
few playmates at either kindergarten or school. Tlie mother 
stated that Helen was always somewhat tense and easily upset. 

The patient had the usual childhood diseases. She went 
through many operations as a child. These included tonsillec- 
tomy, the removal of a tumor of the right arm before she was 
SIX, amputation of the tip of one toe due to infection, a mastoid 
and several corrective orthodontic operations. The child, ac- 
cording to the mother, was always very patient and uncomplain- 
ing and stood all these operations well. (Some of these traumatic 
experiences break through in the girl’s pictures.) She also de- 
veloped numerous pigmented nevi which were removed at 
various times. Her whole childhood was disturbed through a 
precocious menstruation beginning at the age of six. 

The patient was a good pupil, well-liked by the teachers, 
but she was verj' shy and did not mingle well with other children 
She seemed wTapped up in herself, never listened to anybody, and 
talked to herself. \\Ticn asked questions, the patient would 
answer something irrelevant She showed no particular affec- 
tion for either of her parents, but seemed fond of her brothers. 
The father treated her with complete indifference. The patient 
did things well under supervision Her chief hobby w'as arts and 
crafts. But for this she showed no originality and copied patterns 
from books. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL MAKE-UF AND ETIOLOGICAL 
FACTORS 

Tlic patients ps> chological make-up from early childhood 
appears to ha\'e been schizoid. She was always sh>', witlidrawn, 
preoccupied and absorbed in day-dreams. She did not mingle 
well and was not very active She had the physical appearance 
oi a wizened old \\ oman. 
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Psychiatrist's Differential Diagnosis and Prognosis (after four 

Patient sliows h-pical features of scliizophrenia: withdra^ra; 
asocial bslmvior; interference of thinking with some e\adence of 
intellectual deterioration; mannerisms; symbolic language, and 
excessive day-dreaming. Except for signs of tenseness and irrita- 
bilitj’, \Wth a silghtly depressive tinge, her emotional reactions 
are flat Though her historj' has some features of inappropriate 
ehavior this was not confirmed during this period of hospitali- 
zation and tliough she might develop into the hebephrenic type, 
at present she should be classified as a case of simple schizo- 
phrenia. 

The prognosis depends on the cooperation of the patients 
mother, and the possibility of changing the mother’s attitude 
and bringing her to a real understanding of tlie situation. (Tlie 
mother, however, continued to be hostile and intolerant of the 
patients responses, always blaming her for her failure to be 
the kind of social and attractive daughter that she, the mother, 
demanded.) 


Psychometric Tests 

The patient appealed to be, basically, at least, of high aver- 
age intelligence, although at the time of the test, at the age of 
sixteen years and ten montlis, she was considered to be func- 
tioning below her capacity. The patient showed an attention 
defect as well as an impairment in judgment. 

The girl’s Goodenough drawings were rather immature, 
<^specially her draAving of a man. (The rather "silly” face de- 
scribed is reminiscent of later drawings made in the art therapy 
sessions.) Tlie figure of the woman showed a better concept 
'vith its narrow waistline and flowing skirt. . . . The figure seemed 
ike that of an older person not a young girl. Both figures vere 
small and rather rigid and the treatment of the fingers raises 
le suspicion of masturbatory activities. 


Porschach Interpretation 

The Rorschach interpretation of the patient, administered 
'' she was at the age of sixteen years, ten months, was ana- 
yzed ‘blind” by Dr. Zygmunt A. PiolrowsU. 

I^r. Piotrowski offered tAvo points in his Diagnostic Imprcs- 
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sion* (1) that the patient seems to be schizophrenic; (2) that 
the Rorschach record reveals that the patient is ^ 

tellecluallv confused and is little disturbed over it. «ddea 
the following summar>^ of personality traits as revealed y 
patients Rorschach Test: (3) Tlicrc is a strong dnve for achieve 
ment but its effectiveness is small because of intellectual di 
culties and carelessness. (4) The patient produces her ideas 
quickly, caring little for accuracy. If she discovers an error 
her thinking, she tries to change the idea (producing 
odd effect) rather than bringing it into closer agreement wi ^ 
reality. (5) There is much prcoccupaHon with her own inner 
life. The patient would like to be conspicuously successful in 
life. (6) There is capacity for direct emotional response to en- 
^ironment changes but this response is usually superficial an 
about the same, no matter what the situation. (7) 
definite tendency to intermittent depressive moods. (8) i-oe 
patient tends to become irritated when she is thwarted in her 
free self-expression and urged to lake cognizance of reality. 
Few of her responses are under the control of rational thinking. 
(9) The patient seems to be preoccupied with anal and sexua 
sjTnbols, suggesting a compulsive-obsessive personality make-up 
There may be a good deal of confusion concerning sex and the 
differences between male and female sex functions. (10) There 
is a rather mild neurotic element which appears secondary to the 
apparent schizophrenic personality changes. 


THE ART THERAPY SESSIONS 
This study was a part of the research project on the apph' 
cation of art therapy to schizophrenia conducted by the uTiler 
at the New York State Psychiatric Institute.- 

The art therapy sessions began with this patient after Uiree 
and a half months of hospitalization The girl produced fort)'* 
three pictures in the course of the twenty-eight sessions. Some 
of these designs were made in the presence of the tlierapist, 
xNhile many %\ere made on the ward. Stereotyped patterns oi 
folk art were usually copied from books during occupational 
therapy, but these are not illustrated. The pictures sho\\’n are 
descrilied in the order in which they \Nerc made by llie patient. 

It was extremely difiicult to overcome the girl’s attitude 

*T«o of these studi« Ij3\p bccti previously puhkshcd >n the vvTilcr’s boo^. 
Schizophrenic Art Jtt Meaning in PsycJuaiicrapv (New York, Cmne & 

1930 ). 
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paints and chalks were to be used only for copying and tracing 
Wliat increased the difficulty in freeing the patient’s spontaneous 
expression was her fear of the mothers disapproval of all pic- 
tures except saccharine landscapes or pretty place cards for her 
mother’s parties. In the art therapy sessions the girl began, for 
the first time, to express her repressed emotions As her spon- 
taneous designs developed, slie became increasingly articulate 
Dr. Piotrow’ski, who discussed tliis paper when it was pre- 
sented recently, emphasized that the extent of this patient’s 
ability to express her emotional conflicts, in botli pictures and 
words, during the art therapy sessions, was in marked contrast 
to her otherwise limited responses in relation to the hospital per- 
sonnel and other patients. 

J. Washroom Scene on the Ward (Drawn two weeixs prior to art 
therapy sessions) 

This vivid and somewhat obscene dra^ving of a washroom 
in the hospital is a surprisingly accurate reproduction of the 
actual setting. The drawing shows a lively and humorous scene, 
witli two girls at the wash basins and hvo on the toilets. Helen 
had shown tliis sketch to her psychiatrist and expressed amuse- 
ment and satisfaction at having made this picture. 



Figure 1 
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2 “Saturday Morning Blues*’ (First art therapy session) 

The patient \\as timid and insecure when she entered the 
room But ^^as quite pleased ^\ith the copies of illustrations that 
she sho^^ed the therapist She was encouraged to tr> out the 
colored chalks on a sheet of paper 

She began talking about how before the Occupational Ther 
ap) sessions on Saturday she always had the Saturday morning 
blues She was asked whether she would like to trj to make a 
picture of this mood This was a surprising and ne^v idea to the 
pafaent and she hesitated to tr> saying that she was afraid that 
she could not do iL 

To encourage htr she was urged to forget about the picture 
and just pick out the colors to fit such a mood She chose purple 
vaoltt, blue and grey Tlien she drew a table and a figure stand 
ing before it, Tlic eyebrows •ire purple the face bright, the 
sk\ blue \\Tien asked about the forms floating in the space, a 
tw, etc, she said these were things that come to her mind as 
she tncs to think of what to do \Micn asked about the onK 
figure in the picture, she admitted that it was licrself 
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3. ‘^Happy and An Unhappy State** 

When again she had no ideas of her own, she was asked if 
she could express other moods in pictures, like a liapp) or un- 
happy state She then drew this picture with a large sun in its 
center. Asked to explain it, she said that the upper side of the 
sun m a blue sky represented a happ> state and that in the lower 
right corner, the dark bro^\m color represented an unhappy state 
The sun was in the middle 

4. “Anguish** 

This drawing of “Anguish” was produced after the girl had 
been asked whether she would care to tr>' to express in a pic- 
ture some feeling that she had experienced To illustrate, it was 
suggested tliat emotions such as fear or anguish or anxiety and 
many other feelings could be made into pictures The idea was 
new to the patient, but she said she \\ould try to make a pic- 
ture of “Anguish ” For this design, she picked out browTi, rose, 
grey and yellow-green chalks The successive rhythmic forms 
which she drew began in the lower part of the paper, rose up- 
\x ards and then bent o\ er on themscU cs Tlic colors used by the 



Figure 3 
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girl were muled and dcbcate The patient’s growing interest in 
her abilil) to express emotions for the first time m pictures, led 
to the therapist’s offer of paper for making more such drawings 
on the ward She was assured that manj professional painters 
liked to do moods She did not want to nsk doing tins, because 
“Ever) one would laugh at me, if I made such pictures on the 
ward” Asked what land she usually made there, she said “Illus 
trated stones ” The therapist expressed interest in seeing her art 
work and assured her that anv designs about moods and feelings 
could, if she preferred, be limited to the art therapy sessions 

5 “Fear” 

This design was one of several brought by the patient to tlic 
second session She was unable to put into words what tlie pic- 
ture of Fear meant to her But the small child watched by the 
great threatening eye is undoubtedK herself (She later drew 
several other pictures of a little girl, which she was able to idcn 
tify as herself ) In all these drawnngs, tlie child had golden 
liair, her own is actualU a dull mouse color Some months 
later, in relation to another portrait of herself as a httlc girl, she 
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explained why the hair was golden: Her mother, she said, still 
had one of her childhood locks, which was that lovely color. 

A curious distortion in this picture is a second smaller eye, 
drawn as one of the child s feet. No reference was made to its 
special significance by the patient. Two other drawings, one 
called “Dout” (No. 18) (misspelled for “Doubt”), and the other 
“Desire” (No. 19), bring in eyes to express fear and threat. 
Tliese and a number of other designs which will be discussed 
later illustrate a number of typical aspects of schizophrenic art. 

6. “Duty” 

This too was a design drawn on the ward. No explanations 
w’ere given by the patient, but we know enough of her patience 
in enduring much she was expected to accept, especially in terms 
of many operations. It is noteworthy tliat this is the first draw- 
ing which suggests emphasis on the mouth and huge teeth. Two 
other pictures drawn much later e.\press the traumatic effect of 
several ortliodontic operations. 


7. “Death” 

At the second session, the patient showed no hesitation but 
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Figure 6 
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^\cnt eager!) to work on a picture, winch she named “Death” 
Asked about the meaning of this design, she said, “Tlie head in 
die center is a skull, the liouse to the right is Life, with its sensa- 
tions expressed bv tlie e>c, moutli and car The color, briglit blue 
(at the upper left) is tlie question of wliat Iiappens after death 
I hope it IS something positise’ Asked wliat the brown oblong 
on the front of tlie skull stood for, she said, ‘It’s a coffin, the 
slanting black and red lines oxer the coffin represent a wound” 
Questioning rtxcalcd that the sudden death of a distant 
cousin had stimulated this design But the girl showed no emo- 
tional reaction to that exent When asked xxhether anyone more 
closely related to her had died, she said, “My grandfather’ 

S!ie was asked if his death h.id upset her “No,” she said “I 
felt more upset about the death of mj kitten, xvhich my brother 
sat on bx mistake and killed Then xvc got another kitten xvhich 
was xxild and fierce Oh,” she added, spontaneously 'I’ll make a 
picture of the xxaj I feel about that nexv kitten” 

It IS interesting that the mother had reported this incident 
to the soual xxorlscr, in onlcr to complain about her daughter’s 
lack of feeling for the grandfather, but that she xvept about the 
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dead kitten She missed the point that the girl had lost tlic onI> 
creature in the world that she loved 

8 My GTandmother” (Drawn on the ward) 

This design, brought in to the third session, was made on 
the ward, drawTi four davs after the picture of “Death” (No / ) 
It too deals in one part of the drawing with the tlieme of deatli, 
but the death, here svinbolizcd, is that of the grandfather The 
enfare picture was labelled “Grandmother” bj the patient It is a 
drawing of the grandmotlier's nose, weanng a pau’ of glasses 
The girl explained the meaning of the svinliols m each lens 
About the left lens she said, “Tlie number 50 and tlie golden 
Iea\« represent the golden anniversary of mv grandparents last 
vear (This golden leaf pattern had been adapted from a similar 
design she liad copied from a book.) Pointing to tlie otlier lens, 
Uic girl said, “Tliat is mv grandmother today Tlie brown coffin 
stands for mv grandfather, who died after the golden wedding 
Near it is mv grandmothers grav heart, there are tKirs and red 
blood drops filling from the broken heart ” 

Tins IS an interesting cximple of two schizophrenic mcchan- 
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isms; the way in whicli an idea can be expressed in the con- 
densation of a groux) of connected s>’mbols, and the way the 
use of a part (the grandmother’s glasses) are made to stand 
for the grandmother. Here, we sec how the patient has drama- 
tized her own impressions of the grandparents’ golden wedding 
and the grandfatlier’s death. 

9. “Piisy” (Misspelled for "^Pusstj') 

As the patient dashed in the lines to express the fierceness of 
the new kitten, she kept up a running commentary: “Claws red, 
eyes green, tail up in the air. Ready to snap and bite at the 
slightest thing.” Standing before the completed cat, tlie girl 
said seriously, “It’s not the way a pussy should be, the other one 
was cute. Tliis one looks the same as tlie otlier kitten. I won- 
der. . . 

The Patient Releases Aggression Against the Wild Kitten 
and Her Own Family. When shown how to spray fixatif in a flit 
gun, in order to set the chalk on the cat picture, she laughed 
aloud as she did it. “It looks as if I might be shooting the cat,” 
she said. “Do you ever feel like liaWng a shot at someone else? 
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Figure 10 


she was asked. “Oh, brother,” she replied, “at lots of others. 
‘Would you like to use the flit-gun on your brothers?” To this 
she replied, “Sometimes on my Mother and Father, too.” She 
encouraged to make pictures about such feelings. “You'd have 
quite a gallery," she laughed. Now she is able to openly express 
her hostility', for the first time, against her parents and to enjoy 
the release. 

This swiftly drawm impression of a wild cat has a single red 
claw, and a boldly upturned tail, attached dirtjctly to tlic neck 
of the animal. There is no IkhIv, yet tlierc is a successful ex- 
pression of catness as well as the wildness of tliis particular 
creature. 

Tlie use of dissociated parts to express the whole cat and its 
special nature shows another tsyiica] example of schizophrenic 
response elements. 

JO. “J/oir I Feel About iftj Mother" 

Tins picture w'as drawn follossiug a prcxnous session whc*n 
the patient expressed her resentment about her motlicr; it was 
tun suggested to Ikt tliat sl»c try to bring out this emotion, if 
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possible, in a picture. Tliis is how she interpreted the picture. 
“The mask to the left, that's Mothers face The dark-reddish- 
brown, stick-like projection (to the right of the motlier), that’s 
the way she tries to nin cverj’body. The broom (yellow and red, 
behind the pushing rod), that’s how she keeps everything clean. 
The green plate (behind the broom), that’s how she tries to 
make my brothers eat. Black outline figure (upper left), that’s 
how my mother rushes about. Envelope (lou'er right), a letter, 
Motlier is always being social.” 

On looking at the picture in the ne\t session, the patient re- 
marked, “My, I hope my mother doesn’t see tins ” Of this she 
was assured by the therapist. 

11. “One of My Twin Brothers, My Mother and Myself' 

This is the way the patient described her picture: ‘1 repre- 
sented Freddy (one of the four-year-old twin brothers) as a pile 
of falling plates because of his refusal to eat The eye is me 
looking at him. He is held on to my motlier by a string The 
stick is my mother, and from the slick drop tears. (The bro>vn 
stick is the same svinbol of the mother as in the previous pic- 
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Figure 12 

ture.) I’ve never gone liomc weekends and not heard one of the 
twins cr>ing” (Teardrops express this.) 

“The bright colors on the plates, that’s tlie brightness and 
happiness of youth; he’s only four years old. Tliat’s supposed to 
be happiness of youth, but I’m beginning to wonder. . . 

Here the girl repeats the stick as the s>Tnbol of the mother's 
nagging ways, while she sj'mbolizes lierself by an eye which 
watches the family scene. The patient’s comment as she finished 
the picture was, “When 1 was small. Mother and I were close 
to each other; but all that changc*d after the birth of my twin 
brothers. The>’ were bom when I w’as ts^elve.” 

The form of llie brother in this dc*sign uses the s>’mboI of the 
green plate, already shown in the previous drawing of tlic 
mother. Here the brother’s form is made up of a series of cir- 
cular plates, to represent head, Ixidy and limbs, in the way that 
the jointed wooden dolls arc made for babies. 

She added that she was more like her father, who was quiet. 
He was a lawyer. Her parents had been fond of walking and 
went on long hikes Sumla>*s. And someUmc*s, when she w-as 
smaller, they took her with them on some of the shorter walks. 
But since tlie boys were bom, hen- mother didn't go walking. 
And her father still went hiking, but with a club. 
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Again, in the picture of the mother and of the twin brother, 
we have the patients typically schizophrenic designs, parts are 
used symbolically to represent a person or an idea, there is also 
excessive fragmentation shown, in the parts for characterizing 
the mother; and symbolic abstraction is shown in the way the 
patient symbolizes herself by the large eye which looks on at 
the behavior of the mother and twin brother 

12. “War, Peace and Sickness” 

This and the following designs were made on the ward and 
brought to the third session. 

Questioned as to the meaning of the various parts of this 
picture, she said, the balls (upper left) are “sickness The orange 
lines to the left are men, soldiers The black and purple are the 
fire of war.” The large yellow and green head, center left, is 
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“one who starts war. I was thinking of Hitlerr she added, “but 
it certainly doesn’t look like him.” The center of the picture, she 
said, represented “Peace, ^\ith sun, trees and water; it’s spring" 
At the right is the fire and pain and the bravery* of the men, 
the red lines are wounds, more pain; blue tears arc heartbreak. 
The deep red is blood for the wound; the orange h’nes, more 
men.” 


13. Man unth Hay Fccer”; Funny Face (Scribble) 

This was one of five drawings made during the previous w*eek 
on the w'ard. I had a cold the day* I did this. The man in tliis 
picture has a sore nose. This is one of the girl’s many grotesque 
faces, of which the mother disapproved and which she tried to 
suppress. In such caricatures, tlie girl was able to release resent- 
ment against the mother’s unreasonable demands, whether for 
social graces from her gauche and unallraclivc daughter, or for 
the creation of pretty place cards or imitative landscapes. 

First Attempt to Use the “Scribble” Technique 
At the si^th session the patient could think of notliing to 
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draw. She was tliercforc shown !iow’ to experiment with the 
“scribble” technique Tins consists of making a free-flowing 
continuous zig-zag line which enss crosses a large piece of paper 
in unpremeditated wa>s As m the use of the Rorschach blots, 
tile patient was asked to discover the suggestion of some object, 
creature or scene which could then be elaborated 

Tile girl seemed unwilling at first to tr> this new approach 
“You can’t,” she argued, “draw if you didn’t know what you 
wanted to do” But soon she became interested in trying it 
Her first attempts were extremely simple The first, “A Bird,” is 
not shown, nor is the next one of “A Flower” Here she began 
With an original scribble outline and then formed it into a flower, 
later adding the stamens 

14. A Snahe 

In this picture, supi>oscd to be begun as an unconscious 
“scribble,” there is evidence of a certain controlled idea being 
directed b> the patient For there are no signs of any accidental 
or haphazard lines Slie was still afraid to allow the unconscious 
to break through frcciv 



Figure l5a 
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15a Fabbit (Scribble) 

ISb **RabbiC (Second, conscious attempt) 

The patient felt tliat her first attempt to get a rabbit out of a 
scnbble did not look hke one It made her walhng after this 
scribble release, to impro\e upon it by drawing this free design, 
in which she succeeded in making this rabbit like picture She 
then added red e\es, pink ears and a browm and white bodv 
Here was another of an increasing number of spontaneous efforts 
b\ the girl to draw without depending as formerl), on cop^^^g 
from books 

MTiile at work, she remarked, “Wouldn't it be funn) if this 
turned out to look like a rabbit^ “Did >ou e\er want a rabbit^” 
she was asked “Yes, when I was little I went to a hospital and 
saw a big white rabbit. I nc\er had one” Here again as in her 
pictures of fair> tales and to\s, the patient preferred to ll^e 
in her fantas\ world of childhood rather than to accept the im- 
mediate e\x>enences of adolescence 

11 \ rabbits with pink noses all Buff} 

like balls last ^ca^'’ she explained as she drc\s "Oh, that re 
minds me, n pmk nose," and she went back to her picture to 
add pmk chalk for the rabbits nose Slic seemed skepbeal of 
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tlic appro\al gi\cn to her about this quite spontaneous picture 
But when her drawing was finished, she sud with genuine sur 
prise, '‘WHu , it rcalh looks like a mbbitl 

In order to encourage her growing freedom of expression, 
she was reminded of Iiow helpfid the ‘scribble teclmique had 
been in freeing her SJie was, therefore, urged to use it more 
often Again she rtin irked, ‘But Mother would think tliese 
pictures were awful I would nc\cr do an> like these at home 
She wais urged, therefore, onK to make such drawings at art 
thcrapj sessions or on the hospital ward 

Conference With the Patient’s Psychiatrist About the Mother 
The psxchiitnsl, like the 4irt therapist, had come to feel 
rather hopekbS about modifsing the mother’s attitude to the 
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Figure 17 

daughter The girl had reported that the mother hid from her 
fnends the fact that her daughter was at a mental hospital 
On weekends, when the girl was at home she was expected to 
pretend to the guests, so she preferred to hide m her room 
until it was bme for her to be spinted back to the hospital 

16 A Ware and Seashore*’ (ScnbbJe done on the ward) 

The onginal “scribble'’ drawn in the ninth session led the 
pabent to deselop the large wave She then decided to add the 
ship passing through the wave and the scene on the shore This 
IS a good example of how b> beginning with an image suggested 
b\ the scnbble” itself, other imaginative elements can be de 
V eloped in a picture 

17 “Embryo’’ (SenbMe made on tcard^ 

Tins cmbr>o scTibblc” design is the first direct reference to 
sex offered b> the pabc-nl \\'hen asked vvh> she liad titled it 
“Embr>o" she laughed self consciouslv and answered “\Mi' 
its just an embrjo This gave tlie therapist an opening to ask 
the girl wliat she knew about birth and sex She spoke of tlie 
vvav the “sperm” entered tlie uterus of a woman and told lliat 
the babv grew inside of her and then came out As she spoke 
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the patient seemed tremulous and disturbed. Questioning un- 
covered the fact tliat the girls use of the word “sperm” was 
derived from a recent talk wth the psychiatrist on the subject 
of sex and birth. 

When asked, in connection witJi this embryo dra\ving, what 
she knew about sc\, t!»c girl shrank back and exclaimed, “I 
just can’t l.ike it,” referring to the nature of the sexual act. An 
attempt was then made to deal with the source of the patient’s 
anxiety. 

The patient then spoke of a traumatic experience which had 
occurred some years before, wJicn she was going to a Girl Scout 
meeting. A man had exposed himself in the subway and she 
had been frightened and had run away. It was then suggested 
to the girl tliat her “not being able ‘to take it' ” about sex informa- 
tion liad perhaps been connected with this early fright. “I don’t 
remember that,” she said. 

From the unconscious projection of the “Embryo” design it 
became possible to obtain, for the first time, some of the pa- 
tient’s free associations a])Out sex. 

Patient’s Precocious hfenstrualion Introduced by the Therapist 

For the first time, tlio tlierapist introduced the subject of the 
patient’s early menses as probably adding to her difficulty in 
accepting information about sex and birth She replied that at 
the time of her first menstrual period, her mother told her what 
to do and she had thought that other girls had it, also, at that 
same age. Only much later did she find out that her periods 
came sooner than those of other girls. This was probably (be- 
cause of precocious menses) a severe trauma for this girl, at the 
early age of six. 

Patient’s Wish For a Boy Friend 

The girl had recently asked tlie psychiatrist, rather pathetic- 
ally, whetlier some day she miglit have a boy friend. She had 
referred to the fact that she never got any new clothes, but only 
“hand-me-downs” from relatives. In her fantasies she is fre- 
quently a beautiful princess robed in magnificent garments. 

The mother’s disappointment in having an unattractive and, 
from her point of view, inadequate daughter, unable to satisfy 
her social ambitions, led the mother to ignore the girl’s needs on 
all levels. 
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The patient was now working more, spontaneously, by hW' 
self. To this tenth session, she brought four quite free and original 
designs. Two of these are Illustrated; she called them “Ghost, 
“Dout,** and “Desire.” The first two were made from “scribbles. 
She had nothing to tell about the ghost picture, which is not 
shown. 

18. “Doot” (Misspelled for *‘Doubr) 

This picture (witli its misspelled title) was said by the pa- 
tient to concern fear” and “suspicion.” Pointing to the bent 
figure in the lower left comer, the girl said it show's “Man is a 
question mark. This figure is poised over a large eye. She ex- 
plains the tree at the right by stating, “Tliere's doubt, it’s not 
sure that it’s going up to the sky.” The girl then pointed to the 
black outline figure (upper center) beside the large green eye 
with a red center. “It’s fear,” she interpretetl, “running away 
from the e>c." She then explained lliat tlie two black outline 
figures, facing each oUier in the center stood for “suspicion.” 

As the patient did not relate how’ this picture of “Dout" ap- 
plied to herself, she was reminded that such a drawing might 
laxe a personal as well as general significance. She was then 
asked what her own doubts mi^l be. “I'm afraid,” she answered. 
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“tliat I won’t be able to do things myself.” She was reminded 
that part of her insecurity was due to the way her mother had 
criticized her at home, and that, as she had now begun to dis- 
cover, she was finding herself able to do many things quite well, 
on her own initiative. 

The patient then referred again to her early childhood. She 
recalled how much happier she had been at home before the two 
boys were bom; before that she emphasized that she had been 
the center of attention with her parents Things changed, how- 
ever, she explained, after the birth of the twins, for they now 
received all the attention and she was ignored. The family had 
then to move to a larger apartment, so that she could not stay 
to graduate \vith her own friends at school She used this recol- 
lection as an example of how her needs were ignored for those 
of her twin brothers. 

19. “Desire” 

The patient offered no explanation of the meaning of her 
drawing of “Desire” when she brought it to the tenth session. 
Only when tlie tlierapist pointed to each element in the desjgn, 
did she explain its significance. “The two hands, she said, are 
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Figure 20 



reaching up to the forbidden fruit, the apple " Asked what the 
tuo different hands meant, she continued, "The red, black and 
green hand (to the right) is going after the fruit. The pink hand 
(to the left) is a baby's hand. The large blue e>e (lower left be- 
hind the baby hand) is the e>'e of the person looking at the apple. 
Of her own accord the patient added that “The e>es ( in the upper 
left hand comer) are looking down and some say ‘Do’ and some 
say ‘Don't.' Tlie yellow-green ej’e expresses jealous>*.'’ (It is 
interesting to note Uiat there are six c>'es in tliis grouping of eyes, 
and some are paired according to color and others arc not.) 
Asked about the arrows, the ^1 said, “The black arrows point 
t\%xj wa>-s, to\%-ard the fr\nt and away from it." It is obs-ious. 
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therefore, that these arrows tell us that tlie patient is in conflict 
as to whether or not she should seize the fruit. 

As this symbolic design seemed charged with significance to 
the patient in ways tliat she had not yet been able to express, she 
was again shown this drawng at the next session. Pointing to 
the two hands, the girl was asked for an elaboration of their mean- 
ing to her. The dark hand to the right, she described as “a claw.” 
She was reminded that she had, at the previous session, called the 
pink hand to the left ”a baby hand.” She was not ready to say 
more. She was therefore asked whether the “baby hand” might 
not represent that part of herself which did not wish to grow up. 

She smiled with embarrassment at the question, but readily ad- 
mitted “I guess you’re right.” 

This recognition by the patient of her recurrent wish to cling 
to an infantile state was now reviewed in relation to what she had 
already admitted about being displaced in her mother’s affection 
by the birth of her twin brothers. It was emphasized that in this 
picture with its “baby hand” as well as in her fondness for childish 
toys, daydreams and fairy tales, she was expressing her wish to 
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Figure 22a 

be a little girl again. She replied to this rather wistfully, “Do I 
have to give up fair>’ tales?” The therapist responded to her 
patlietic plea, explaining that the issue was not wliethcr or not to 
give up fairj’ tales, but to come to understand why she liked such 
talcs and toy.s at her present age. She was also reminded that an- 
other side of her more mature self w’as beginning to express a wish 
to grow up and have boy friends. She could not have those other 
things in life without malcing some effort toward getting them for 
herself. She was also reminded about the need of taking greater 
personal care of her appearance if she wanted people to notice 
her; and of not hiding away in a comer at a party, btit trying to 
talk to the people she met, especially the boys. 
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The patient brought four drmings imde from "scribbles” to 
the clc\enth session Tlirce of these \m11 be considered 

20 **Mon1\cy S/iincs” 

Tlie basic form on ^\hlch tlic patient dt\ eloped what she de- 
scribed as a inonhcN , ag un suggests the b isic p ittcrn of her previ 
ous‘Embr)o’ (No 17) design Tlic shape of the creature recalls 
a fetal rather th in a nionkcs form The girl s first remark as she 
showed tins drawing was to sa). It seems like a clown But it 
reminds me of a monko\ ’ Tlicn, jokinglj, she gave it the title of 

Monke) Shines Her self conscious behasior suggested that she 
saw but washed to a\oid ana possible se\ual associations to an 
embryonic form Quickly, the pilient said, as she pointed to the 
yellow form in the monkey s piw, Tes I drew that banana after 
I had added the monkey’s arm’ Bccuise of the girls defensive 
beha\ior, no attempt was made at this time to relate this design 
to her prcMous drawing of a fetal form 

21 * Prehistoric Animar 

This creature, also dcrued from a scribble, was related to the 
patients recent trip to the Natural History Museum where she 



Figure 22b 
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Figure 23 

had seen such animals It is developed with a growing freshness 
in the use of the colored chalks and the development of design 

22a “Tooth” 'Expression of Earltf Traumatic Experiences 

There is an expression of gnm intensity and violence in this 
drawing of a huge tooth which rests against a bloody red gum 
Without knowledge of this patient’s many orthodontic operations 
as a child, this picture would, in its distortion of form and color, 
have suggested to any trained obscr\er the effect of some se\ere 
traumatic experience 

The girl, when she showed this drawang, offered no spontane 
ous interpretation of its significance to her WTien asked what rcla 
tion this “Tooth picture might have to herself, she spoke of the 
difRcult\ that she had had with her teeth as a child, she recalled 
how she was forced to wear a plate for >ears, and that this had to 
1)0 adjusted frcquentlj. Now, she added, “I ha\e to wear a 
bridge But she was unable to recollect, when questioned, anv 
painful cxpencnccs relating to those manj orthodontic operations 
of her childhood She did, howc\er, recall that both her motlicr 
and the dcmtist had frightened her, when she was small, bv sawng 
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that if she did not brush her teeth she might lose them. Such fears, 
she added, were related to those dreams she used to have in which 
her teetli fell out. 


22b, “Smile” (Drawn on the ward from a scribble) 

This design, although drawn tliree weeks after the previous 
picture of “Tooth,” is so closely related to the same traumatic ex- 
periences of childhood that it is placed here for comparison For, 
in this drawing, the memories of those painful and forgotten ortho- 
dontic operations of childhood are again released Tlie Smile, 
derived from a scribble, was begun witli a central wavy tooth 
pattern, suggestive of the previous “Tooth” design. In the present 
picture redness emphasizes the bp formation of the mouth, in the 
‘Tooth” it is, however, the gums that are so red. In this design, 
the patient imites no pleasurable response from the observer, but 
projects, instead, an impact that is both grim and painful from 
her “Smile.” 


23. “The Back of Ladt/s Head” 

This pictiue was tlie only one made during tlie session, after 
the other pictures, drawn on the w'ard, had been showm an is 
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cussed The patient began it walh a curving form completed m 

two loops, similar to the “Embrjo" and “Monkey Shines senb es 

It ssas not possible to judge whether this original shape suggest© 
the picture that e\ol\ed from it or whether the girl made t is 
coiled form in order to create the resultant picture, which s e 
later named “The Back of Lad\ s Head “ 

As tlie pabent was descloping her picture, she said to the 
therapist, “Its a scream’ Wait till \ou sec it“ After printing the 
title, “Back of a Ladv s Head” she remarked pointedly, as she 
smiled, “Did sou e\cr look m the mirror^ Tlie therapist laughed 
in response to this oblique reference to the wav she arranged her 
hair in double coils Drawing the back of tlie therapist s head 
was as far as the patient dared go as vet, m expressing her grow 
mg, positive transference to tlic therapist. 
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24 “Sea Anemone* (Scribble) 

This design, derived from a scribble, \\as made on the ward 
and brought to the twelfth session It has a warmtii and freshness 
of expression in the aj the blue violet and purplish tones of 
the chalks are used One can see how the twisting central form 
was the original scribble and how the patient added the stemlike 
lower part to the anemone shape, and then developed the water 
movement in wavy cross lines The picture shows an increasing 
release of imaginative expression and a much freer use of color 

2Sa “Mask of Laughter*’ 

In the twelfth session the p itient drew three masks, only the 
first of these was derived from a scribble Following the pattern 





Figure 25c 


that the patient discovered within the chance lines of tlie original 
scribble, she developed the mask idea in a sideways position. 
W^en asked what this design represented, she said, “Laughter, 
but it doesn’t look very much like it. I can’t make it go right. 

\Mien the therapist asked what the round suspended forms 
represented, the girl replied, “They’re like small hanging balloons. 
Tliey’re the things that tickled him and made him laugh.’’ 

25b. Second Mask of Laughter 

As tlie patient seemed dissatisfied with her picture, the thera- 
pist asked whether she wished to make it again. She resi>onded 
eagerly to tliis suggestion and drew a second mask of “Laughter" 
in a free band design. She laughed aloud as she was drawing the 
v’ast open mouth in this mask, and commented, “It looks like the 
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mouth of a mother calling her child.” After saying this, she illus- 
trated her meaning by opening mde her own mouth and shouting 
John” to an imaginary child. She gave no further explanation 
of this mask, until she was asked what the two pinkish forms at 
the base of the mask represented. The first one, she said, Is a 
feather that someone used to tickle his funny-bone to make him 
laugh. The other (triangular shape) is his funny-bone. 

25c. “Mask of Unhappiness** 

The third mask, tlie patient said was “Unhappiness. As in the 
two previous masks of “Happiness” the large mouth is the out- 
standing feature. In the first and tliird mask, there is the patients 
emphasis on huge and jagged teeth. These three masks seem to 
emphasize, as did her previous “Tooth” (No. 22a) and Smile 
(No. 22b) drawings, her deeply repressed suffering in the many 
orthodontic operations she experienced as a child. Such traumatic 
experiences, the mother had insisted, the daughter had accepted 
without protest. 

The sadly drooping mouth of this mask identifies it clearly as 
an unhappy state. When the girl was asked tlie meaning of t e 
pink shape in the upper right hand corner over the eye, she sai , 

**It’s a fist that punched the man and made him unhappy. 

Such an explanation of the meaning of this external sym^ o ic 
fist as the cause of the man’s unhappiness, as well as the patients 
explanation of the role of the symbolic feather tickling a funny- 
bone to cause laughter, in the first mask, are further examp es o 
schizophrenic thought processes projected into pictorial images. 

After completing the three masks, the girl remarked that t ley 
were something like Greek masks that she had seen. But she had 
used this idea only as a stimulus to project the peculiar distor- 
tions of her own thoughts and feelings. 


25. “Decision** 

In the sixteenth session, the patient drew this symbolic design 
which she called “Decision." It was made a couple of days atler 
she had dratvn tlie “Smile” which, it may bo recalled, was slioivn 


in conjunction nith the similar Tooth design. ^ 

The girl when asked llic meaning of tin's drawing, explained 
that she was in conflict about whicli subjects to take m "'y"’*' 
pital classes to prepare Iier for the negents Examm.itions next fa - 


Her problem was to 


decide wliellicr to take Historj' or I'rcnch. 
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Figure 26 

Her teacher adMsed that she choose History because it would be 
easier to cram for the examination ^^^len asked how she felt 
about the teacher’s advice, she protested, “But I like French 
better” On tlie strength of the patient’s response, she was en- 
couraged to choose French, for she was reminded that she had 
seldom in her bfe done what she rcallj wanted to do 

The anxiety of tlie patient over her studies, due to tlie mothers 
incessant effort to push the girl bc>ond her capacities, caused her 
to be able to cany' only three of the five required studies for the 
Begents’ Examinations Tlie psychiatnst had agreed to speak to 
the motlier about reducing her pressure on tlie daughter, but there 
was httle hope of an understandmg response from that quarter. 

The patient had named this picture of a little girl standing 
at tlie crossroads, “Decision” But its real meaning to her proved 
to be “Indecision” She said that the girl at the crossroads was 
herself Tlie golden hair of the child, she explained as the color of 
her owTi hair when she was small, even though her hair is now a 
mous) browTi ^\'llcn asked wh> she had drawn herself as such a 
little girl she answered, "1 know 1 like to be bovish” Again, this 
suggests hcT longing to return to those first eleven }cars of child- 
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hood, before the twin brotliers were bom. But to give her sup- 
port in facing her immediate problems, she was reminded tliat 
the other side of herself had expressed the wish to be more 
gro\\Ti up and have boy friends. 


27. First Impression of Insitlin Shock 

The circumstances which led to the creation of this dramatic, 
and quite schizophrenic picture of the patients response to insu m 
shock, are significant. . , 

The girl was very much excited when she came to the eight- 
eenth session. She began immediately to explain how, by a s ip up 
in hospital routine, she had not been prepared for the rst insu in 
shock treatment. She had, just the day before, begun with a new 
psychiatrist. A nurse had, by mistake, taken tlie girl t lat morn g 
for shock treatment, before the psychiatrist had prepared he 


The patient began, immediately, to make a dra\Wng 
insuhn shock experience. First, she drew a huge 
syringe, to the left. Tlie needle pointed to the rounded ^ 

her buttocks, which she drew next. She then ma e lerse 
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Figure 28 


right hand comer) stretched out on a hed. She described how 
she was covered and bound down to the bed; and how then some 
arrangement was placed over her head, after the injection and 
shower. Above the bed she then drew what she described as a 
shower curtain and the water coming out of the shower. The ob- 
long shapes above the shower curtain, near the top of the page, the 
girl said showed a view' of the ceiling as she lay on the bed. “Tlie 
shock,” she continued, "is show'n in the tNVO jagged red lines 
shooting dowTi near the shower. The shock was tlie way it all 
happened before 1 w'as prepared. The black (in the upper left 
hand corner) is the darkness in the early morning when I was 
taken dowm to a spedal room for tlie injection by a nurse. I only 
saw my new doctor much later. He e.’rplained to me then about 
shock treatment. He told roe that I would have injections every 
morning and that after a while this w’ouUl cause a coma.” 

She thought the picture w'as finished, but she then exclaimed, 
”Oh, I forgot something.” She then drew' inside the outline of her 
buttocks an undulating upright line. This, she said, stood for her 
spine, and the red dots she added showed the way her spine felt 
at the time of the injections. 

Tins is another striking €?xample of schizophrenic thinking 
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projected into a series of fragmented images as .i means of ex- 
pressing, simultaneously, the inner experience of insulin shock to 
the patient and the outer setting of its performance. 

“Anger" 

The patient identified the multicolored head as herself in this 
picture, which she had called “Anger.” In this design, as in the 
previous one which she called “Desire" (No. 19), her two dis- 
torted hands are reaching out. In this picture the tivo hands, 
which she rightly described as claws, are green and red in the 
"Desire” picture one of the hands was graspingly clawhke, an 
the other was what she called “a baby hand.” When asked what 
the two long yellow forms at the top and the bottom of the paper 
were meant to be. the girl called them “rollers.” At the lowe 
left was what she called "a gun.” When tlte Pf']™! 
to explain the meaning of this picture, she pointed at t e l 
she had drawn and said, “Crush, strangle, shoot. e ’’J’ ‘ 

meant to crush, the two claw-like hands to strangle and the gun 

Now, near the end of the art therapy f'lte'oirrHong 

nio fragmentation of this design leaves no doub o ^g^^ 
suppressed hostile and destructive impulses, ^ 
to release. 

The Final Sessions 

After the insulin shock treatment soil able to 

came increasingly dull and sluggis - continue in the 

produce some fantasies, she seeme she now relapsed 

expression of original and spontaneous P' ^ began, again, to 
into producing a few books, 

bring in meticulous copies of tlesig 

Aware of Compulsive Repetition 
The Patient Becomes Aware o 

in Her Pictures 

,I,„ natient began to complain for the 

In the eighth session, t ^ pictures, she could not stop 

first time tlwt when she mac e c ^..^^mplc of this, she referred 
herself from repeating them. ^ leaking at home In previoijs 
to some autumn scenes s copied pictures But as 

sessions, the girl had denic ‘ of security ssath the ther- 

a consequence of her iucre. .,ponianeous expression, she was 
apist and greater frcec * Jiffcrcnce between her old wa)' of 


now becoming aw’arc 
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cop>*ing designs and her recent original drawings in which she 
had begun to express herself. Freqiicntlj-, after releasing eit er 
grotesque faces or animal forms, or cx-pressions of Pf' 

tient would remark, “Oh, my Mother wouldn’t like that! or *1 d 
never do such a picture at home." Tlie girl’s fear of not winning 
approval at home was based on the repressive and critical attitiu e 
of the mother to her daughters real interests and original ex- 
pression, any of tlic girl’s attempts to become herself did not 
satisfy the mother’s superficial social interests and worldl) de- 
mands. All the mother wanted from the daughter’s creativity w’as 
prelh' place-cards for her parties, or chromc-hke landscapes to put 
on the wall. No wonder then that tliis rejected and insecure gid 
had tned to produce such stereotv'ped pictures to please her 
critical mother Gradually, as the patient became convinced of the 
therapist’s interest in her genuine creative expression, she dareo 
to allow' a number of traumatic and fantas> experiences to breaK 
tlirough in her drawings 

Tlie patient told the therapist that she, now', no longer cared 
when her mother criticized her pictures adversely, so long as they 
expressed the way she really felt 

Tlie Patient’s Daydreams, Fantasies and Dreams 
\NTien the patient remained uncommunicative, efforts w'erc 
made to encourage ex-pression of her da\ dreams, fantasies and 
dreams in cither pictures or words She would resist at first, sav- 
ing tliat her famiU alwaxs laughed at her if she referred to her 
fantasies “I often see mvself as the possessor of magnificent man- 
sions. I have lots of people with me in mv da> dreams and we 
travel all over the world in old fashioned ships Millions of ships 
bring me jewels and fabnes and other things from far places. 
(This ^rl was never given a new dress and lived in what she 
called “hand me-downs" from relatives ) 

On one occasion, when asked where she travelled in her day- 
dreams, she said, “If I tned to describe it, it would not seem 
human " Further questioning brought the repiv that "Tlie j'our- 
nevs are not of this earth, but to far awav planets ” 

One of the figures which reappc*ared in manv of her da>' 
dreams, she called “the Protector" He offered the patient wealtli 
and power but she refused it “He v\as al\va>s kind and helped 
me. Once he offtTcxl me a large home” She drew lum m several 
dream pictures in the black costume of a vampire. 
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In otlier designs, the patient appeared as a boy in brown 
knickers and yellow hair. Until her attention was drau^n to this 
male identification, she had not been aware of it. Yet in other 
fantasies, she was then reminded that she had, also, pictured 
herself as a >oung man, boldly leading a robber band. Its 
funny,” she responded, “how I like to imagine myself in a roman- 
tic, swaslibuckling role, but I don’t like w^r.” 

In another daydream, the patient said “I was a little girl in 
some kind of an institution or home for punishment. The children 
and everyone else di\nded into three courts, the Outer, Inner and 
Middle Court. In the Inner Court were the elite, made up of 
children of highest rank. I was head of children of the Outer 
Court. They were exiles. They were popped into the Outer Court 
when parents of high standing came. Our parents were criminals 
We of the Outer Court were looked down on by the other children 
and had to fight for recognition.” 


Conclusion 

Tile decision was made to send the patient back to her family 
liefore the summer. Tlie refusal of the mother to cooperate and 
lier inability to grasp the severity of her daughter s illness made 
it impossible for the hospital staff to do anything to modify tiie 
liome conditions when the patient returned to her family. 


Patient’s Final Contact With the Therapist 

In the last session, the patient expressed deep regret at not 
being able to continue with the therapist. She was urged to con- 
tinue making pictures about her dreams and day . 

sbe countered, "Why should P There won’t be . 

'bem to.” A member of the hospital staff later told * ‘P ^ 
iiiat the patient had remarked, before leaving, iss 

person who understood me.” , . ^ lu\ 

Evidence of the deep need of the schizop irenic o 
I^tasy world with some one who can accept an lesp 
showTi in this final comment of the patient. 


SUMMARY 1 1 • rc 

schizophienic girl who was shy and mother's 

^ of SIX experienced premature menstruation. The mothe 
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increasing rejection and hostility to tliis wizened and unattractive 
daughter, following the birth of twin brothers, led to the patients 
complete withdrawal into a fantasy world. The mother pushed the 
girl into endless operations to which she submitted without pro- 
test. Only the crisis caused by the stealing of some money by the 
patient, primarily to buy the mother a gift, made the mother 
finally ^\^lIing to consider psychiatric treatment. In spite of tho 
efforts of the department of social worlc and the psychiatrist, it 
was not possible to obtain any genuine cooperation from this 
motlier. 

^^^liIe this schizophrenic girl had been, first, at school and 
then in occupational therapy, interested in tracing and copying 
designs, she had never been encouraged to express herself in 
original pictures. The mother, also, disapproved of any of the 
girl’s spontaneous efforts to make grotesque faces at home. She 
demanded that the girl make “prett>” place cards for her parties 
or copy landscapes to frame for the walls. 

It has been sho\\'n how with various techniques, the patients 
long-repressed emotional responses were expressed in pictures. 
These designs began with an e,\pression of a series of moods, 
never before admitted or expressed to anyone. Among these early 
designs were “Blue Saturday,” “Fear,” “Doubt,” “Anguish,” etc. 
She W'as then able to deal, first in pictures and then in verbaliza- 
tion, with her responses to her family; this series included the 
mother, brother, grandmother and grandfather. In relation to 
her grandfather, the problem of death was pictured. A design 
w’hicb related to the death of her beloved kitten follow^ed. 

Traumatic experiences, first revealed in drawings, concerned 
the problem of death, recollections of orthodontic operations, tlic 
recall of an early sexual threat, and the experience of insulin 
shock. 

Fantasx’ experiences w’ere projected into pictures as well as 
stories. In them, the patient saw herself cither as a small girl, n 
boy ad\enturer or a beautiful princess. Other images of the Self 
were eventually released in hostile and aggressive designs in 
which her owti claw-like hands became destructive. She also ex- 
pressed her owm regression in bain figures and baby hands which 
she stated were representations of herself. 
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There were two evpressions of Iransfereiice released by the 
patient. One was pictorial and the other verbal. The girl dared 
e\press her partial transference by drawing the hack of the 
pist’s head. When the art therapy sessions were over, she told 
one of the hospital staff that the therapist was the only person 
who understood her. 

Wiat conld be achieved in terms of art therapy, as syell as 
in any other form of psychotherapy, with this schizophrenic gir , 
was limited by the mother’s refusal to cooperate. It is eyi ent, 
however, that this inarticulate and insecure patient did 
ability to espress her conflicts with her family and her ee mgs 
about herself in original images. She began to show increasing 
acceptance of her adolescent role. This showed in her origma 
ospression without fear of the mother’s disapproval. 

The designs arc frequently striking e.vamples of 
thought and feeling. They show the use of a part for the "'1’°'® 
terms of people and objects; an excessive fragmentation o i . g 
as well as an elaborate naming of pictures; such means ot expre 
Sion are quite typical of schizophrenic art productions. 

In conclusion, I should like to repeat that this W® f/P™' 
taneous art expression is based on analytically orien e 
apy; such treatment depends on the careful ^®''®'°P"J“‘ 
transference relation, and on a continuous e ort to o , 
the patient her own interpretation of l’®-^ 
in art therapy, the images produced are a form o c 
between patient and therapist. The pictures constitute sym 
speech. 



CHAPTER 22 


DOODLES: Aj\ IjXFORjMAL PROJECTIVE 
TECHjXIQUE 


Emanuel F- Hamnieix, Ph.D. 

' The truth of the unconscious, in contrast to the conscious, 
position is often revealed in doodlings produced during serious 
conferences, and this frequently must astonish the doodler (Hh 
Doodles tend to reflect even deeper layers of personality than do 
other t)'pes of drawings because they are usually produced in a 
diminished state of consciousness when the focus of attention is 
on other matters. Ones control is lowered and defensiveness, 
which may at other times be operative, is put aside. 

In addition to the doodling produced on the note pad in the 
conference room, or on the pad in the therapy room, the psycholo- 
gist may be interested in obser\'ing the spontaneous out-of-doors 
productions of children. During pleasant weather, sidewalks and 
park pavements are frequently covered with the chalk drawings 
of neighborhood children, who in absolute spontaneity draw for 
the fun of the thing and with apparently no other manifest goal- 
In the direct clinical context, doodles done by the patient 
during the tlierapy session (or outside it, for that matter) can be 
used in the same way as dream material, irrespective of whether 
they have content in the common sense of the word or whether 
they are to be classifled as abstract, expressive products. ‘T'he 
drawing corresponds to the manifest content of a dream, and the 
abstract forms also are basically the expression of human problems 
and conflicts . . . primitive and important drives make their ap- 
pearance. Study of such forms is therefore revealing, not only 
from the point of view of diagnosis, but also from the point of 
view of tlierapy.*’ (3, p. 1-34) 

Doodles or other spontaneous and unsolicited graphic pro- 
ductions are of particular value to the clinician working with 
{502 J 
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children, for many a cliilcl is unable to express himself adequately 
verballv because of either some language inadequacy or emo- 
tional blocking. The doodles afford the child an excellent means 
of expressing and revealing bis deeper, inner needs, his emotiona 
connicts, and liis fantasv life. 

Adtills, Iiowever, as 'wall as cliildrcn frequently sit and doodle 
while they disenss their feelings svith the clinician, or they may 
use the doodling pad-which the uTitcr at one time left alonp 
side the patient’s chair by accident and since then has made 
standard procedure-to illustrate their fantasies, revealing miicli 
more to the therapist than they could by relying merely on ver a 
means of communication alone. At the same time, t le use o 
graphic means in the communication process may help o crys 
talize the patient’s marginal feelings of awaieness o J 
his tC vpf 


lize the patients marginal feelings ot awaieness u 
s symptoniatolog>' which is as yet still diffuse and i - e ' 
At times, the content of the doodles mfiy ti°'’*'’i u e 
to the therapy process. For cMimple, a child may ee i 
permissible for him to play at being a gangster P . 

other children on the ward, nor to withdraw into ay ‘ 
aggressive fantasies. But his doodles or other ^ ^ «V,iId’s 
cation having the same content may serve to S'"® ' S' j „ 
drives and offer a form ot sublimatory release. The procedure 
allows the patient to get some satisfaction for ns .gg 
drives without incurring as much guilt. „,vfnrps 

Bender (3) describes a child who drew a ° P 

of the hospital in which he was institutiona ize . , down 

tures, the hospital was variously smashed ^ j „tors and 

by fire, and destroyed by bombs which ki e ’ . by 

nurses. When pictures such as these are admired . . P j 

the very same clinicians, teachers, and “ “fj^ffeelings 

in the child who produced them ° 

of anxiety, guilt or apprehension connected with aggr 

"’'^Frequently children will draw “J’balize,^'m ^ 

forecasts matoial that they '"’Hater he^a corn- 

not yet feel free to discuss. It ■ symbolically before en- 

municating the idea graphically . / . j j .j-j ^^iler 

tering into the more obvious and open verbal lei el. 
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Figure 1 

IS reminded of an eiglit \ ear-old girl \Nho d^e^\ a babv Kangaroo 
m a mother Kangaroo’s pouch, as a reflection of her o%vn regres 
sue and dependenc\ yearnings for the care protection, and 
prerogati\es of earher stages of development This craving fot 
closeness to a mother-figure was precipitated b\ a long vacation 
the mother took over tlie summer holiday leaving the child in the 
care of a governess The dravvang was offered during the first 
month of the child s therap>, and it was not until three sessions 
later that she allowed the therapist to discuss with her the fool 
mgs reflected in her drawing 

At times the doodles that pahenls do in an abstracted state 
while engaged in therapy discussion serve as an excellent spring 
board for fruitful associative leads 

One twenty four V ear-old obese male doodled the head of a 
bear while discussing his relationship to his mother ItTien asked 
to associate to the doodle he began bear leads a happ> hfc 
nobodv ever attacks a bear hes powerful alwa'S 
gets what he wants to eat, never gets hungry gets what he 
wants does what he vv~ints” In Uie following thcrapv session 
the patient compared himself to such nn animal discussed Ju* 
eating binges and total disregard of parental atbtudes The pre 
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conscious pressing forward of an identification sjinbol, floated up 
unwittingly to the level where it appeared on the pad left along- 
side tlie patient's chair, and scr\'ed as an excellent vehicle for 
eliciting further, related material. 

Another patient, a si\tccn-ycar-o]d male, appeared to have a 
favorite doodle which appeared again and again on the pad dur- 
ing therapy sessions (Figure 1). Wflicn asked to associate to this 
doodle, lie said that tlie tree on which the vulture sat was a dead 
tree. Tlie insects were said "to be coming to eat on his suffering, 
and in the background appeared a castle which he could never 
reach.** His inner feelings of doadness witli tlie only living core 



Figure 2 
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Figure 3 

being a dull ache of suffering from which dnpped e\ndtnce of 
pain, which in turn onU served to attract more suffenng, diroctl) 
described the pabents sub)echve state as the vvnter later came to 
hnow it The castle in the background which could never be 
reached soon found its parallel in dreams in which tlie essential 
latent content consisted of a feeling of being unable to attain 
exalted and renowned status The patient s intense hunger for 
acliiexement placed his level of aspiration so higli that feelings of 
hopelessness of reaching such a Ifrvel resulted 

Later doodles in tlie months lliut followed permitted the 
therapist to keep his finger on tlit pulse of the patients shifts m 
subjective feeling tone 

Tlie more abstract tv-pe of doodle sliown m Figure 2 
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drawn by a recenlly widoweil woman wink* she was speaking of 
bcr dead husband. TIic suggestion of t!ic emxjtj vaginal yearn- 
ings then led to a crucial discussion of her frustrated psychosexual 
needs 

Figure 3 was drawn by a fiflcen-> car-old girl as she was talk- 
ing of the tensions instilled In her mothers constant nagging 
and quarreling with her. 

Figure -1 was offered by a fourteen-) ear-old girl, as a reflection 
of tlie oppressed feelings which accompanied the content she was 
simultaneously expressing on a verbal level 

Figure 5 was doodlcnl by a male adolescent, fourteen years of 



Figure 4 
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Figure 5 

age Tlie self adornment imoKod in doodling his name the status 
needs evident in the United Slates Naw s>Tnbol and in the dood 
hng of something which he had rccentlv acquired as intellectual 
information (the ameba) and the stream of aggression evTdent 
in the content of knife and gun as well as the expectation of ag 
gression b^ing turned on him bv the outer environment (the 
scarred up damaged face) all arc revealed on the doodle pad 

Tlius graphic correlates of feelings accompanying the niJ 
tenal focused on m the v erbal communication diagnostic material 
(such as are implied in the ghoulish aspects of Figure 6), and a 
reflection of traits and needs all make the advantage of leaving a 
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pad and pencil alongside the patient’s chair a fruitful procedure 
in psychotlicrapeutic collaboration wln'cli does not utilize t le 
coiicli. At times the responses on llic doodle pad (Figure 7, for 
example) reflect the emotional panic and lack of readiness, on 
the part of the iratient, for entering an area touched upon in t le 
verbal exploration. The doodling of a person’s face hidden away 
in a corner of the page amidst the confusion and tur u ence 
which churns around the rest of the page, and the ips winch 
emit the word “Help!” warn of the inopportuness of the conten 
area, touched in passing, for focus at present. i t t 

At times, more of the expressive aspects than o con en 
material come through in the more aimless doodles ot cer am 
types of patients. Subjects xvho emphasize ciicles or 'i*'™ ‘ 
strokes, according to Alschuler and Hattwick (1), ten e 
more dependent and less assertive, and showed inore e 
behavior than did subjects who emphasized vertiea , squar 
rectangular patterns. 



Figure 6 
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Figure 7 

Waeliner (15) found that few curves and many edges were 
emphasized by subjects described as overtly aggressive 
poorly adjusted. Curved forms with few sharp edges were shown 
by the well-adjusted, slightly passive, and introtensive subjects. 
No edges at all were found in the doodles of the more introverted 
and more passive types. 

Tlie data mentioned in Chapter 3 of this book, on the cX" 
pressive aspects of projective drawings, are transposable to doo- 
dles. Placement, size, pressure, stroke, detailing, organizational 
aspects, motion, synthesis, and the like are variables to be exam- 
ined by the clinician who attempts to understand doodles, jnst 
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a'i lie attempts to rccei\'e llic communication packaged in the 
e\pressi\'c aspects of more formalized projective drawings. 

In tlie content area, of course, llie rich variety of emoliona 
topics at the subject’s disposal allows for highly idiosyncratic, per- 
sonalized choices. The range of content of a person s doodles may 
e\tend from constricted and pcrscverative to fluid, varied, 
and fresh. The former range is found in the doodles of in li ite , 
infle\ible, constricted subjects and the latter in buoyant, vigorous 


subjects with considerable spontaneity. 

Children have been found to show an interest in an scapes 
when they wish to escape difficult personal situations. ' 
other children who experience diflietdt relationships wit nn leir 
family tend to avoid interpersonal areas by immersing 
in animal content in their doodles. The ^^^“tally deficient children 
seem to prefer simple objects like houses and the h e, le 
of which they can more easily master (3). Aggressive co t 
for example spears, daggers, guns and revolvers, are pre . 

delinquent children. The range in content possibility is 
so broad, that a subject has full latitude for expiessmg h s funda 
mental problems, preoccupations, interests or nee s in 
ring themes of his doodles. , 

Elkisch (6) found that boys of both various 

years show a marked preference for doodling mac V 

natures; in fact, the representation of the mac nne 
by far any other content in their drawngs. le co ^ 
her study that hoys draw themselves in the ^ns . ‘ ^ 

■;We have to understand a hoy s machines n™ 
in his own body, and its relationship to o i reality.” The 

an attempt on liis part to solve his ’^,5 jgns; “A child 

experience of Condor (8) pretend lie is a 

who wants to be strong may, in . ‘J ^grvill draw them 

locomotive or fire engine and imitate /„ 11) Thus, 

with great preference and repeat t le rawi j desires 

it is readily observable that a j" 

will be mirrored in liis play, in his doodles, and 

imaginative activites. ,i..,,v!ncs of 200 school 

Brick (4). studied the ^ He observed that 

children between the ages of three a 
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pictures of fire and volcanoes are produced by children witli 
acute emotional conflicts. Inanimate movement in the spontane 
ous drawings of children was found by Waehner (15) to be t le 
graphic correlate of lack of control or of aggressive outbursts. 
Hellersberg (10) found the same implications for content suci 
as blowing wind, gushing water, explosions and fire. Within the 
“normal” range, these tj'pes of content occur in the upheave 
period around pubert>'. Neurotic trends were found in those who 
produced morbid images including pictures of destruction, deca> 
and horror. Pre-psychotics also show a predilection for this 
of content in their drawings as well as for excessively shade 
skies (an expression of their feeling of imminent threat). 

Some children draw exclusively doodles whose themes revolve 
around the core of war, killing, and the like. The implications for 
aggressive feelings are self-evident. When these children also 
draw houses, either in their free doodles or in their H-T-P, "'Ap 
doors reinforced and strong locks emphasized, they reflect their 
feeling that the aggression is perceived as coming more from 
wthout than from within. Such children may also draw grates 
on the Nvindows, window screens, houses with no doors at all or 
no way to get inside, as a further reflection of their feelings of 
unreadiness for, and fear of, interpersonal relationships. Anxie^' 
and defensive withdrawal are emphasized. Sometimes in their 
spontaneous play in the play-therapy room, these children build 
fortresses or other encirclements around themselves. Such chil- 
dren feel themselves to be too weak or \mlnerable to expose them- 
selves to the heavy potential of danger which they perceive in 
the outer environment. If in addition, they emphasize a rigid 
pattern of screens, bars or fences in their doodles, this is generally 
found to point to efforts on the part of the repressive mechanism 
of these children. MTien such children also show a preponderance 
of morbid and horror images in their doodles, it may serve as a 
warning signal that they feel their relationship to reality is threat- 
ened. 


When antomatisin enters the picture, the presence of serious 
ps>chopatholog> is all the more likely On the other hand, it 
should not be overlooked that m spite of the fact that automatism 
rules in the drawings of abnormal and psychotic individuals, it 
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can also appear in those of normal snbjccis wlicn the latter aic 
in a state of diminished consciousness If one is hoicd with a lec- 
ture, or telephoning, one may begin quite antoinatieally to dinw 
various simple lines and figures, wliith tend to ho lepeated ihyt i- 
niically witliout any representational intent. i !• , 

The consistent forming of closures, in drawing, syin )0 i/< s 
tlie wish to keep to one’s self." (10) The foiming of elosines oc- 
curs, within the normal range, howevei, in the ahstiaetci ‘ 
ling which consists of taking already formed lines sue i as 
newspaper print, and merely continuing the V into an U. cr 

‘ ‘ . of a normal gestalt principle. 


'■■■s represents merely the e.sereise m n o- - • -. 

To return to the area of content, the writer has <’ iservci ^ ■ 
a clustering of human heads arc common in the i ooi "'h' 
indis'idiials who feel the thirst of unfulfilled needs or in e ec’ 
attainment or status. Adults more frequently draw lieai s ■ 
children, except children of the mental defective ,ij.,.e- 

aeutely feel the pressure of frustrated efforts in inte “ " , a 

tions, or non-defective children who aie under exeessiv 


pressure to aehieve intellectually. 
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spontaneous drawings of both children and adults, and the range 
is so extensiv’e, that the complexity of interpretation in this area 
deser\'es a rather detailed treatment. 

Tlie preference of patients for animal content in their doodles 
may be related to the feeling that, in the words of one patient, 
“I can draw animals better than people ... I generally distort 
people,” Then with the spontaneous insight that some neurotic 
patients display, she added, “People have hurt me and animals 
never have.” 

The recurrence of animal figures in children’s myths, m 
fables, and in folklore indicate that animals also have certain 
attributes which make tliem an excellent medium for the dis- 
placement of repressed impulses. 

“Many children develop not only a great respect and dread 
of certain animals hut also a marked tendency to identify^ them- 
selves with the very animals of whom they are afraid.” (13, p-58) 
And this identification is reflected in tlieir content preference in 
doodles. 

It is generally felt by clinicians who employ the drawing of 
an animal as part of the projective battery that the animal draw- 
ing tends to focus more directly than the drawings of House, Tree 
or Person upon the biological side of the biosocial coin that, 
roughly speaking, represents the body image. The quantit)' and 
quality of basic power wished for by the subject, and/or avail- 
able to him, can be readily projected in the type of animal se- 
lected; that is, in the nature of the animal’s characteristics as 
known through fact or as accepted through legend. Tlie wTiter 
feels that like the drawing of the Tree in comparison to the draw- 
ing of the Person, the drawing of an animal is “less close to home 
as a figure representing the self-concept; hence, tlie subject can 
more easily project his negative and ego-alien traits and con- 
flicts onto this drawing with less need for ego-defensive maneu- 
vering. I recall the case of a sex offender w'ho was examined and 
did not directly portray any of his feelings of castration any^vherc 
in the other drawings, nor in the Rorschach, as clearly as he did 
in his doodling of an animal with a tail obviously injured or hurt- 
He then spontaneously commented, “This dog’s tail svas prob- 
ably run over or something.’* 
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The empirical finding that forbidden, unacceptable or pain- 
ful feelings can be projected more readily onto the animal than 
onto the Person is similar to the rationale behind the Blacky Pic- 
ture Test, The Children’s Apperception Test and The Despert 
Fables. Clinicians, I have found, arc beginning to feel that the 
animal figures on these thematic techniques are more susceptible 
for receiving the projection of deeper and more negative fee ings 
with less threat to the subject— than arc the human figures ot the 
TAT. 

Schaclers (14) observations on the Rorschach Test o ers 
confirming support: “The projection of an attitude or striving 
onto an animal, especially one that is not human-like, lat ler t lan 
onto a human being may be . - . one of several ways in wnci 
repression of this attitude in the subject finds expression in ns 
Rorschach responses.” We find the same to be true in the drawing 
of animal, in comparison to human, figures. 

Another sex offender, studied as part of the Nevv or ' * 

Sex Ofi'ender Research Pioject, produced the drawing o ® 
one lifting bar-bells for his Person drawing, but at a Jater im 
doodled a rabbit. 

Tlie subject was a twcnty-six-year-old, white, 
who was indicted and convicted of carnal a use ® ‘ 
child.” His offense consisted of manipulation of the 8^" ‘ 
an eight-ycar-oId girl. Previous offenses involved four c m g 
all in less Uian one montli, of assaults on women win 

and then reflect the subject', compensatory 

S^’SrdeSer. -re nnacceptahle levels nh.h ncre 
projected in the animal doot c. 

„.w. — -"t 
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as a lamb” 'strong as a horse,” “angr^' as a bear,” and so on, nia> 
be found in tlie literature, myths, or language of nearly all peoples. 

Certainly, children's fairy" tales have anthropomorphized ani- 
mals and endowed them with the human characteristics that have 
their roots in the animal’s sterotyped nature. Such animals as 
donkeys, pigs, eagles, etc. possess svmibolic meaning even without 
the support of a descriptive adjective. In the phrase "brave as a 
lion” the use of the adjective is superfluous. To say that a person 
is “stupid as an ass” is redundant; calling him an ass is fully de- 
scriptive. ^^^^en we refer to a person as a vv'olf, a lamb, or a fov, 
the implied adjectives are self-evident. Even the child is already 
acquainted viith these s>"mbols- 

To provide a normative base-line, the writer may mention that 
he has observ'ed that dogs, cats, horses and other domestic ani- 
mals are chosen by well integrated, normal people, and constitute 
a choice comparable to the “popular” responses of the Rorschach 
Test. The person who is not suffering from emotional disruption 
can feel close affinitv" with the animals mentioned, w'hich, in a 
certain measure, can be assumed to belong to a class constituting 
“mans friends.” 

I hav'e found small animals and insects, such as spiders, bugs* 
and mice doodled by phobic patients. Their choice of this theme 
for their doodling appears to represent compensator>' attempts to 
come to gnps with, and overcome their phobias, much as is done 
in anxiet)'^ dreams. Thus, the patient’s choice of his phobic ma' 
terial for doodling appears to constitute a positive prognostic 
indication, in that in such an instance he is attempting to come 
to terras with, and tackle his phobic problem. 

In an interesting study. Bender (3) has divided the spontane- 
ous drawings of animals she has received from child patients into 
^SS^ossive and non-aggressive animals. The non-aggressive group 
included domestic animals such as birds, horses, ducks, rabbits, 
cats and dogs, while the aggressive group contained jungle beasts- 
^le drawings of the aggressive animals were found to be offered 
by neurotic children in contrast to the children with mild behavior 
prohlerns who drew the non-aggressive animals. 

Bnck (4) found large and powerful animals to he the pre- 
ferred content of children with disturlxjd social relations and 
feelings of inferionty. 
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The present writer has found large animals to be the preferred 
theme in the doodlings of males who feel the need to employ 
compensation to prove themselves more masculine than they 
inwardly experience themselves to be. Such males choose horses, 
elephants, gorillas, etc., as a reflection of their compensatory 
needs. 

The famous painting of Goya, A Wojnan Cairied ^ 

Galloping Horse (Figure 8). easily the most comprehensible ot 
his cryptic work, employs the artists frequent symbolism o tie 
horse as unbridled, virile passion triumphing when reason loses 


control and is unseated. . . 

The painting (Figure 9) of a hospitalized, scuzopirenic 
woman who shows herself in the process of offering 
^ly to a virile stallion reflects much the same use o sym o is 
With tliis particular patient, her dreams indicated t lat le lo 
symbol represented her powerful father for whom she 
ously longed in distinctly sexual terms. Myths woul ^PP 
support the choice ot the horse for virile ‘ 

is this animal which is chosen to be endowed with tlm pi ailic 
symbol of a unicorn. The writer has encountered the i 
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Figure 9 


patients’ dreams, as a represenlali\e of the dangerous phalhc 
father ^ 

In a generic ^\av, one might sa> that the content of animal 
doodles have been most frequentl> associated with either, (a) a 
facet of the self-concept, or (b) the perception of a facet of 
parental figures CertainK we know that children, like primitives 
identify themselves and their parents with animals Tins shows 
up m tlieir plaj as well as in their doodles The wTiter recalls one 
timid fearful ten v ear old bov on the childrens ward of a hos 
pital who ran around with arms outstretched pretending he was 
an eagle Tims, he attempted through the identification process 
to emplo> compensation and Ikmtow the strength and status of 
the loftv and fearless bird he chose Lorand (12) states Ferenczi 
found that children tended to identifv themselves walh wild or 
large anim als m their dreams He felt that the cause of such 

*JuU as llie mermajd is asailable to be chosen as a symbol of 
macubte setnally cliaste mother 
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drennis, in adult subjects, was residue of childhood recollec- 
tions dating from a time when because we ourselves were so 
small, all other objects seemed gigantic.” One also recalls Freud s 
famous case of The Wolf Man where the patient was frightened 
of a devouring wolf which represented his perception of a puni- 
tive father. 

Freud (7) observed that a person’s ability to replace the 
father by an animal whom he then responds to in phobic fashion, 
is facilitated by the fact that “childien do not as yet recognize or, 
at any rate, lay such e.xaggerated stress upon the gulf that separ- 
ates human beings from the animal world. In their ej^s, t e 
grown man, the object of their fear and admiration, still belongs 
to the same category as the big animal who has so many envia e 
attributes, but against whom they have been warned because he 

may be dangerous.” c n ■ l 

Study of animal doodlings likewise reveal this type ot thmK- 
>ng which enables the subject to replace the fatlier with a sym o 
of an animal. . , , 

Bender (3) concluded from her study of animal drawings that 
children tend to diaw aggressive animals if they suffer from 
severe superego which leads to a fear of the devouring anima . 
The aggressive animal may at other times stand for a big, pro- 
tective father in contrast to the real father’s aggressive behavior, 
or a subject may attempt to overcome a painful situation by ide 
tifying himself witli the aggiessive animal and thus tur . g. 
the father; or finally, a subject may choose an ■'‘86;“ 
upon whidr he may displace his .ambivafant feelings toward a 
parent as was seen in Freud’s c.ase of Little Hans. 

At ttaerthe task of understanding the subjeds perceptions 
, ’ , . • flnwiniis is comparatively easy. Tlie 

as reflected in I”* (Pigufe 10) with a bountiful supply 

attractive appeal “f « by an alcoholic pa- 

or his oral needs w. adolescent girl, with acute and dis- 

tient. Hmins (9) ‘ repeatedly doodled a girl being 

rupting Oedipal conA =‘5- P stretched out reaching 

chased by an elephant witli a long 

toward her. unraveling the communication is 

At other times, same animal may be snilahle 

quite complex, for wc 
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essentially transposable to the interpretation of animal content 
in doodles. 


SVMMARY 

The WTiter has found it a rewarding procedure to provide a 
pad of paper and a pencil by the patient’s hand for his use during 
the therapy session. Doodles thereby elicited: A) frequently 
forecast material the j^atient will later be able to verbalize but 
does not yet feel free to discuss (children, particularly, nibble 
at communicating ideas graphically and symbolically before en- 
tering into the more open verbal area); B) serve the purpose ot 
allowing the therapist to keep his finger on the pulse of tlic pa- 
tient’s shifts in subjective feeling lone across the span of the 
therapy session; C) warn, at times, of the inopportunencss of some 
content (touched in passing on a verbal level) for the receiving 
of more direct focus at that time; D) serve as an excellent spring- 
board for fruitful associative leads; E) allow the use of grapluc 
means in the communication process which tends to help crystal- 
lize the patient’s marginal feelings of awareness of that part of 
his symptomatolog)' which is as yet still diffuse and ill-defined. 

It is the svriter’s experience that doodles tend to tap even 
deeper layers of personality than do other types of drawings 
because doodles are usually produced in a diminished state of 
consciousness when the patient’s focus of attention is on other 
matters, his control lowered, and defensiveness, which might at 
other times be operative, relatively put aside. 
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Figure 10 

for quite different characterizations A person may be as true as a 
dog, while another may be as mean as the same animal. A piS 
may be a sjmbol for laziness, but for dirtiness or for gluttony too. 
Am van Krevelen (2) cites a few examples: 

A \oung, happily-mamed ^^OInan explained her choice of a 
dog; Because a dog is a sociable animal ” 

Another indiv'idual who also employed the dog tlicme was a 
neurohe patient, an engineer in his thirties, whose \anity had been 
hurt by his disco\er\’ that his intelligence, which he himself had 
alwajs rated \ery high, was not adeejuate to continue his re- 
search ^work. He associated to the dog that tins is an animal 
whicli ne\cr makes use of his inlelhgence when he goes to work. 
... I must learn to abandon my attempt at discovering every* 
thing. I must perform my tasks stupidly just like a dog does." 

Another patient, a sev’cntecn-jt?ar-old male, who sufTcred- 
acutelv from unsatisfied needs for an emotional attachment, asso- 
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dated to his drawing of a dog: "A domestic animal highly 
thought of by people.” 

A tw'elve-year-old boy, who stole neurotically in order to in- 
vite the attention of his parents who otherwise offered him none, 
associated, “A dog comes and sits by one . . . because as a dog one 
is among people.” 

Thus, while there is some general, or communal, symbolic 
meaning to various types of animals, it is also equally true that 
the same animal may be used in different idiosyncratic, highly 
personalized contexts of representational communication. 

It is likely that a further refinement of theme categories, as 
well as of observed behavior, will lead to a more precise clinica 
tool where the doodling of animals is concerned. A beginning is 
offered by David (5) in his systems: 

1) Wild animals, including birds, monkeys, panthers, t^er, 
etc., except for animals specifically described as domesticate . 

2) Domestic animals including dogs, horses, cats, cows, etc. 
except for animals specifically described as wild. 

3) Associated themes of independence— meaning free om o 

do as one pleases and escape from routine. A bird, . . • cou 
fly and be free to do as I wished.” ^ . 

4) Associated themes of the “good life —meaning a e o 
dependency, ease, and satisfaction of needs without any eman 
or responsibilities. “A dog . - . easy life . . . eat and sleep ... no 


worries.” , i . i-i i 

5) Associated themes of beauty-tJie object selected is liked 
or admired for its beauty. “A Peacock ... its beautiful. 

6) Animals liked by peopIe-“Everyone loves dogs. 

7) Animals useful to peopIe-“Tl.e elephant is a beast of bur- 

'^“s) Animals associated with safety-“A gazelle ... so I could 
run from danger.” 

David's refinement of theme categories provides a tool clini- 
ciai° may be interestcd in applying to research in .he area of am- 

mal drawings. aiscussion of the meaning of animals 

A conbnuat O of ^ ^ 

in projective ^ » 
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SIMPLIFICATIOjX of the world Aj\D its 
PROBLEMS JjX THE ART OF ASOCIAL 
DELINQUENT BOYS^ 

Lauretta Bentjer, M.D., ant> Paul Sciiildeii, M.D. 

Science has helped us to gain a deeper insight into the problems 
of the asocial child. We no longer believe as Lombroso did that 
criminal and delinquent tendencies are inborn. Studies of August 
Aichom, Lauretta Bender and Paul Schilder and Sylvan Keiser, 
Fritz Wittels, Franz Alexander and William Healy, and Eleanor 
T. and Sheldon Glueck have showTi that the criminal and the de- 
linquent have suffered from many problems in their childhood. 
Some of these individuals may also have suffered from organic 
disturbances in the brain which increased the motor and instinc- 
tual drives. But the final form of these drives is always dependent 
upon the atbtude of the parents and the way in which they 
treated the child in infancy. 

Children not only need care but they also need personal ap- 
preciation and love. It also appears that the love of one parent 
is not sufficient. ^VlIen one parent is loving and the other has no 
real sympathy for the child, the discrepancy may even be be- 
wildering to him. 

A child may perform delinquent acts to compensate for what 
he has missed m social and emotional experiences. Stolen goods 
may represent gifts from the loved parent which the child can 
not get othei^vise or, according to psychoanalytic concepts, may 
represent a sexual experience with a rejecting parent, or tliey may 

'Thu paper was onRinally w-ntten by the authors in 1940 as a chapter m 
the booV on Art and tfic Problem Chdd which was neser published as such 
OthCT ch.^le« base appeared as Chapters VI, VII, IX, and MX in Lauretta 
Bender C/i«W Piyc/ilofric Techniques (1932) and “Art as a Special Ability m 
Reading Disabilities m Children.” JoumaJ of Clinical and EspcrimenJal Psycho- 
Vatholncy, ]2 147.156, 1031, 
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help the social prestige of the chiid and compensate for short- 
comings and deprivations which he has suffered in his family 
life. 

Asocial acts may also serve to get revenge on the parents or 
to gain attention from them or other authoritative figures. The 
child may even seek punishment— for he who is punished at least 
receives some attention from the parents, and the punishment 
may even satisfy some profound sexual needs connected with 
suffering. Sigmund Freud and Theodor Reik have showm that 
some criminal acts are preceded by a deep and poorly understood 
feeling of guilt which is relieved by tlie criminal act since the 
individual then has a good reason for feeling guilty. The feeling 
of guilt may in turn be relieved by the punishment. In other 
instances the criminal act serves as a signal of strength, and es- 
pecially of masculinity. All of these problems develop in a child 
before the delinquent criminal act is committed and are 
the result of deeply rooted conflicts with the parents. When the 
child has not formed a sufficient attachment to his parents in 
infancy, he will later on wish to compensate for this Jack by social 
contacts of sufficient strength. Tlie asocial and delinquent child is 
beset with unconscious problems for which he can find no solu- 
tion by himself. 

It is in art that the individual may try to obtain appreciation 
for and contact with the world which lie does not dare to express 

otherwise. 

We will discuss the art work of two boys through whicli we 
demonstrate the conflicts of thwarted personalities. 


John a twelve-year-old boy of Irish-American parentage 
is father had been a severe alcoholic who abused and neg cc c 
fiis family until his death when John ^^’as ten years old. It als 
"•as known that the mother drank and neglected her five ch. dren 
probably had men visit the home. But it uas not possible f r 
the agency, which gave her a ^^klows pension for the chdcirtn, 
m any conclusive evidence against her. Tl.e other cluldren in in 
home had problems of one sort or anotlicr. T^^o of **'**'” 
physically ill and one of these die<l during the ‘i""' 

«ted in John. He had first come to the Children s Court a « • 

of age for tn.ancy from school and failure to 
night He sullen and uncooperath e, but ""as P 
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school authority. Consequently he was soon in trouble again and 
was committed to a correctional institution for boys. It is inter- 
testing that he did not resent this and benefited by the hvo years 
he spent there. After that he managed to Iwe at home even uuth 
the unfavorable situation, to finish school, to work for a while, to 
enter and sen-e satisfactorily in the military forces. Afterrvards 
he obtained steady employment and became a husband and a 
fatlrer in a stable family life. Throughout this period he visited the 
hospital regularly, always at Christmas, when he helped prepare 
the Christmas tree for the hospital children. He had lost all in- 
terest in his art work. 

Allen was also a t\velve-year-ol(l boy with more than average 
intelligence. He was the only son of a couple who w’ere tliem- 
selves very infantile and never made an adult adjustment to their 
marriage. They were Norwegians and when the mother was preg- 
nant with Allen she left her husband and returned to her mother 
in Nor%vay, feeling that she could not endure such an ordeal 
without her mother. After the child was bom, he was cared for 
by his grandmother during his infancy until the mother felt that 
she could return to her husband with the child. Then she found 
that her husband had become used to the idea of taking no interest 
in his ^vife and child and would not even support them. The mother 
then attempted to go to work and placed Allen in a day nursery. 
His first memories concerned themselves with this nursery and he 
recalled that he was not liked there and was mistreated. \Miether 
this was an actual memor)' or merely an interpretation of all his 
infantile impressions might be questioned. He always felt him- 
self a burden to his parents and they never really got along wth 
each otlier. At the time we knew Allen his father was a barge 
captain and hved on his boat, which n-as his one real interest in 
life. His mother was a domestic and, essentially, as devoted to and 
dependent upon her employer as she might have been upon her 
mother. 

Allen was a serious problem in school. He could not adapt 
himself to the routine of the other children and frequently was in 
conflict with them. The>' did not like him because of his superior 
and dominating manner toward them and the teachers. Like 
John, liis greatest difficulties were with men teachers. In the argu- 
ments willi them he would become hvsterically excited, go liome 
sick and continue ill for many da)'s with severe gastrointestinal 
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symptoms. He continually complained that he x'.as nustieated an 
misunderstood and situations always developed in sulH a way 

to justify his complaints. , 

He had been under the care of two child guuhmte dimes, an 
two psychiatrists had attempted to treat him anc gam 
sight into his difficulties which, however, sceme so 
tliat they defied analysis. Both psychiatrists emp lasizec ii 
ings of being rejected by his parents and his 
and to nny otl.cr adult «d,o seemed to stand in ‘'’“.P 
also stressed his deeply imbedded distrust of ot ler c n c r 
he may have considered more fortunate than he m recei g 

HI. ‘rr 

more severe with the advent of puberty. ® ^ ,^35 

adults and assumed that they were all ' n-odified 

dominating and cruel to other children. n y freedom 

routine, which allowed him many gy^y oppor- 

from restrictions and responsibility and ga , ndiiist to a 

tunity for individual success and admimtion he adjust 
school program that permitted the dtovered 

Among other things, his unusual artistic . J gther 

and encouraged to the utmost. Since it was attend 

program would be feasible for him, it was going to 

the hospital school daily from his own home, 
n public school. 

Allen was a boy who always felt cin, into very 

tween giving up and outbursts of activity w nc social 

serious difficulties. One can trace his ‘ j ned by his 

situation which amounted to being actually . 

1 1 orious and plod- 

His efforts in drawing and painting were a drawings 

•iing. He was a very slow worker. The P®"^'® , * jjj.g only n f®"' 
eould be obtained from him were short. , f^gjing that he 
pictures in our collection. He evidently m excellent, as 

had to do justice to details. His ability to r. were meti- 

testified to by drawings in India ink (F igmn fascinated by 

" ^ke John, he was , 


ikj uy uruwiu^s m ahv..*. — > - 

culously and carefully done. Like Jo i nieic, ^ 
trees, but in contrast he was not intereste i jfnw 

form but in the details. He apparently woul 




Figure 4 

T«o draNsmgs b\ Allen 'nk) 


c\cr\ leaf His \sork was most painstaking The whole tree is 
showm m a great number of his pictures, not simply as a total 
form hut also as a sum of innumerable leases which are drawm in 
accordance with geometrical form principles In the same wa> he 
would ha\c liked to draw e\cr\ blade of grass separateU and he 
even showed an interest in the \ems of the leases and ferns OnU 
occasionalK was he capable of suppressing the details of the 
crown of the trees 

In two of his studies this interest in multiformity is showm 
Tlicre are a great number of lea\es and branches, and leafy vines 
twine around the tree trunks The color tones of the trees varv 
from a light hrowai to a d irk red brov%'n, but there is nothing 
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sombre about bis colors There is a tlecitlcd capaeit) 
silion in the paintings One picture is cloniinatcd )>' a a g 
in tlie middle, but sescrc s>inmelr> is siitcessfully a\oit 
trunks of these trees are einpbasi/cd b> a ligld ^ ‘ 

base and a soft green \ine entwining it Di cren 
plcasantb matebed Some of the foliage is tiiitec a s ig 
dish brown wbere.is the rest appears in \ar)ing s la e 
winch range from a nearly bliiisli color to a ye owis ' , 

The second picture (r.g.ire 5) lias two trees stanc mg m 
foreground winch arc also cmpbasi7cd by stronger c 
melry is again only approsimatc In some w ay s one 
mg tint the boy intended to be more elabo . 
paired of e\er completing the task and, agams jjjJyues 
up bis aim of draw mg the le,w es of the trees m ‘ 
and greens are also pleasantly matclicd Be nn ]j,’l,“orious proced- 
of smaller trunks appears .ui empty space ^ (,f ^1 

are in Ins draw mgs reminds us m some w a\ 
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brecht Altdoerfer, a contemporan' of Durer, who wanted to draw 
every leaf in the German forest. It is evident that A^^^n had 
neither the technical nor emotional ability of John. Probably 
against his will his forest was of a more exotic character, but we 
cannot be too sure of this, since the India ink drawing shows his 
interest in exotic landscapes. He soon gave up drawing and paint- 
ing because the eifort was obviously too great. This corresponds 
with his tendency to go into depressions. In his art he came in 
contact with an important part of the world but it was a world 
full of little details difficult to master. His periods of manic ex- 
citement unmistakably corresponded to phases in which he gave 
up any attempt to master that which he would have liked to do 
in detail. His acts of stealing may have been a further clue to 
his efforts to simplify his conquest of the world. 

Attending tlic hospital school seemed to succeed for a while, 
until the increased drive of adolescence threw him into an episode 
of hj'pomanic hcha\ior in which all his drives were increased. 
Ilis cruelty and unkindness to other children knew no limit. He 
took their few pennies on the promise to use his unusual freedom 
to make purchases for them, and laughed at them when they asked 
for the purchases or the pennies. He connived to meet children 
who were discharged from the hospital and deliberately schooled 
them in asocial behavior such as sexual activities and carefully 
planned pilfering of stores, leaving them to take the blame and 
boasting that he did it on purx>osc to outxrit the psychiatrists who 
were interested in them and in order to get the children into 
trouble. On his ONsm part he pilfered an amazing amount from 
stores. He got home late at night and seemed to need no sleep. 
He was unaccountably fovial and restless. He discontinued all 
his work habits and lost complete interest in his art. Necessarily', 
this behavior led to further hospital care when he was nearly 
fourteen y cars of age. 

He Tcmainctl in the children’s unit of a stale hospit.al for a 
year and eight months. During the first year he continued with 
the same mootl sssings and psychopathic brhasior which we ob- 
scTNCtl. He disregarded authority, and was especially antagonistic 
to male attcnd.anls. He incited tlic other children to all sorts of 
trouble, esj>oci.'ill\ nmning away and stealing. He lic<l to protect 
himself. His parents showed little interest in him. Ilowcs'cr, he 
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slo\\l> impro\ecl and made an tlfort to app!) 
norV and advanced rap.dU He «as p vrolcd to Ins 
he was nftcen and a l.df AUl.ongl, Ins p>rcn s 
adjusted to cMch other and the home was 

able to progress m high j former asocial he- 

socnl agcnc> support mungotl to a\oic 

ln\ lor p ittcrn 

Paul Schildcr has mdieated that art work 
course of therap> can be used in the same way “ ‘ .phe 

whether it contains content or is merely an . 
trend towards abstractions m the piodiiclions relation to 

are expressive of their basic problems an mdica- 

the unsatisfactory reality of their _ or for an escape 

tions of desires for more fully cxpcrieneed “y’ ' o„rpe„sa- 
from the reality which they had known, or for an overcomp 

tory, magical gesture 
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CHAPTER 24 


AREAS OF SPECIAL ADVANTAGE FOR 
PROJECTIVE DIUWIjTGS' 

Emanuel F. Hammeu, PilD. 


A CLINICAL TOOL lias outgrown Its infancy 
tion aslied of it is no longer, Is it good? ,..,(jies to add 

clinical diet, with the emergence of espenmen . 
substance to the fare, projective . j„.eas or for 

toddlers steps, for the question presently is, n w 
what problems are they good?” c^norters of a 

In addition, since even the most enthusias everything, 

projective tool do not claim that the technique 
it seems less tenable to “prove” or disprove a special 

out what it can or what it cannot do, in ^hat areas A has sp 
applicability and in what areas only inargma u j.g]ative ad- 
Piotrowsbi (28) has ably reviewed the gjgnt writer 

vantages for the Rorschach examination, an 
will attempt to do the same for piojective rawm ^ ^ 

(a) Drasvings, basically a non-verbal to young 

obvious advantages of greater relative “Pf , functions of 
children. Lauretta Bender (6), in speaking means of 

play and drawings, states that they serve bridge be- 


making contact with his enviionment, experiences 

iween the child’s consciousness and his em ^p, 

and so fulfill the role that conveisation . . • «' g^bal projec- 

Ip). Flugel (12) also recognized the fac the lower 

hve techni ques are the more productive e gpA, Apni, 

^Expanded from a paper presented at the g„x,n at d'a 

lass, Philadelphia, and inlegrated with sections “ New Yorh 

'ke 1954 Annual Summer Workshop m ProjecUve D 

*nshtute. 
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age groups. He states that “our fantasies ... are among the 

most jealously guarded of our mental possessions In the case 

of the child there exists an additional difBculty—that of his small 
command of language, which makes it hard for him to com- 
municate his thoughts to us, even when he is wiling to do so” 
(p. 8). Le \7 (24), employing drawings as an adjunct in the 
psychoanalysis of children, has also been impressed yvith the 
fact that children find it easier to express themselves in pictures 
than in words. 

A non-verbal projective test also has relative advantages wth 
(b) the poorly educated, (c) the mentally defective, (d) the 
non-EngJish speaking as well as the mute, (e) the painfully shy 
or withdrawn subject, whether child or adult, (f) the relatively 
barren and underpri\nleged person of low socio-cultural back- 
ground y\bo frequently is wacked yvith inadequacy feelings con- 
cerning his capacit)' for verbal expression, and (g) those of con- 
crete orientation." 

(h) Lauretta Bender (6) adds to this list, the case of the 
remedial reading client: individuals with "reading disabilities 
often show compensatory' adeptness in artistic ability to make 
articulate their emotional and social problems” (p. 212). The 
emotional blocks in the y'erbal areas frequently hamper free Rors- 
chach or TAT performances. 

(i) a subject cooperates consciously and does not resist 
on a suljconscious ley el, it is generally agreed by clinicians that 
the Rorschach usually provides a richer personality* picture, but 
yyhen the subject is evasive or guarded, projective drayvings haye 
been found to be tlic more revealing device (19). The bulk of 
yyhat the Rorschach yields of the subject’s personality comes by 
way of a relatiyely indirect route. The subject’s Rorschach per- 
cepts must, first, be translated into and, second, be communi- 
cated in, \crbal language. 

- A jurticular indiV7t!ual s RorKhach tnaj not >^cId ncaxl> so mucli dvnanuc 
Of stnictura! trutmal as dow his pro)»<ti\‘c drawmj^, or \icc sersa. The fonner 
conditio-v, ssTifer tias found, is more IiteK to occur in coiKTetc orumted, more 
pnmitisr iworuliries alona wth the occurrence of the performance IQ 
the W echsW-Bellm-ue escecdin? tV wbal I Q Tlie latter condition, of the Rorv- 
cluch (or T\T) pic/ocol provxlms a rKdier >-ie!d tlxan tlie projectisT drawings 
occurs more frr<pient!> in sttIwI, “intePeefuar suhwxrti. wth Wcchsler-Brlles-ue 
STthal 1 Q rtcvrthns jv^formance IQ** 



Ar„. ,/ S„«U AJ-W 

0,, .1,0 =..,0, .i« -*2 »sSo';t; 

icU on a more primitive, concrete, m natients exliibit- 

the MTitcr, Landisberg (^2) .mderlying traits 

mg giiardedness seem more liUl> to 

and psycliodynamics in tbc drawings. seem to be 

to exercise more control over 

more intellectually aware of wliat tbe> g creative, 

Rorsebacb. They tend to lose .some of tins co." 
motor expression (employed in drawings) psyebia- 

An incident in point was related to .“^iLtion 

trist-colleagne wbo bad undergone a psy °vyi,ereas be was 
in being screened for psyeboanalytic . .p {],emes be felt 

able to witbbold Rorsebacb responses an psyebo- 

migbt be damaging to bis cbanccs for a "V | . projective 
analytic program, be was not able to "'“"'P "^^^awing tbe 
<ira\ving productions in a similar manne . 
female Person, for example, be tried to p , , Attempting to 
But sbe turned out looking strict and or ^ jjgjrj ^s pos- 

present bis relationsbips with females m as rendition 

sible, be proeeeded to erase and redraw, i .„jng expression 
only gave her face a more formidable an ^ ^jgrp 

than before. In spite of all his efforts, m j^jj-ol the way she 
expression. In bis own words, I con n 

turned out.” Imineist-candidate for 

A similar case was reported by a jjje female 

graduate school wbo could not contro redrew, the more 

Person’s shoulders. The more she erased and 
over-expanded tbe shoulders became. adolescent boy who 

Another case in point (21) was * ° ‘ ].jj,rEes of breaking, 

was brought before a juvenile court on n ‘^.^g larceny, 
entering and larceny and three charges o jiowever. 

Clinically, he appeared as a hostile, impression. In * 

in bis drawings attempted to give a e information tha 

interview following tbe drawings, be o er jj game 

be had been “trying to draw a school gi > , river, 

out, it looks like a tough girl that l'“ng ‘ Machover (27)^ 

These performances underscore t le \ rrapbomotor t 'O 

Stereotyped defenses are less easy to app 
to verbal projections” (p* 85). 
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The present writers "er^ed subjects. 

Prison (19) further supp , . j and bitter resentment 

for example, because of then ™lwhat suspicious of all 

of autlrority figures m after years of public 

personnel employed at tire m ’ ^ ^ j and psychological 

relations effort on the part of the ""^^^^li^^tbemselves 

staff. Loaded doxvn with °”te1 with the prison 

to an authority figure even ^ "„\jare not "see” 

“5eri"5,'i 

response given to, and thus disinissing, eac jj,,. 

Tlieir TAT tliemes assume a barren quality, remaining 
ino^part on a relatively superfieial and deseriptwe level 
pressions become stereot)Tied and the inmate sticfe 
msponse. Attempts at conformity and undeviatmg . P , 
in his voiced Rorschach and TAT percepts “!■« an 
of imagination is stifled, and real ' .„r,nrd thus 

obscuring curtain of constant control. The scanty 
:btained®loses die pith and the subtle " 

or accurate assessment of tlie individual type of p v 

'''’"riddition, inmates as a group are generally among tlmse 
subjects who cling, for various reasons, to the J_ 

become anxious and tlireatcned when confronted xvith tl e a 
higuous stimuli of the Rorschach and attempt to steer c 
real imolxement widi this type of projective situation a 
insofar as communicating and explaining verbal y w la 


that they may sec. 

To illustrate, those offenders who are seen psychothc p 
cally after ps\chological examination often confide to their e 
pist, once rapport has been cemented in a transference setting, 
on the Rorschach they did not reveal cvciy lhing they saw, e.g-. 
*‘<»pccially those dirty sex pictures that were there. In respon 
ing to the projccti\e drawing tasV, on the other hand, these pa 
lients must rcxeal something of their sexual adaptation in one 
of two wa>s: cither in their manner of handling the dircc o 
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symbolic sexual areas of the House, Tree, Person figures or el , 
all the more, by their omitting to draw areas that carij srai . 
implications, for example, the genital zone or secon 
characteristics of the draxvn Person, the chimney on 
and the branches on the Tree (18, 19). 

Another symptom group found to open up ‘”1 risveho- 
than on other projective techniques are the alco o '‘j®' 
logically evaluating the personality patterns o a co 
tags, relative to other projective techniques, 
creasing attention because they have been oun o gjyca- 
cult to falsify, and in its application there is no ar . i (g 
tion or language ... it also requires little time and is simple 

give” (14, p. 249). 


In general, it may be said ^^j^vealing^secrets 

the subject to he less threatening (as capa beginning 

and forbidden needs) than is the Borschach 
to be viewed, by the layman today, as a mys ' evasive oi 


laynnan today, “ “ ' ^i,b evasive or 

ment almost on a par with truth serum.^ „„nfiar to be 


ment almost on a par with trutn seru...- „ 

resistant subjects, projective drawings frequently app 
the clinical tool of choice. _ j,.,ontinn; “The verbal 


Beliak’s (5) experience is in the same 'r its 

- V- ....../^essiuux , , ^ 


expression of aggression may be succ 
muscular expression is clearly seen . ■ 
semantic area” (p. 292). 


. in 


tests probing 


■auric area tp. zyz;. -^ipresting observations to 

(j) Of late, there have been some m‘erestmg 


uxrvp, . , 'Loth of personality 

the effect that there is a difference m the dept ^ ^ ,g 


tapped by verbal and 


uy veroai aiiu I" . 

18, 33-36). With the non-verbal projective ( 


Jifference in the “P . ^ n, 4 , 5 , 15 , 

lerbal projective tedimque _( 


— , uo-ou^. vvitn tne iiuii-v,.,,^«. c into view more rea 

found that deeper conflicts frequent y pres 

- V /Qcrl in cc 


:ad- 


r the relative 


„ ictstrequeinxyv-- 

fly on the drawing page. Wyatt (35), m jq the clinica 

contributions of the different p,e 2 or,” point® 


5 out that 


erenrp.-i r p„cor, po'"'® ' . 

picture of the, by now, famous case jifferentiated lev 

lore primary, and less 


•n drawings, deeper, more primary, 
of experience are tapped” (p 468). 

In a study comparing drawings wi ' 


.pAT material. 


Gallcse 


and 


n a study comparmg uraw.i.b- ■ , (crjal gatnv.' 

-- Spoerl (15) found that “most ol tne i • ^^^^^ascions . 
the_Draw-A-Person Test was m*^'^‘.®j|j^j„i(crated basic nce< , 




and represents the more or less ona 
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whereas the material on tlie TAT is, “more likely to be tinged 
and altered hy the familiar techniques of defense” (p. 76). 

Wyatt (35) presents much the same view: material from the 
Rorschach and TAT “seem to emerge from a different level of 
psychological experience” than do drawing data. Perception in 
its adjustive function or dysfunction is involved on a more ele- 
mentary level (in drawings) than in the tests mentioned before 
(Rorschach and TAT)" (p. 467). Franz Alexander (1) also ela- 
borates the idea that art has a special affinity to the unconscious 
mind. 

Dra%\ings seem to differ from the Rorschach on the variable 
of structuredness. Whereas the Rorschach is ambiguously struc- 
tured, the blank drawing page and just a word (*"110050/’ "‘Tree, 
“Person,” etc.) are relatively even closer to an unstructured state. 
In Max Hutt’s (20) words, “While all types of responses may be 
analj'zed for both conscious and unconscious determinants, the 
more unstructured stimulus is likely to produce unconscious re- 
sponses of ‘purer’ quality” (p. 200). 

2uckcr, in a rather interesting and perceptive little study 
(36), found that drawngs are the first to show incipient psycho- 
patholog>'— and here their prognostic use is underscored— and the 
last to lose signs of illness after the patient remisses. Zucker con- 
cludes that drawings are more highly sensitive to psychopatho- 
logical trends than arc the other projective techniques.® 

Thus, projective drawings, empirical evidence is beginning to 
suggest, may constitute a clinical instrument which descends to 
the deeper layers of experience, thought and feeling. 

(k) Within the projective batter>’, drawings serve a special 
function by providing a minimally threatening, ma.ximally absorb- 
ing introd uction to the testing procedure. As the first test in the 

* Hcncr, T»<'Ka(i>e latent factors forcshaclowins a gloomj prognoMs arc 
fT<'<picntI\ Indicalt'd t>y a wt of protective heavy with patholoo' in 

cnniniKtion with a relatively clt^rcr Rorvcliach. The pri-vont writer has found 
tliat uh«c such a rclationdup lictwi-cn drawings and Rorschach csivted, later 
follow-np disclosed chnical diagnosis of Incijncnt, latc-nt, preprjcliotjc, or pvu- 
donwfcitic vchiropijrmic or severe neurotic states ( 18) Conversely, wlterc draw 
insv jTfIded a hraUhW personality picture tlian did the Rorschacli, a reactive 
malid/tivlm^t juch as war neufosis, mctjvc dsTircssion, etc. In vsfu'ch hstent 
positive rcvmrw's were c«rrmtl> over-sliadowcd In tlie effetts of an emotional 
rphraval, Utcr fre»pieetl> proved to lie the clinical diagnosis (18). Cliap 2^* 
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batteo', drawings may serve as an cas> ‘“yg‘^5ul3jecls 

examVnation, tbe drawing tasb allosss of 

rclatuely to exclude ibc examiner “'""S j],g stinger on the 
getting used to tbe new surroundings . ^,^^^,^^^^1100 of a non- 

otber side of the desk To borrow from sneaks of draw- 

professional ps) chologist, Winston 'Lntinues, “I know of 

mgs as “complete as a distraction e > 

nothing x\ Inch . . . more entirely absoris ^ jl,e task’ 

mental light such as it is, becomes concentrated 

(P 82 ) , M emotional diffl 

Dnlisler(lO) reports that individu. expression 

culties can be led more easily from drawing jjavvings “as a 
Bender ( 6 ) also underscores ^P“'“/’-^],e present writer has 
means of establishing rapport (p - I negative 

found them a good “ice breaker witi .„u,i,tv in the area of 

( 1 ) Drawings are finding special app i‘^ ‘Evidence of 

testing tor organicity Landisberg ( -1 ,j( fashion from the 

organioity can be picked up m a more c c. , p,ay be re 
H-T-P than from the Rorscliacli. and result of the 

fleeted earlier on tlie former test T us, r_jges the individual 
fact that the H-T-P, comparatively speaki g, j^pg^aent and 
to use his psychic resources in a nmc 1 jij,a boundaries 

volitional manner Blots are blots The p^ organic, 

may be ill defined, but they do serve P™P But with 

concrete as he is, has at least a htt e ^ word to 

lust a blank sheet of paper in front o response are 

conceptualize from, his basic xveakness . 

more fore” (p t. _!:«»• that, 


uore prone to come to the fore (p Schafer (30) t a , 

This IS consistent with the commen j^orschach car , 

There is little doubt as to what you see and color- 

the mV blot is before you, it is static, i s jr^tive advantage o 

mg are clear and fixed’ (p 91) ‘^Vt lhat the Rorseha - 

drawings in this area springs from ,,nibifice^^s stimuli, w 
leans innr^* toward the use ot a ^nnditions Tie 

dra^ 


ag are clear and fixed (p , r that the uoi 

hawings in this area springs from ‘j^^biguous stimuli, w 
cans somewhat more toward the use ‘ conditions 

Sawings more toward the use of .rclus.vcb =•" 

creativity involved in the Borschac i unchanging 

-ixtional one Upon being upon the content of 

figuration, the individual is ashed 
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"•'S}”.™: “nSS K- ■"■' “,- 

verW look, pioioollvo ar.»log> SoJ ipooiij ‘F'wmt 
certain other areas of diagnostic groupings. In the latent sell 
ptenie conditions, the individual is not quto 

I becoming asvare that something about J”* ^ j,e 

tivelv-charged situations is not quite right and might, even 
could conceive a fairly adequate affectively-charged image, hes 
tate to bring that image forth verbally. „ 

In regard to diagnostic areas. Schafer (30) wTites th , 
is not at all rare that the patient, beeause of a repressive depre - 
sive negativistic. or paranoid orientation, or because of psyclio 
logical defect, yields minimal responses, that responses few n 
number, brief in extent, and barren in content. This is particular!) 
bkrfy to occur in the Rorschach and TAr (p. 14). It is ^ 
such cases that personality evaluation responsibiht>- is shittea, 
in a relativ e way, to the projective drawings in the battery. 

(n) In group testing, projective drawings suffer less loss o 
material than does tlie Rorschach. In fact, the writer is presently 
becoming more and more impressed with the fact that projee 
tive drawings obtained in a group setting, where there is more 
emotional, as well as physical, distance between examiner an 
subject, provide richer and more openly e.vpressed material. 
Raven (29) obtained parallel results with the Progressive Matri- 
ces: “The individual test appears to introduce emotional factors 
which are less operative when a person is allowed to wor ' 
quietly at his own speed. The group test appears to provide a 
more reliable sample of a person’s output” (p. 9). Studies wnt i 
other tests (7, 29, 31, 32) have also indicated group testing to be 


more revealing than indi\idua1 testing. 

Several ^^Tite^s of late have focused on the cont^inatmg 
influence of the examiner’s personality upon the subjects projec 
tions. “Depending upon the tester’s own personality and em^ 
tional state, his reaction to the patient, his usual method of a 
ministering tests, his talents and sensitUities and articulateness, 
and other trends and circumstances, the tester will contribute 
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more or less. ... lie will never be a nonentity in the 

patient may exaggerate and over-rcaet to v\ mt re J'® ’ .pj g 

L . U.“ «d .... "“r -'»* 

are, for example, authoritarian testers. . . ” / ^n n 63). 

testers, (and) ... a variety of ‘types ° ^ ■ “Whether 

Eysenck (11) elaborates the above view of Schatei 

the tester is a pretty young girl, a domineering ma^ 

s)’mpathetic woman— all these influences m.>, < i oarticu- 

do, affect a persons scores. They are difilciilt 

larly as the same stimulus— a pretty young 

instance— may mean quite different things an . n,„fitalhappi- 

ferent emotions in subjects differing in age, sex and mar 

ness” (p. 294). , .nfPprent testers 

There is some experimental evidence n „ data 

:nd In (TBi Aiffprpnt averace distributions o ,,,i,ipli 


There is some experimental evidence t la data 

tend to get different average studies, in which 

from the cases they test (16. 25, 30, 31)- . ’ administration of 

frustration was imposed in conjunction wi ‘ jn- 

the TAT, indicate that the subjects j5jiment(3, 9). 

crease the number of themes of aggression a P forget that 
In the words of Max Hiitt (20) “We ’^“'‘^/^^.eiafionship 
the (projective test) situation is always a ],i„,self neutral, 
no matter how much the observer tries m re relationship 

In practice, we tend to discount the e ec s greater 

upon the end product, and we may rjain group situa- 

justice when we are analyzing resu ts , themselves more 

‘ions” (p. 199). Projective drawings wtucu can thus 

easily to group administration than oes i -rsonality of the 
be used i- *'-= - .-ortiinf! the factor ot tiie p „it„ntion. 


— in this way to We projection situation. 

clinician being brought into the thick ot P interaction and 

. .. eraminer-subject n ,. . -.n’s 


. testing procedure, of the clinician’s 

die resultant spurious, contaminating m hotbed of as ye 

“type” of personality on the subject’s respo 

unknown variables-is thus minimized. , ..sdiawingsreprc- 
(o) Along with the above point, the si J g^posed to the 
sent a sample of his behavior which has n b ,,, 

possibility of distortion-small as it is u „tient-examiner m- 
behavior-recording procedures that caught on pape 

teraclion. The subject’s performance is 
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It does not have to go through the examiner’s receptors, his cere- 
bral apparatus wiih its potential for apperceptive distortion rooted 
in the examiner’s oum personality traits and conflicts, and then 
recorded through the examiners effector channels. Drawings 
thus provide a “purer” sample of behavior, especially important 
for research purposes. 

Another research advantage for the projective drawing tool 
lies in the fact that it is essentially a culture-free technique for 
anthropological use in the investigation of other societies across 
the language handicap. 'The investigator need only be armed 
with a vocabulary’ of a few words: “house,” “tree,” “person,” 
“male,” “female” and possibly “animal.” 

(p) For retest use, projective drawings can more sensitively 
follow’ the ebb and flow of therapeutic change with less inBuence 
of memor)’ of the previous test performance contaminating the 
present production. In regard to the Rorschach test, for this 
purpose, Hermann Rorschach (2) himself stated, “If the test is 
repeated . . . conscious and unconscious memory effects will con- 
taminate the results" (p. 3). In the tash of projective drawings, 
the subject is less prone to be reminded of his previous projections 
when confronted with the blank page than when confronted vvith 
the same Rorschach or TAT stimuli. Or if he does recall his 
previous performance, he is less likely to repeat it, merely be- 
cause he is reminded of it- 

This suitability of drawings for retest use is in accord with 
the observation by Glucck et al. (17) that serial testing is useful 
in checking the impressions of the therapist and in providing in- 
dices of the direction of the illness. Tests which are most easily 
adaptable to retest usage can serve to meet the criticisms of 
Luchins (26) aimed against the tendency of clinicians to estab- 
lish a diagnosis at the beginning of psv'chotherapeulic contact 
with the patient and thereafter to lack flexibih'ty in altering tlie 
diagnostic frame of reference for subsequent viewing of the pa- 
tient. It seems to us tliat the emphasis should not be on the 
diagnosis, but on the ‘diagnostic process’ if by this one means a 
rather continuous assessment of the patient throughout the entire 
course of treatment” (p. 444). 

(q) Projective drawings reflect an impression of the whole 
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individual as an organized Gestalt, which .s ^“^d! Ur- 

experienced projective drawing interpreter a juaeling of 

usU glanee'withont need for 

as many ratios and scores as are necess, y, nrotocol and 

Rorschach. The interpreter can step tom the 
see it in its entirety. All that has gone in composition 

part in its relation to tlie other parts, „„„ more readily 

as a whole— presents a unified effect w nci i ‘ Pro- 

than the Rorschach interpreter, see in its o ‘ ^ 

jeclive drawings are apprehended by t le c m 

Rorschach must be taken in part by part. tAT) scores, 

“The methods of analysis (of the unified, 

abstracted thema, etc. provide means or interpreters 

personal productions of the subject jgnse the ‘Ges- 

conceptual and experiential framework arbitrarily de- 
tail’ of the subject’s performance is orientation. • 

stroyed and distorted in terms of the m rp which it is 

Behavior must be studied directly in m investigator” (7> 
ediibited, not as it suits the convenience 

7oin the interest of faeihtating inlerpro» 
tion, drawings serve as a useful chnica imiques, to recognize 
staff members, untrained in projective ® £j,gj„ one draw- 

that there are visible retest body-image c ^ Imw 

ing to another. The fact that L ‘ ulates their interest 

to empathize with projective drawings mam member. 

in the psychologist’s contribution as a j ^ projective draw 

From tlie psychologist’s side, it is ° \ than, for e.\ainp e, 

ing findings (on tlie basis of their evi 
those of the Rorschach. 

summary projective draw- 

In an abbreviated relativ^y^ 

is comparati'Ciy , 


■111 an aDDreviaieu 

iiigs have the following advantages, (a; ^Qj^parati’ 

lo administer; (b) total response cnerg>' 

thus affording rich returns in terms o gcreening ro- 

le) they can, tlierefore, serve as a 

they afford a minimally-threatening. 
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duction to the test battery; (e) tlie tests’ ease of administration 
and simplicity of handling make them as easily applicable to 
testing large groups as to testing individual subjects; (f ) a non- 
verbal projective technique has obvious advantages with young 
children, the poorly educated, the mentally defective, the non- 
English-speaking, the painfully shy, and those of concrete orien- 
tation; (g) drawings more frequently get under the defenses of 
evasive and guarded subjects, incarcerated inmates of correctional 
institutions, etc.; (h) experience suggests that organicity is more 
readily detected with projective drawings than with the Bors- 
chach; (i) empirical evidence is beginning to suggest that draw- 
ings may constitute a clinical instrument which descends to the 
more primitiv'e and deeper layers of personality; (|) "purer 
samples of behavior, for research purposes, are obtained; (k) 
the quick administration of drawings and their somewhat lessened 
influence by memory allows for easy periodic retests to check 
progress in psychotherapy and to focus the therapist’s attention 
on conflicts before they come into view in the psychotherapeutic 
collaboration; (1) because of the graphic picture of the entire 
personality as a Gestalt, interpretative relationships between vari- 
ous personality components are more readily apparent to the 
experienced clinician (that is to say, the psychologist does not 
have to simultaneously keep in mind a long series of scores, 
a large number of ratios and various content themes as in Rors- 
chach interpretation, hut can see the personality elements and 
their relationship at an extended, perusing glance); (m) data from 
drawings are more easily explained to, and more readily under- 
stood by, psv'chiatrists untrained in projectives. 

These conclusions are hv'pothesized from empirical observa- 
tions only and in no way imply scientifically proven relationships 
as yet. At the present time, they hav^e prov^en to possess a prag- 
matic usefulness. It is hoped that these clinical observ'ations will 
stimulate research and the gathering of data by ps>'chologists, 
working in varied installations, in investigation of the presented 
empirically-derived h)'potheses. 
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CHAPTER 23 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE RORSCHACH TO 
PROJECTIVE DRAWINGS' 

Selma Landisiierg, M.A. 


introduction 
To .ATROOUCE the topic of the 

drawings, I should like to point up the i innerceptive 

of stimuli involved, compare the percep ive response 

processes that come into play, subject is confronted 

in each approach. In the ’ ^.^J^Ldiar. At first 

with visual stimuli, which are amorp 

he is asked to tell what the stimuli stimulus is 

where and how he sees them. On ists 

verbal, very familiar, hut of a nonspeci c 
of: "Draw me the best ’tL drawings are com- 

Xte^ ttlubTeris^hlUrogated co^cennng^^^^^^^^^ 

in order that he may have the opportunity to descr. 

to, and expand upon liis concepts. is limited to his 

In responding to the Rorschach visual field 

interpretation of what he sees witnm a „otional-associational 

It is assumed that his visual, memory, an e [],g con- 

patterns will determine his selection o projects and the 

struction and content of his responses. experiences, needs, 

way he projects aiise out of his psyc o o fj.Qjri a non-specific, 

wishes. On drawings, the subject is P™'!’’’ g^gte representation 
familiar verbal cue to create a persona , j^ter- 

of house, tree, and pel son. What he ' objects in the past 

action between his visual perception o 

and his emotional experiencing of them. Aspects of 

r Delivered nt the Round-Table on pj Se'pt , 1951. 

the H-T-P Technique, APA Convention, Chi B . 

[613] 
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a relatively indirect route, ^ wliicli are tlien translated 

gration of visiial-emotional — ; ^ J ,,ow he 

into and eommiin.eated the record. But 

sees his percepts are essential in the anaiys 

in differentiating behveen expressive expected 

three drawings, is he subjected , differences in 

Both methods promote projection. Despite 

die nature of the stimuli, in ‘'’7‘=^‘=^P'"’7™“f methods of 
through which the subject relates himself, and tl e me 
expression employed, both techniques have ^ 

cogent information concerning the individuals 
tatln-, and when used together they provide a 
nlementar>% supplemcntar>'. and corroboratu e data, 
reasons there are some subjects who cling to j hen 

familiar, who become extremely anxious and 
confronted Math ambiguous blot sUmuli, and who conseq t X 
produce meager records. These people are less '•P^f ^ 
to draw a familiar concept. In this regard a very striking ca 
an agitated depressive comes to mind. 


Because the lei'el of concentration of the subject was 
she had difricult>- in and disiiked verbalizing, and was fng 
by what she probably perceived as ominous blacks and distur g 
colors on the Borschach, her responses were few, vague, 
stereotsped; she steered clear of real involvement with le • 
Since her activity need was strong, however, she expressed 
very forcefully and positively when provided with pencil 
paper and requested to draw-. Using the pencil almost “S/'" ' ' 
strument of aggression, she very tpiicUy unleashed m , 

fury against herself and the world. The quality and movement 
of her lines and the unmistakable graphic symbolism re\’e.alc 
high potential for gis-ing way to impetuous, motor impulses, 
had as their goal, sclfwlestruction. Although one might asc 
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ferred such behavioral possibilities from the Uoistli.u h one \ 
not have seen her rapid and savage mampulalion o paper t 
pencil. One wovdd have missed the compelling ' 

ensued, in her depiction of a crude, womb-Ii e lOuse 
her obsession with death; in her dart-likc tree, wit i i s i 
sured lines directed toward the bottom of tic paper, J . 
closest to her body — baring her ready capacity to , i 

against herself; and in her hastily drawn person, in o w 
projected her self-concept of a w'ashcd-out, he p ess, 
vidual. 

Contrasted wdth this recepliveness to drawing is t * 
motor activity. There are people who are^ less resis iv * 
productive when they are in a more jeactions, 

as the Rorschach situation permits. In o nroduc- 

neverthelcss. whether positive or negative m 
tivity, the clinician gains valuable information, ^ 
stantial part of his knowledge may deiive piedo 

one of the two techniques. , . annraisal 

Through use of more than one means o P^®. ‘ indi- 

we have the benefit of varied and bioader ^^ded the 

vidual’s interaction with his environment, e . ^ppioach 

opportunity of checking the salient that the 

against those of another, of locating the pr setting to an- 

individual carries with Iiini from one 'in o 
other, and finally, of being able to implemen picture 

a more reliable, differentiated, and ncier conclusions 

Olay be obtained. It would appear ^ formal and 

about personality on t,e Rorschach th.-gt> -;--,lg„ding of 
intellectualized constructs, through qnalysis of the se- 

quantitative and qualitative configmatioria content, 

keted blot areas, the perceptual determ'n“"' 

^ more immediate and direct avenue o a adavantage of 

drawings, in the sense that the clinician u level o 

watching the subject adjust to a primaiy . moment 

e'ipression, of seeing him in independent . ivith or 

‘o moment, and step by step, of being a spectator, and per- 
share in this concrete experience in the r situation, 

haps thereby coming somew'hat closer 
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drawing process, we can respective 

Xtalciinralainst the other, and finally synthesize our 
findings into a complete pieture. 

CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS 

I should hhe to P'f °ln"tai°fnrsmfc^ 

ships between two tests, w i clinically fruitful. 

strength, such as F + %. . , incidence 

In regard to response locations on the blots, a mg 
of S responses (W) occurs with an o-r-we^h t ng ^f^^e 
branch structure of the tree. Vague, poorly-articulated g 
along with a dearth of clearly depicted inner ^ 

drarWngs The degree of specificit)’ of details on the Ro"®" 
t”ndl to thf amount of details in the ^raw ings and are 
involved in their elaboration. An irregular sequence of 
seems to have its counterpart in scattered and autistic p ac 
of detafis in the drawing whole. of 

A low number of responses on the Rorschach P ,, 

details in the drawings go together. A 

responses u-ith high M seems to correlate with greater respon 
ness and concept elaboration on the drawings, eop e \ 
spend in such fashion on the Rorschach, who are absorbe 
their fantasy creations, often succumb to the drawing me . 
onto which they more readily project the scope and mtensit) 
their feelings. Early paranoids, for example, with some ms g 
and guardedness, seem more likely to reveal and expan P 
delusional material in the drawings. It is postulated tlia 
are able to exercise more control over their verbal ’ 

seem to be more intellectually aware of what they might c 
posing on the Rorschach. They tend to lose some of this con 
in their creative, motor expression. 
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ji- line lippn found tiint 
With respect to movement the vitality 

tlie quality of animal movement (r ) rnovement (M) 

of the tree’s branches; that the quality o ‘ . jjawn person. 

is related to the posture and motor 

Bloched and tense human movement with S ’ 

usually correspond to rigid its counteipart in 

drawings. A great excess of FN ,nadequate 

the drawings of the person, whe 

attention paid to the head area, a gr 

maturely foi-med body and Vach goes with a high 

High amount of small c on t le indicative of depres- 

amount of shading in the a bare, lifeless 

Sion, is very often associated with le ‘ C and C’, we 

tree. When there is a combination o ^ erratic lines in 

tend also to find the presence of Uo i something 

the drawings, showing the individuals need 
very actively to relieve anxiety. porschach appears to 

How the individual uses . jrawn house is, how 

be related to how open or benches move out into 

freely and with what contro us expression, body an 

the surrounding space, and ''O" themselves to the ou e 

limb positions on the drawn per ‘ color, particular y 

environment. No color, or ' ef is paralleled Iv “ 

in conjunction with no or very • jjty in the drawings, m 

rigidity of lines and an empty, a be connected wi i 

presence of high C on the j disconnection between m 

Woken-olf boundary hues or "’“^"^ried to the extreme m 
tegral portions of the dr.awmg bre.akdown in defenses, . 

the "split tree,” which into the outer environ- 

the danger of inner impulses y^t areas. rer e.i 

. of color onto aenro counterpart m 


spilt tree, - lUmr over inw 

langer of inner impulses somatic blot areas, rer e.-.^ 

inent. The projection of color jnteresting counteip. 

ing a denial of felt depression. ^ U „ „,,mg ace 

the drawings, where, for exampK " uneonvinemg^y h e 

appended to a drooping, d««P^‘ ^xtump. How »m mdw d 

l^e leaves joined to a ddaP dated Rorschach the con Plexjt.es 

ual handles the last jbg introduction of mu 

of which are augmen ^ h> ^cacl.on to and 

seems to bear some relations p 
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, H-T-P Coptic l.e 

of color in the chromatic ^ ^ prognosis, we find. 

Orienting onr test matenal wath a ^ P ^ ij color 

for example, that just as ted examination, 

responses (C) are slow in J^its major configura- 

likewise the tree drawing is s ow long-standing feel- 

tion. It is die tree, which seems to ^P „nal and 

ings and self-attitudes, because of its relativ y i^ 

neutral conscious connotations, tha is changes in the 

Unless the individual h^ <^’^‘^"^"‘=f,lf;"e1haU not gen- 
life situation or has undergone ' 

erally expect any significant changes in c ‘derived from the 
To illustrate how similar conclusions may ^ 

very different conceptual frameworhs 5^^ ^^d the 

should lihe to cite an example of how f„e in 

defenses erected against its expression eople with 

both approaches. In certain ambulatory Pf J anization 

schizophrenic character mahe-ups the underly g J 
of emotional and intellectual processes and 

tively-toned feelings are Ukely to appear more prommen y^^ 

the house and tree drawings than in P^''“ ' jainment 

that the last or remaining vestiges of control an ^^awing of 

tend to be projected into the latter drawng; 

a person evokes more conscious control toom 

impersonal concepts of house and tree. Tins is r 

kind of persons need to put on an aeceptable 

Rorschach may reflect this very- same phenomenon 

the lands of media onto which this individual en -agd, 

his aggression, the length of time the agression is „,v,iect) 

and the amount of distance between the observer ( 

and the object against which he is aggressing. I e 

projecting aggression upon living forms and use kines- 

dead construets or symbols for this purpose instea . 

Ihetic responses may be ridden with passhity or stasis, an 
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also denote movement at a distance o 
die out \ cr\ quicUs 

In presenting these data I ha\c me i 
suggest some aspects of comparison, \sl 
tificalU prosen con elates At tins pom 
useful frameworks of reference Tlieic i c i 
tailing and high lighting featincs that r a.a t 
approaches, hut the} will \ar} from cisc to , j 

quire the individual ehnieians skill and ‘ ‘ ^ 

evaluation It is hoped that these elniieal « >-;;’;;7;:::'i:lrre 
hie much needed research to slud> some 
htionships 
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CHAPTER 26 


SOME RELATIOjXSHIPS between 

AAV DRAWING MATERIALS 


thematic 


Ed«TN S. SlINEIDMAX, PH.D. 


Gen-ebally thebe ABE two ways in which the 
&e title of this chapter might be 

sort- one way would be to present a resume of expe 
studies from the psychological literature, while the second 
would involve tlie case-boolc method. 

STUDIES FROM THE LITERATURE 
In mahing a report of studies from the 
which relate thematic tests to drawing “"Ij^ined 

usually report the nature of the study, the size of the obume 
correlations, and a summary of the research findings. MAou^ 
there are not many studies which relate thematic f" 

drawings directly, some few do exist. Three such studies will be 
discussed in this present setting. 


1. A recent study by Gallese and Spoerl (1) involved 
five male students who drew human figures and urote stories 
ten TAT cards. The following is quoted from their study. 


Proceeding on the theory that if tivo tests are designed for the 
purpose of determining the needs and conflicts pressing upon i 
indi^iduaU taUng these tests there should be the projection 
the same needs and conflicts into both tests, an attempt has been 
made here to check the interpretation of the Machover Figure 
Projection Test against the Morgan-Murray Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test. Points of similarity bct\% een the t\\ o sets of test resu 
v,nll he examined and discussed. 

The subjects used in this research were tlie male stu en 
of the 1950 Ps>chology of Pcrsonal]t> class at American Interna 
[ 620 ] 
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tional College. As a part of 0* _cou.se >';« 
quired to draw a set of Macliovcr Figures anti la . 
about cacl. of ten prc-sclectcd given 

Thematic Pictures were projected onto . ^ 

in a group setting with five minutes ‘l^.^tudents 

each story, hence the stories were short. Iwenty li 
were used, all of the males in the c j , j y ti,e senior 

Each set of Machover figures was tl.o 

author, according to the suggestions ma jndepend- 

interpretations discussed with the juni • Stories, each 

ently, tlie same process was used features of each story 

being inspected for the one or two pn metliod of 

as indicative of conflict are.as, g „;ving tlio Tlicmatic 

interprct.ation. Because of the ^ areas of need or 

stories were short, and each show’ matched and the 

conflict. These two sets of materia instances in wliich 

comparison made in terms corroborated in the The- 

tlie results of the Machover Test were 

matio Apperception Test protoco s. , . jj^g Machover in- 

In terL of percentage o matenaUc-d-^t^p^^^^^ 
terpretation and corroborated i mean was 72 per cent 

tire range was from 33 to 100 per cent The me 
agreement between the two. . • • 

The remainder of the ^ 

two illustrative cases— one of goo .-verage agreement-and 

and thematic interpretation an r interest in the present 

a discussion section. The discussion about the different 

setting inasmuch as it contains section of their discussion 

roles of drawing and thematic tests. A sectio 

, transformation of the 

It is especially noted that tlwre is^^ Most 

personality factors in ,.,gliovers was inserted on a 

of are marnrial gathered from Macho^^ onadtdterated 

unconscious level, and repres ^ (.jp Apperception e 
basic needs. However, in *e Th^““ /P^a conflicts m J e 
subject can, and does, integrate the more 

total personality expression, and j jjiar teclimqucs o 

likely to be tinged and be ^ss hkely to express 

fense. For e.\ample: a su J 
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direct hostilit\' and aggressive actions toward hts fallier or mother 
on a conscious level while WTiting a stor>' to a TAT ciird; but a 
generalized reaction and expression of these feelings can be found 
in stories dealing ^\•ith rebellion against society and its institu- 
tions, school teachers, and other dominating or superior groups 
or persons. 

2. Katz, in another study (2), using adult male Negro homi- 
cide or assault offenders (and non-assaultivc controls) as sub- 
jects, compared human figure drawings witli the TAT (as well 
as with the Rorschach and Szondi tests). The “Summary” sec- 
tion of his study is as follows: 

The present investigation was undertaken to determine 
whether assaultive aggression is projected into the drawings of 
human figures, the nature of this projection, and its psj'chological 
interpretations The experimental group consists of fifty-two adult 
male Negro offenders of sub-normal intelligence, convicted of 
various charges of assault and homicide and who are incarcerated 
for their offenses. The control group consists of a similar number 
of matched subjects who demonstrate no bistor>' of assaultive be- 
havior. Supplementarj’ projective techniques also administered 
to the experimental group consist of the Rorschach, Thematic 
Apperception Test and the Szondi. A general group case study 
is also presented of the assaultive aggressive group. It is tlie 
opinion of this examiner that this approach contributes more 
fuliy to a comprehensive understanding of the individual, his 
figure drawings, and the d>-namics of his assaultive aggressiveness. 

In their case histories, it is noted that practically all of the 
assaultive aggressiv'e subjects litre bom and reared in the South 
under the most adverse conditions possible. Most of them vv'ere 
lacking in nccessarx' parental attachments and supervision. Edu- 
cation was ncglijpble and achievement was at a low or illiterate 
level. Tlicir subsetiucnt work records in New York City were 
poor and unfavorahle associations were formed. TTicre was an 
almost uniform inability to form satisfactorv* relationships with 
the female sex over a period of time. The subjects were easily 
provoketl by emotionally thrtratcnmg situations, which under 
the influence of alcohol, led to a relaxing of inhibitions with sub- 
sequent phvsical release of underljnng aggressive tensions. - . . 

In the Thematic Apperception Test, the results indicate tliat 
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Rclationsltivs Between - 

ability for establishing 

vcrcly impaired for virtually a o „ largely ignored, 

tionsbips with the family ami pare ^ attaclraients 

or when piresent, result in hosti e re. unsatisbietoiy 

with parental and other love o )jec s leading to saolenee. 

.and a source of intense frustration. “ failure due 

The stories reflect uniform feelings ot ■ 

to hampering outside conditions or ag„f (.p of death resulting 
inadequacy. There is an unusually larg “ suppressed 

from physLal attack and a minimum of s erbal 

hostility. ... r n tlifferentiate statistica y 

Nine drawing features are found to aggressive 

the male and female figure di.awing .,a[],tional three drawing 
groups from those of their controls. ^ ‘ j^gs of the esperimental 

features differentiates only the "’X, „‘ntrofs. The interpretations 
groups from those of their mate presented, base 

of the significant drawing chanacte articular organs or 

upon the functions inlierent differences m 

drawing features tliemsolves, e < results of tire o lei 

the drawings of the control show indic.itions for iMon- 

projective tests utilized. The drawings sho^^^ ^^^j^onment basic 
sistent motor control, a hostile vi tensions direc > 

inadequacy, and strong immature . gg ^ ^ in the draw- 

expreLd It is found that the fe.utiires which are 

ing characteristics are reflected in the discharge of assaul- 

most directly reUted to and essential for 

live tensions ... to which present ^*^1^ , 

A brief study is made of the e g„„ps ii 

ally derived drawing ‘^''“■'actenstics is ■"/yiTiUe 

s Jdy. The empirical ob.rv»-;^-^Xes ,n„„d X 

with five of the signific.int drawi g groups. Seven 

the assaultive .iggressive f™Tto'be significant for 5,,!,- 

drawing characteristics foun or Fe"™, lures 

subjects of this study are other drawing f<‘ .-.fpri in 

jects studied by Machover. not substanti. 

she suggests are indicative o a ' i ei 

the prese nt study.' „bed a. WI»'" ‘''P'','' SownmlTreUP 

■Tlievc dati can be h'd’’" ,^a„luvc subicctv ™” bnes, "i< '' 

Machover vvb.ch d.ffercnt.ntcd Kntr '‘’1 ;,.„,i,lini: dnum'S 

were- daA vUcl. lines for finsec (B) tlm 

stance, piercing c> e. .md p'''*P 
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3 One additional study by tlie present author and others (3) 
can be reported in which the areas of personality functioning in- 
cluded in one set of drawing interpretations were compared with 
the areas of personahtj' functioning included in several sets of 
interpretations of thematic protocols— all on the same Iwenty- 
five-year-old, single male Veteran. 

Table I shows the percentages of personality items (made 
about the same Subject’s TAT and drawings) subsumed under 
eighteen areas of personality description. Each separate item 
of personality’ description in the one drawing interpretation and 
in the several TAT interpretations was placed within one of the 
eighteen categories. These categories grew out of the reports 
themselves. Tlie "Composite TAT’ column represents the mean 
percentage for the eleven of the fifteen TAT reports where there 
were Uventy or more statements of personality description. Tlie 
values reported in the Table cannot be assumed to be character- 
istic of the two tests involved but rather must be tahen to reflect 
the characteristics of the (one DAP and eleven TAT) interpre- 
ters. 

Penisal of Table I shows— wthin the major limitations indi- 
cated above— that the TAT interpretations emphasized the areas 
of outlooks, affect, sexual thou^t, personahty’ defenses, interper- 
sonal relations, and symptoms; the drawing interpretation was 
concerned with the areas of motivations, affect, sexual thought, 
psy'cliosexual development, self concept, interpersonal relations, 
and symptoms; w’hile both had in common the areas of affect, 
sexual thought, interpersonal relations, and symptoms. 


cliaractensljcs \\hich Machover had not mentioned were* reinforced hatr, large 
arms and large legs of the male drawings only, large Gngers, and arms rein- 
forced and legs reinforced of the drawings of both seres, (C) the hvehe sug- 
gestions of aggression by Matbostr which were not substantiated hy Katz' 
study were middle placement, mid-line licaNy emphasis and pressure, mouth 
with much pressure or heasy slash hne for mouth, dark shading of dress, emphasis 
on nostrils, speared or talon-liVc Gngtrs, clenched Rst svith arm away from body 
or mitten tjiJc hands and fingers, more tfian fisc fingers on hand or fingers formed 
hke claw or meclianical tool, toes Indicated in figure not intended to be nude, 
be drawn as if fljing awa> from bod}, large figure or heasy line, and vifforous 
sluding of entire figure 
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CASE BOOK rnKSENTATlON 
The second type of approach was referred ^ 
method. In this tnio of preseril.alion between ihc- 

protocols demonstrating the chnica rc.^ approach one 

matic test data and drawing prodiic ' r “(.l,ics’’ in either 
would attempt to point out the signi icaiiee might 

drawings or thematic tests for the other se of Ja 
say. for%xample. that when one finds (or vice 

jeefs TAT he is apt to find ‘’"'f i„ ,erms of the Sub- 

versa) and that these mean this an * avoided by many 

present wTiters, is that the ease-boo metliod of 

Its best use. this kind of Pro^onta.ion 

precept, in which a relatively expenene ..jjes Such case- 
task publiely, all the while making J^'be found in 

hook materials relevant to our preson , of interpreta- 

Thcmatic Test Aaahjsis (3) and consists largely 


TABLE I 

Pei\cf\*taces or PmsovALm Itlms oiosi SuniEcr 
IsTcnriuTA-noNs or the Same son) 


tat and 


One dap 



Pressures, forces, press 
MotiNitions, goals, drives 
Outloolxs, attitudes, beliefs 
Frustrations, conflicts, fcAirs 
Affect, feelings, emotions 
Sexual thought and behavior 
Psychosexual level and development 
Sui>er-ego, values, ego ideal 
Self control, ego capacity 
Self concept, insight into self 
Personality defenses and mechanisms 
Reality contact, orientation 
Interpersonal and object relations 
Perception, fantasy, language, thoug t 
Intellect and abilities 
Symptoms, diagnoses, etiology 
Prognoses and predictions, treatment 


12 

3 
12 

5 

2 

15 

4 
3 


22 

0 

0 
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tions by experienced clinicians of thematic and drawing (as well 
as other ) protocols of the same Subject, The Subject in that study 
was, as stated above, a twenty-five-ycar-old single, male Veteran. 
His drawings of a man and a woman are reproduced (3, pp- 
223-224) along with a blind interpretation of these drawings^ 
(3, pp. 222, 225-226). His verbatim TAT and MAPS test proto- 
cols arc gi\'en (3, pp. 13-16, 20-27) as well as sixteen inde- 
pendent interpretations of these protocols^ (3, pp. 31-199). 
Also, clinical and behavioral data such as psychiatric case his- 
tor>% psychotherapy notes, etc., are presented (3, pp. 237-272). 
It is, of course, not possible in this chapter to reproduce in full 
(or even in sufficient detail to be meaningful) either the proto- 
cols or the interpretations. The reader, therefore, is urged to 
familiarize himself with the pertinent sections of Thematic Test 
Aiiahjsh if he wishes to explore a case-boolc approacli to thematic 
and drawing relationships. 

POINT OF VIEW 

At lhj.s point, the question arises whetlier one should devote 
continued discussion to experimental resumes or to case hook 
illustrations. The decision, if space permitted, would be to follow 
neither of these tsvo courses. This is prompted by the point of 
view which is implicit in the wnlcr’s present approach to the- 
matic and drawing materials. This point of \iew can he described 
as follows: Tliat tlie rigorous considerations concerning the va- 
lidities of the TAT (as well as tlie Rorscliacli, MAPS test, etc.) 
are bedevilled by lack of agreement among experimenters as to 
moaning of concepts (semantic confusion) as well as by contra- 
dictor)' and incomplete findings (equivocal statistical re.sults); 
further, that even less systematic research has been done with 
regard to the validity status of drawings. It follows in the authors 
reasoning that if the above is accepted, even on a tentative liasis, 
it would not he too meaningful to discuss the interrelationships 

-The tlrawiiK IntcTprtLntjon is l>> Karen Xl-tchmef. 

^Tlic siUeen thematic intCTpretations are bv Mac<la Arnold, Betty Aron. 
Leopold BcUaU Be\trl> Cos. Ijfmanl Emn, Reuben Fme, Arlliur Jlartni-TO, 
Rnliert B Holt. Waltbtr Jwl and Davul Slnpuo, Seymour Klebanoff, Sholdon 
Korchin, Jo'e I. Lasa;^, Julun ItotUf arwl Shirh-y Je^vir, Hthn Sargent, Pereies'l 
S)-monds and Halph K Wlule 
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between the TAT and drawings on the basis 
edge Therefore, what the reader ought to do is to , , 

carefully chosen sets of TAT protocols f “ 
from various types of subjects winch he ^ doL wUh two 
in formulating Ins own notions This '™" clinically about 
goals in mind to stimulate the leadei UnwiiiE produc 

some of the relationships between themaUc an 
tions and to arrive at his own thoughts a ou ^jj^uJate the 

complexities of TAT-drawing antithesis of thinking 

reader to think cntically-which is no exercised 

clinically— about some of the cautions wn thematic 

in discussing the relationships between drawing . 

protocols 
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CHAPTER 27 


THE PROGNOSTIC ROLE OF DRAWINGS IN THE 
projective BATTERY' 

Emanuel F. Hammer, Ph.D. 

Pbotectito drawing TECILNIQDES ptovitle a canv^ '^1!^ 

fhe Xct etche. aspects of his 
strengths and weaknesses including the degree t 
mobilize his inner resources to handle his psycho yn 
rr In tL respect they are similar to other projective ech- 
niques. If tlie projective drawing device is to be given 
nized place in the prognostic battery, it must 
contribution to the clinical picture not completely PP 

^ In attempting to harness projective drawing to 
usefulness, it has been found that deeper conflicts ^ J 
press into view more readily on the drawing page than obo'shc 
Wvatt (10) explains that “in drawings, deeper, more p 
and less differentiated levels of experiences ^PPO^*' j 

dition to Wyatt, both Beliak (1) and Symonds (9) have po 
out tliat draving techniques tap deeper layers of the PO« ‘ ^ 
than the the verbal projective techniques such as fte Rf 
and the TAT. I am in agreement with them in their view 
drawings per se, on the other hand, do provide a , 

sonalitj- picture with less of the nuances filled in. The 
phases (Post-drawing Interrogation) of the H-T-P, how-eve , 
quently provide pertinent data with which to round out 
personality picture. , r 

In explaining the deeper though more narrow tapping ^ 

unconscious by projecthe drawings. Stem (8) writes tlia ^ ^ 

• tra™ “ l»l>cr rod at Progaaiis Symposium (Z. A riotrou^i- 

Qialnnan). Eastern Psychological Association Convention, Boston, P . 
an<! printed in / C/m Psych , 0 371-374, 1&>1 
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technique used in [drawings] is on a level with 

thought. It is o£ advantage that thus, both as rjc o^lunk, 

ing and of expression, it is on the same p ane as 

thought itself . . . It seems that the alleet -"’"d 'Tthafof 

ture reaches into the unconscious more deep y 

language, due to the fact that trauma occurred, 

quate to the developmental stage m \ „pte and physical 

it has remained more within range of the concre . P 

than has the verbal expression.’ ^ 

To further compare projective drawmgs w h the be 

of all projective techniques, the Inr foutgoing) proc- 

out drat drawings tap Predominantly effector ^utgong P 

esses whereas the Rorschach taps Pre<l'’"’'"“XXwnfi through 
coming) processes. The effector Xore vulnerable to the 

of adjustment potentials, is somew . ^eptual processes, 

effects of psychopathology than ar P 1 incipient 

Zucker (11) found that drawmgs are the "scored^nd 
psychopathology, and here its P-f “"Vrat "JeXs. Cal- 
the last to lose signs of “^eX ” “me up with 

den (4) in another intensive clinical stuay m 

similar results to Zucker. Calden, m ‘^“"’p'.ive drawings, writes 
schach examinations with a series o pro) developmental 

that the latter “is more sensitive to le grow- 

changes from month to month, particu ar > /p 208). 

ing self-awareness and diffeientialioir ” , drawings 

Zucker and Calden both indepen ^logical trends than are 
are more highly sensitive to negative latent factors 

tlie other projective techniques. 1 » -ndicatecl by drawings 

foreshadowing a gloomy piognosis are i relatively clearer 
heavy with pathology m conjunction w 

Rorschach. is generally on 

The projective drawing P^^^T^'^i^iU-hoard. Together they 
notes lower than that of the Rorsc lac i - ^ijagnoslic melody 
orchestrate a rounded theme of the ess 
of the subject. 

INTRA-ACIIROMATIC COitrATllS prognostic 

Another advantage of ‘'‘‘“"’"’pf 'r'sinltdtaiicoiis tapping of 
problems lies in the tool s capaci > 
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body-images on different personality levels. It lias been felt, for 
example, that uhereas the drawing of a Person taps the patient’s 
degree of adjustment on a psycho-social level, the drawing of the 
Tree appears to tap basic, more enduring and deeper intrapsychic 
feelings and self-attitndes. Therefore, the drawing of the Tree 
has held up as being less susceptible to change on re-testing than 
the drawing of the Person. Whereas psychotherapy of a non- 
intensive kind vill frequently show improvement in the drawn 
Person, as a rule only deep psychoanalytic therapy, or highly 
significant alterations in the life situation, will produce any but 
minor changes in the Tree. 

Also, since it is easier to attribute more conflictful or emo- 
tionally disturbing negative traits and attitudes to the drawn 
Tree than the draum Person because the former is “less close to 
home” as a self-portrait as far as the subject is concerned, the 
deeper or more forbidden feelings can more readily be projected 
onto the Tree than onto the Person, with less fear of revealing 
oneself and less need for ego-defensive maneuvers. 

A study by Diamond (5) is consistent with this view. Em- 
ploying a technique in which the subject is asked to make up a 
stor>' about houses, trees and persons, he found that the tree was 
the entity most often exposed to danger. 

In regard to the H-T-Fs capacity for tapping different per- 
sonality levels, the House appears to lie somewhere hetxveen the 
Person and the Tree on this particular continuum. Focus has 
been gix'cn to the Tree and Person because they represent ex- 
tremes, prognostically most fruitful for comparison. As may be 
expected, the prognosis is poorest when House, Tree and Person 
are all flooded with psy’chopatbolog>’ indicators. 

Since the drawing of the Tree taps more basic layers than the 
drawing of the Person, a positive prognosis is suggested by a 
Tree conveying a healthier picture of the personality than is con- 
veyed by the drawm Person. In such cases latent positive re- 
sources are currently mershadowed by the effects of a reactive 
or situation-induced emotional upheaval. Conversely, a nega- 
tive prognosis is indicated by the drauTi Tree steeped in more 
ps>‘chopathology than the drawn Person. By the Tree conveying 
an impression of deep ps\ chopalbologv’ is meant such depictions 
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as, for example, the Tree consisting 

the top or the bottom thus giving the a scarred 

a Tree with broken branches or trunk, . ],fe-hke 

tnmk, a Tree depicted as toppling over, *’ 

leaves joined to a delapidated tree trim am 

ACnnOMATIC CIIROMATIC COMPARISONS 

A comparison of the chromatic drawings wt 1 1 ^^1“: 

drawings provides pencil drawings tend 

tapping of different personality laye routinely em- 

to convey the charaeteristies of tl P‘ , whereas the 

ployed in dealings with problems • organization 

crayon drawings highlight the ^ter stress. The 

of the personality when it is sub] tolerance 

crayon drawing task tends to similar to the 

for, emotional stimuli, therein supp y g ‘ , patient’s de- 

Rorschach chromatic cards in getting beneath the p. 

fenses.“ „ ,i,.,™inBs often iHus- 

The achromatic and chromatic -pj tenuous con- 

trate the relationship between the txvo phases. The^^ ^ 

•-Tno esicntnl d.lfercnces, lio«evcr, of iho 

the Rorschach and on the H-T-P In ,hc assumption that 

performance on chromatic and achrom.r ic * l„no\v to be not the case 

the other elements in the card are hel ® , rbromatic and achromatic care s 

for two reasons (A) The form element of formanc^ on cards Ins- 

are not parallel (B) Comparison is not the only element absent, but 

ing a chromatic stimulus with those m w ic i ^ cards m which the s la 

comparison is made rather between c iroma ‘ considerable impact at 

mg element is a decided positi'e , .1 jj.T-P, o^i the other nnt , 

rather than merely a blot withon. ^lor WUh 'hej 1 ^ chroma^ 

sential identity of stimuli is available for co * ^ scries of figures % 

performance The subjeefs task .s ^ beyond .ts uso for hne .s rel^ 

and without color. The use of penal for ,'j5*"ls m 

lively infrequent and secondary Hence, *„ncontaminatecl by dilfcrcn 

on the H-T-P provides a more pure j,.,,.], , , 

form and shading ns is the case with the B ,|,o Horschatl . 

The second essential difference tetween die iise „ to tin 

the H-T-P lies in the fact that »><=/»”"« ‘f the same I. f-™';,'”,'. 

stimulus whereas the hitter demands an “■' , Shock on >hc Bor 

example, tliat frequently subjects "it e" jj t they "ithdr. 1 " r ’ 

exhibit more intense Color Shock on the H-W m^^ „„d 

use of the crayons into a timid or cons 
color frequently blue, blach or brown 
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tact w.th reality in the ad— « “ 

more franh loss of persona i y • > frenuently presented by 

being hinted at in the ac i • chromatic drawings, 

and dramatically overtly P— Honsc inse- 

liMspssgi: 

nr.ET' »".p3~ S— p J .1 p^; 

live drau^gs deserr-es mention. Due to the assoc ative value of 
crayons they tend to elicit childhood adjustment ‘ 

subiects. It seems almost as if crayons appeal in some 
the residue of childish layers in the adults’ “ hroniaUo 

the chromatic drawings stand in relationship ° ^ 
drawings somewhat as Piotrowski hypothesizes the FM Rorsclia 

"“’ptobowski'a) suggests that the FM content ^ 

basic attitude which the individual assumed f 

others in personally vital matters during his ‘'“^y chdd ^ 
This basic attitude is usually presently submerged unless 
into overt behavior during slates of diminished conscio^ess 
as is induced, for esample. by alcoholic intoxication, '^e i 
tent is defined as indicating the attitude or role in f 
in the present rather than the past. Hence the FM 
malic H-T-P are viewed as tapping deeper personality y 
than the M and the achromatic H-T-P, respectively. It is 
deeper layers that tend to determine the subject’s behavior i 

moments of relative stress. v , in 

Buck (3) feels that the H-T-P’s greatest contribution, lies m 
its capacity to serve, in effect, as a miniature longitudinal stii > 
since it demands that the subject at two diilerent time perio 
(albeit, close together) perform essentially the same grap u 
and verbal tasks. We are more concerned here with the ps> c lO- 
logical time” than with the chronological time between ac iro^ 
inatic and chromatic phases. The concept of "psychologica time 
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is used to refer to the great change *at so ‘achromatic 

in the subject as a result of his having P^^^ed the^ac^^ 

set of drawings and having been subjective passage 

Such a change in certain respects eq . . time. By the 

of time to a markedly greater amou „Uase of the H-T-P 

time the subject performs on the c ™™“.^,^j^ 5 jj„ation from that 
he is presumably in a different psyc ® drawings. It is 

which he was in when he began us a ‘ jjjjson of his 
this degree of difference, as evic . j^^rving Interrogation 

achromatic drawing and achroina i clrromatic Post-draw- 

answers with his chromatic produc lo • dad as a rather 

ing Interrogation comments, that compare the 

fruitful prognostic measure. qualitatively thereby 

two performances both quantita Y hishlight data mdi- 
providing himself with an oppor subject’s path- 

eating the probable degree of P“™* , ye permanence provides 
ologic features. This measure of 
an important dimension for prognos 

SVMMABY , , 

, ■ .. r,r,sitive prognosis is suggested by 

On projective drawings, a positi P h 

. healthier impression than 

(A) The drawn Tree conveying a lie. 

the drawn Person, or , ^ hcltcr adjustment level 

(B) The crayon drawings indicating a better a , 

than the pencil drawings, or „„n„hty picture 

(C) The drawings yielding a healthier pers 

than the Rorschach. ,„al,idjnstnieiit such 

Where such relationships ocennech a latent positWe 

as war neurosis, reactis c 1 , , ^(,,1 \ 


eurosis, reactive the elfects of an eiiio- 

resources were current y (|,c clinical diagnosis. 

oV'dm"od!;nnn 'd.'" »-g«tivo ‘ 

1 adc set of drawings steeped in more psycho- 
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(B) The drawn Tree conveMng a sicker impression than tlie 
dravNTi Person, or 

(C) The drawangs carrjmg negatjvcl> -toned feelings more 
prommentl) than the Rorschach 

The writer has found that where such a relationship existed, later 
follow up disclosed clinical diagnoses of incipient, latent, pre , 
or pseudoneurotic schizophrenic or severe neurotic states 

Instances in which the House, Tree, and Person are all rife 
with psjchopathologj, or where achromatic and chromatic sets 
are both flavored with illness, or where drawing and Rorschach 
personalit> pictures are mutually flooded with pathology indi- 
cators ha\e occurred only in cases canning the gloomiest prog 
noses 
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CHAPTER 28 


RETROSPECT AjYD PROSPECT 

Emanuel F. Hammer, Ph.D 

John Chapman, in ""g , leaden various emotions like 

“In the caverns of our nature nuestion or of curios- 
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that surrormd all study of the human emotion 

vanishing genii that they are. demonstrated that 
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psychological landscape whic » awareness The “blush- 

envisioned or dully felt on lower coaxed into view, 

ing giants” of which Chapman sp ‘ the interpretive 

It cannot too often be be made with can- 
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the experimental verification, "endium of projective 
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psychology. For ptth of personality J""’ “"o. 

tentative beacons Lgbl h clinic.al techniques, both I 

always in company wi clinician in Ins attemp 

jective and otherwise, * ii the patient. 

’understand his ^cduie a standard sima ion >s 

In the projective ^^ia„ „„ opportunity to obsenc 

provided, which , ..jor. jlie main intent is to s‘''‘ > 

Ld compare ’’tf X outer situation of the pro,ectne 

effects of the tlynani 
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technique on the available inner dynamics of the individual. The 
method chosen is the interrelation of test behavior, drawing per- 
formance, and verbal expression. 

Tlius far, it would appear that projective drawings are now 
on the path toward slowly but surely acquiring the scientific dig- 
nity and clinical prominence that they merit and that their 
predecessor, the Rorschach, has earlier approached. 

It has been found that in drawing, a subject unwittingly tends 
to project. The concept of projection is used here in its broader 
sense—a broadening which Freud himself later recognized when 
he wTOte in Totem and Taboo, “Projection is not especially created 
for the purpose of defense, it also comes into being where there 
are no con^cts (p. 857).” Freud further elaborated: “Tlie pro- 
jection of inner perceptions to the outside is a primitive mechan- 
ism which, for instance, also influences our sense-perception so 
that it normally has the greatest share in shaping our outer world. 
Under conditions that have not yet been sufficiently determined 
even inner perceptions of ideational and emotional processes are 
projected outward, like sense-perceptions, and are used to shape 
the outer world, whereas they ought to remain in the inner w'orld.” 

An interesting study by BeUak(2) supports this contention 
that projection is a phenomena which is broader than the specific 
defense mechanism which Freud, in his earlier writings, believed 
projection to be. A number of subjects were given the Thematic 
Apperception Test under controlled conditions. Then the TAT 
w'as readministered under the post-h\pnotic suggestion that they 
w’ould feel extremely elated. It was found that the subjects 
projected this elation into their stories. This finding could not be 
subsumed under the content of projection as a defense mechanism. 
Since there obviously w'as no particular need for the ego, in this 
case, to guard against the “disruptive” effects of joy or elation, 
this experiment demonstrates the validity of the broadened con- 
cept of the projective phenomena in accord with the view ex- 
pressed in the quote above from Freud (2). 

PROJECTIOy AXD DISPLACED FERCEPTIOX 
Perhaps the major complication In the unraveling of infomia- 
tion kneaded into ones projective drawings occurs in the clini- 
cian s attempt to disentan^e tl»e phenomena of projection from 
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the phenomena of, what I might term, dis,,lacetl pcrceptwrt, ..so 

closely related processes. j^nrlencv to pcrce.ve that 

It has been observed that man has , Porschaeh, 

which he expects, hopes or fears ^ l,is fright by the 

Klopfer(ll) assumes that the does not 

faces and masks he perceives, seen 
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The psychological mechanism from that involved 
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which one expects to see. _ drawings, those 

Facial expressions drawn m pr ) indicative of the 

recurringly seen in the Rorschac i, * ^ people to have towar s 

attitude which the subject expec Murray’s (9) exper 

him. This hypothesis is in 1 attribute maliciousness, 

mental findings that fear makes peorje attriO 
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displacing perceptions. At the case particularly 
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with a child, be will draw that which he per 

figures in his environment to e. ^ jjy__both clini^ ^ 

This knotty problem »w““\ rineiples which wi 1 ^low 

experimental— to adequately se *, ^jj^pf^ced perception ro 
easier differentiation of „ integrating the 

stances of projection. Until that Un^e,^^ ^ J,earchiug for interna 
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,ect. he must he neat and orderly and bgjeal; and the huma^ 


id orderly anu 

« .. ““ 

neatness and logic. .ravines as with other projective 

In addition, in to determine whether a given 

techniques, it is at tunes d trends or unconscious 
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over the intuitive element that the greatest hope lies o 
rapid advancement of projective drawings as a climca 

Among other things, we might learn from Freu . 

clinician may he as imaginative as he pleases— the more J 
live, the better— in the way in which he brings his da a g 
But he must not imagine the data. 

Tlie clinician who respects his facts enough to 
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Continued clinical and experimental ;;X 
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Research, hand-in-hand wdth clinical study, may provide the 
criteria for searching interpretation— criteria which may safeguard 
us against the hazards of wild and gratuitous interpretation but 
yet allow us to exploit fully the diagnostically and dynamically 
valuable material that lie in projective drawings. Invigorated 
research is needed if tlie nascent science of projective drawing 
interpretation is not to remain a shriveled version of what it 
might be. 

Projective techniques and dreams remain the chief clinical 
bridges over which material from the unconscious passes into the 
hands of the clinician. But these bridges still remain to be an- 
chored more securely in a firm cementing of both reliability and 
validiU'. 


DRAWINGS, DREAMS AND THE PROJECTIVE 
BATTKRy 

Kris (7) has observ'ed: “In the worlc of art as in the dream, 
unconscious contents are alive; here, too, evidences of the primary 
process are conspicuous, but the ego maintains its control over 
them, elaborates them in its own right, and sees to it that the 
distortion does not go too far.” 

As with the dream, Nteyer, Brown and Levine (8) point out, 
the artistic product is characterized by the stamp of indiWdual 
signature; like the dream it possesses levels of content, structure, 
and special language; like the dream it fulfills a function in the 
ps>'chic life of the individual. The discrepancy betvveen the con- 
tent of the drawings and the clinical impression obtained on 
inter\'iew is analogous, at times, to the discrepancy between pri- 
mary and secondary thought processes, or between manifest and 
latent dream content. 

For many subjects, particularly if neurotic or psychotic, sub- 
mitting to projective techniques, is being severely put to the lest. 
It is, however, particularly the projective drawing and the 
Rorschach techniques which are so taxing, for they introduce the 
greatest loss of reality support. By contrast, the TAT introduces 
relatively familiar situations, and the subjects' stories are subject 
to conscious and unconscious manipulation on some basis that 
satisfies the subjects to some degree as to their safely or appro- 
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patterns of public conduct are more apt to be related by contrast 
than by conformity/" 

Tliere are several examples available of instances in which 
tlie latent and the manifest levels of behavior are inversely re- 
lated. Oral dependency needs may, for example, be conspicu- 
ously evident in the projective drawings. \Vliile such a finding 
may occur in an alcoholic subject who more or less acts out his 
oral dependency needs, it may also occur in the projective draw- 
ings of a striving business executive who is attempting to deny 
tliese needs in himself by proving quite the opposite in his be- 
ha^'^o^. 

It is only by integrating the behavioral picture with the pro- 
jective technique data that the full personality evaluation can be 
derived. WHien we \new the frustrated oral needs evident in the 
drawings alongside of the driving, overstriving behavior in the 
business executive’s overt behavior, it is the viewing of these two 
levels side-by-side which may allow for the speculative prediction 
of eventual ulcers, but we can not always predict from the pres- 
ence of dependency needs on the projective drawings tlie overt 
form of these needs. 

Homoerotic elements reflected in the drawings may be con- 
sidered as anotlier example. AVhether the homosexual orienta- 
tion, suggested by these drawings, results in inhibited hetero- 
sexuality, compensator}' Don Juanism, or overt homosexual ac- 
tivities depends, in part, upon the interaction of the basic poten- 
tial of the subject with the influences in his environment, the latter 
factors being generally outside the scope of those tapped by pro- 
jectiv'e techniques. 

To mention one more example, if the projective drawings sug- 
gest extreme aggressiveness, and the patient behaviorally assumes 
the role of a meek, docile, self-effacing and submissive individual, 
a comparison of the two levels of data may permit the valuable 
inference that this subject must suffer from the effects of suppres- 
sion and/or repression of a significant amount of aggressive im- 
pulses. Tlie mild exterior he presents, we may then deduce, is at 
the expense of creating considerable tensions within him. The 
viewing of the two bodies of information side-by-side allows us 
to speculate as to the proneness of the individual for masochistic 
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actions or depressed moods. Wnle, at times, the masoehism or 
tlie depression is directly evident in the projeetive drawings. Uie 
chief task of projective techniques is not to predict overt behavior, 
but to tap latent levels of feeling. 

Another handicap which interferes with clinicians attempts 
to predict overt behavior exists in the fact that manifest behavior 
of any importance is invariably highly overdetennined, t le le 
siiltant of numerous interacting determinants; identification fig- 
ures, superego pressures, social and cultural settings, type an 
strength of defenses, traumatic experiences, and possibly consti 
tutional predisposition would all have a great bearing on t e 
ultimate overt pattern (12). Often, we are able to in er tie 
presence of a powerful trend, kneaded deeply into the persona 
ity, but cannot say which of several possible manifest forms it 
may assume. While it is true that at times the clinician can be 
impressively successful in predicting overt behavior, he canriot 
Nvith confidence assume that he can always so inteire ate t le 
indicated factors as to predict very specifically the future be- 
havior. Tlie subject’s resources and limitations with resp^t to 
adaptive, sublimatory activity and achievement are often difficult 
to take into account. These factors tend to depend so much on 
situational support and threats, and on other external elements 
over which the subject frequently has little control (and which 
themselves cannot be predicted). 

The broadest common denominator, then, which interferes 
with prediction of future behavior and postdiction of genetic 
events is the operation of multiple determinism, botlr internal and 
external. Projective tests merely elicit feelings ( and a small sample 
of behavior) and any conclusions derived from the projective 
test data are made predominantly by way of inference. Psyc lo 
dynamic inference "is not something which is built into the tests, 
hut enters the realm of general personality theorj'.’ (6) Infer- 
ences from projective drawings, then, are not only hound by t le 
extent of the clinician’s k-nowledge of this clinical tool, but also 
by the limits of our present-day knowledge of psychodyn.amic 
principles. 

The feelings tapped by projective techniques arc, however, 
fully real. They are as real as that which is seen, in the concrete 
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sciences, through a microscope. Aggression and gore, for example, 
which flood Rorschach, TAT and drawings, in the battery ad- 
ministered to a subject, are there. If the aggression does not show 
up in the subject's overt behavior, the conclusion that the aggres- 
sion does not exist— and tliat the projective techniques are "‘wTOng’ 
—is never scientiBcally permissible. The feelings which permeate 
the projective tests, if consistently and reliably present, cannot 
be denied. It then merely becomes a question of what the sub- 
ject does with these feelings. 

The validation of projective techniques, it appears to tlie 
^^Titer, cannot be asked to stand or fall on the basis of predictive 
studies of overt behavior— at least not at our present stage of 
knowledge of adaptive and sublimatoiy' principles. 

^^^^atever particular value the projective drawing techniques— 
or other projective techniques, for that matter— may have, will be 
found to reside, not, as some have assumed, in their power to 
mirror overt behavior or to communicate what the subject knows 
and is willing to tell, but rather in the techniques' capacity to 
reveal things that the subject is (a) unwilling to tell, or (b) is 
unable to tell because he is unconscious of them. 

INTEGRATION OF DRAWING FINDINGS 
Perhaps a word of caution is in order. Tliis book is not in- 
tended to sen'e as a check-list of “signs” which can be used in 
any mechanical or “cookbook” manner. The many case illustra- 
tions have been presented to allow the reader to gain a feel of 
personality, in a total way, as it comes through in projective draw- 
ings. It is the interrelated pattern of the drawing items which 
should be focused upon, as they reflect the dynamics of sjmptom 
organization in a particular diagnostic integration. 

It must be mentioned that drawing elements tend to overlap 
in the same manner that symptoms in clinically diifcrenliatcd 
groups overlap. As with tlie use of any clinical tool, a grasp of the 
mere mechanical details of drawing interpretation cannot substi- 
tute for knowledge of personality djmamics and clinical syn- 
dromes which is the indispensable preliminarj'' capability that the 
reader must bring to his efforts to master the use of the projective 
drawing techniques. The integration of the findings, yielded by 
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the projective drawing approach, into some sort 
dynlic picture of the subject depends large y ^ f 

cian-s basic understanding of human personality. For this, 

chnical tool alone can substitute. itc 

The dramatic nature of the projective drawing eel mque its 
ease of administration, and the direct method ^ 

from the drawings without the need for , fg 

tend to seduce the novitiate into dogmatic and ^ “co^ed «se 
of fragmentary knowledge. It is to be hoped that 
growth of workshops and courses in projective drawings, ■ 
have been springing up in different geographic 
ply the intonating experience necessary to combat this tendency. 

A LIMITATION 

The projective, and at the same time ’d®"dfiaation a 
pathic, process which is relatively more charac eris rannort 

tensive subject is also the most important factor m P 
be it with a person, a landscape, a house, a tree, the 
posture of an animal, and the like. 

Therefore, like the Rorschach, projective drawings » ^ S 
erally more revealing with introverted than extraver e . 

Tliis is perhaps to be expected, since dreams, ree a . , 

and other clinical investigative approaches a provi 
yields with subjects capable of reflection and introspection than 
with those who are predominantly extratensive y onen 

PRACTICAL USES 

Projective drawings, as an instrument 
nean mental processes, have a specific use at tlie s ar , ^ j . . . 
die. and at the end of courses of therapy. Their easy 
tion allows them to be used as an aid in identifying ®”PP 
repressed dispositions and conflicts, and in defining i 
the patient’s resistances to these dispositions. 

In addition, I have found that projective drawings ‘ V _ 
employed as springboards for fruitful associations an 
thering of the therapeutic process. To ask the pa leii ‘ 
to the stern-looking female drawm, the seated or '“""’h 
the vulnerable tree bent almost double by the en\i 
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pressures, the tree rooted in a junk yard piled high with debris, 
or the bleak, desolate, deserted-looking house, for example, pro- 
wdes productive starting points for free association. 

Repeated projective drawling administrations during the 
course of therapy also allow a means of (a) estimating the effects 
of therapy, or of (b) predicting the subsequent areas to be 
handled as they emerge closer to the surface. 

Lastly, projective drawings have been favorably received as 
instruments for research and lend themselves quite adaptively to 
this goal. For a more detailed elaboration of the possibilities of 
the application of drawings to research and for a breakdown of 
projective drawing items into a package ready for research applic- 
ability, the reader is referred to The H-T-P Clinical Research 
Manual (4). 


BY WAY OF PERORATION 

Projective drawings, this book has attempted to demonstrate, 
constitute a clinical tool which frequently elicits data relating 
specifically to the way in which a subject sees his "w’orld,” ap- 
proaches it, and handles it llis anxieties and insecurities, his 
hurts and wishes, his fictions, his needs, his assets and liabilities 
wiU determine the elements of his projective drawings. Draw- 
ings also tend to mirror the overall configuration of the subject s 
personality and to supply some insight into the motivations of his 
behavior. Imbedded in the projective batter)', drawings aid 
materially in differential diagnosis, as a guide to therapy and as 
an index of its success or failure. Thus, drawings may act as 
valuable road-markers along tw'o difficult paths: clinical differ- 
entiation, and the assessment of the efficacy of therapeutic col- 
laboration. 

We have seen, in the uniqueness and drama of the individual 
projective drawing sets presented, that psychodynamic impera- 
tives tend to force their >vay onto the drawing page, frequently 
bursting out from unconscious depths. The interpersonal attitudes 
of the subject, his emotional hislor)', and tlie history of his ex- 
periences of love and hate will, to some extent, stream through 
his effector s)'stcm and break into the outer world, spilling onto 
the blank page, saturating it with s>mbolic meaning. 
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In projectue drawings, it is the sub.ecfs inner view of himself 
and hiLnvironment, the things lie considers 

he emphasizes, and the things he neg ects to inch de (and ^Uie 
symbolic meaning of these factors) tia “ “ up 

In a fignrative way. pio)ective drawings seive as . sp-engths 

to the subject’s inner nature, reflecting his persom y g 

and weaknesses, and the balance between the two 

All m all, projective drawings appear u^st 

significant workable techniques in answer ° ^ 

for serviceable instrumentalities for personality eva < 

On the scientist side of the scientist “) 

remains to meet more fully tlie p.oblem voiced by A1 port 1 
The greatest failing of the psychologist at the pr 

inability to prove what he knows to be true (p 
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